WHITE  SOX 


This  contest^dr  a  w i  n  g  thou 
sands  of  entrants^  was  origi* 
nated  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News 


1^46  team  was  selected 
bantam-weight  boys  num- 
into  the  thousands. 


Rogers  Hornsby,  Director.  Pro¬ 
vided  baseball  instruction  for 
more  than  100,000  boys  in  1946. 


1^  AND  COUNTY  WIDE 


\  total  of  47S,000  public 
md  parochial  school  chil- 
Iren  were  represented. 
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DITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


I'ress  interviewed  C»en.  Eisenht^wc 
as  well  as  Pres:  Truman 


Contest,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  ladies'  auxiliary, 
Veterans  <iT  Foreiun  Wars,  and  the  ('hitago  Daily  New>. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 
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★The  only  direct  link  between  Staten  Island  and  Manhattan  is 
the  world's  longest  and  most  spectacular  5-cent  boat  ride. 
Pushing  their  way  through  5  miles  of  crowded  shipping  in  New 
York's  upper  bay,  block-long  Staten  Island  ferryboats  carry 
an  average  of  45,000  passengers  a  day.  In  the  peak  war  year 
of  1944  the  system  ferried  29  million  people  and  990,000 
vehicles.  Despite  fog,  rain,  sleet  and  snow  the  20-mlnute 
ferry  run  has  a  remarkable  record  for  dependability  and  safety. 
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]VEW  YORK 


lOYRN  AL-AMERIC  YY 


V  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 


You  nood  nowspapors  to  soil  Now  York 


i-coiufkje. 


Al  Capp,  more  than  any  other  comic  strip  artist, 
has  won  the  complete  confidence  and  genuine 
affection  of  the  American  people  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  Yolcums  manage  to  work  themselves  into 
situations  which  strike  directly  upon  the  most  signi¬ 
ficant  problems  of  the  day  .  . 
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American  institution  and  ol 
nday  chance  to  laugn 
apon  their  doings, 
enioy  that  peculiar  m 
Itom  workaday  respo 
most  comic  otrip  cha 
manage  to  work 
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Al  Capp, 

artist 
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a  daily  am 
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1  perform, 
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day. 
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the  most  sit 
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'  sertion 

Doily  strip  in  4  ond  5-column  sizes 
Sunday  color  page  in  full  size,  one-half,  and  tabloid 
For  Territories  and  Rates,  Rhone  or  Wire 


LI'L  ABNER 

added  better  than 
one  paper  a  week 
during  1946 

despite  limited  newsprint 


S  rUILISHfRfer  February  8,  1  »47 


We  sure  know  our  groceries 


grocery  stores — chains  and  independents, 
super  markets  and  service  stores — carry 
one  or  more  brands  of  frozen  foods. 


We  New  Englanders  are  not  a  wasteful 
lot,  but  we  manage  to  live  pretty  well.  In 
fact,  New  Englanders  buy  38%  more 
food,  p>er  capita,  than  the  national  aver- 


People's  eating  habits  are  a  pretty  good 
criterion  of  their  spending  habits  as  a 
whole.  That  is  why  it  behooves  you  to 
investigate  the  rich  New  England  market 
— as  delivered  to  you  by  New  England’s 
excellent  newspapers,  with  their  3,607,391 
coverage  of  the  region’s  2,201,421  occupied 
dwellings. 


And,  by  and  large,  we  usually  buy  the 
higher  grade,  nationally  known  brands. 

This  is  indicated  in  a  recent  survey  of 
frozen  food  outlets  in  New  England.  It 
shows  that  47%  of  all  New  England 


Talk  to  the  nm  NEW  ENGLAND^^ 

h  r  0  u  g  h  W  E  WS  P ABEHS 


viinoiMi  n) 


<iv;u» 


twin  WOW 


MAINE — Bdnqor  Dally  Ntwi  (H).  NEW  HAMPSHIRE — Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Kaana  Santinal  (E),  Manchaitar  Union  Laadar  (MAE). 
VERMONT — Barra  Tima<  (E),  Bonington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington  Fraa  Pratt  (M).  MASSACHUSETTS— Athol  Daily  Nawt  (E),  Bavarly  Tlmat 
(E),  Botton  Globa  (MRE),  Botfon  Globa  (S),  Botton  Pott  (M),  Boston  Pott  (S),  Botton  Racord  R  Amarican  (MRE),  Botton  Sunday  Advar- 
Ntar  (S),  Brockton  Entarprita  R  Tlmat  (E),  Capa  Cod  Standaad-TTmat,  Hyannit  (E),  Fall  RIvar  Harald  Nawt  (E),  Rtchburg  Santinal  (E),  Havar* 
hill  Gaxatta  (E),  Lawranca  Eagla-Trlbuna  (MRE),  Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard-Timat  (S),  Naw  Badford  Standard  TTmat  (E),  North  Adamt 
Transcript  (E),  Pittsliald  Barkthira  Eagla  (E),  Taunton  Gazatta  (E),  Waltham  Nawt  Tribuna  (E),  Worcattar  Talagram  and  Evaning  Gazatta 
(MRE),  Worcattar  Sunday  Talagram  (S).  RHODE  ISLAND — Pawtuckat  Timas  (E),  Watt  Warwick  Pawtuckat  Vallay  Dally  Timat  (E),  Provl- 
danca  Ballatin  (E),  Providanca  Journal  (M),  Providanca  Journal  (S),  Woontockat  Call  (E).  CONNECTICUT— Bridgaport  Pott  (S),  Brldga- 
port  Pott-Talagram  (MRE),  Danbury  Nawt-TTmat  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Tlmat  (E),  Marldan  Journal 
(E),  Marldan  Racord  (M),  Naw  Britain  Harald  (E),  Naw  Havan  Ragittar  (ERS),  Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwalk  Hour  (E),  Norwich  Bullatin 
and  Racord  (MRE),  Watarbury  Rapubllcan  R  Amarican  (MRE),  Watarbury  Rapublican  (ERS).  ' 
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FOR  1946 

Space-buyers  who 

]m  i"  PITTSBURGH 


now  place,  most 
of  their  food 
linage  in  the 

SUK-TELEGRAPH 


Whether  you  sell  food  or  furniture — clothing  or  cosmetics — appliances  or  accessories 
^his  leadership  is  a  valuable  cue  to  you;  for  food  customers  are  your  customers,  the 
same  women  who  are  responsible  for  85%  of  all  purchases.  When  you  place  space  in 
Pittsburgh,  remember  how  men  who  live  in  the  market — who  know  it  intimately  and 
accurately — make  their  seleaion  of  media. 

{Sturce:  Media  Records,  he.) 


Sun-Telegraph  .  .  .  514,545  Lines 
2nd  Newspaper  .  .  510,265  Lines 
3rd  Newspaper  .  .  240,080  Lines 


Sun-Telegraph 


^  .  REPRESENTED.  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  — 0^<«  i»  Frituipal  Citut 

IIITOR  A  PU  ILISHIR  for  February  S,>1947 
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Yes,  the  Collins  213A  turntable  is  de¬ 
signed  for  those  who  insist  that  their 
recorded  programs  be  given  every 
opportunity  for  success.  This  new 
table,  shown  for  the  first  time  at  the 
1946  NAB  convention,  reflects  the 
careful  attention  given  to  its  general 
appearance,  operating  performance, 
and  functional  convenience. 

The  213A  gives  you  faultless,  pro¬ 
fessional  turntable  performance.  Use 
it  for  better  recorded  programs. 
Available  with  or  without  cabinet 
and  pick-up  assembly.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  details. 


1  Designed  for  recording 
as  well  as  playback. 

2  Maximum  difference  of 
five  seconds  between  re¬ 
cording  and  playback 
time  in  a  15-minute  pro¬ 
gram, 

3  Quick  lever  shift  of 
speed,  with  turntable 
either  running  or  stopped. 

4  Rim  driven  by  two  rub¬ 
ber  idlers,  self-aligning  to 
compensate  for  wear. 
Constant  peripheral 
speed. 

5  Speed  regulation  of 
0.07%  r.m.s.  at  78.26 
r.p.m.,  0.13%  r.m.s.  at 
33H  r.p.m. 


6  Three -point  support 
eliminates  levelling  ad¬ 
justments  on  ordinary 
floors. 

7  Hardened,  ground,  and 
polished  stainless  steel 
shafts  running  in  oilite 
bearings  reduce  niainte- 
nance  problems. 

8  Driving  mechanism  is 
mounted  on  rubber  shock- 
mounts.  Rumble  is  held 
to  a  negligible  level. 

9  Black  and  gray  baked 
enamel  finish  provides  an 
attractive,  long  wearing 
appearance.  Other  colors 
available  on  special  order. 


rOI  IIOADCAST  QUALITY,  IT’S 


COLLINS  RADIO  COMPANY,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

1 1  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  It,  N.  Y. 


4S8  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 
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National  Advertisers  say — 

^'^Here’s  the  best 
newspaper  selling 
practice  today^’ 


There  are  two  services  that  national  advertisers  and  their  agencies 
use  as  one,  in  their  plans  to  intensify  or  expand  local  selling  efforts 
. . .  SRDS  INewspaper  Section  and  SRDS  Newspaper  Map  Section. 

Buyers  of  newspaper  space,  themselves,  asked  SKDS  to  issue  the 
Map  Section  .  .  .  and  helped  design  it  to  supplement  the  regular 
monthly  service  ...  in  order  that  they  might  analyze  local  markets 
more  easily. 

Result:  All  important  agencies  and  their  clients  are  now  better 
enabled  to  visualize  trading  areas,  keep  informed  of  shifting  popu¬ 
lations  and  buying  power,  and  determine  densities  of  coverage 
provided  by  newspapers  in  such  localities. 

To  increase  national  advertising  lineage  lea«ling  newspapers  every¬ 
where  are  giving  important  buyers  of  newspaper  space  complete 
pictures  of  tlie  marketing  opportunities  they  oiler,  by  using  both  of 
these  SRDS  space  selling  services. 

Make  it  possible  for  them  to  find  in  the  Map  Section  a  coverage 
map  of  your  market  plus  a  set  of  facts  showing  its  importance.  And 
merchandise  your  newspaper  every  month  with  a«fvertising  in  the 
regular  Newspaper  Section. 

Take  a  tip  from  a  newspaper  who  uses  both  sections  and  who  says, 
“This  SRDS  service  produces  more  imiuiries  than  all  of  onr  other 
advertising  combined.” 

MAP  SECTION  CLOSES  MARCH  1ST 

Advertising  forms  for  the  1947  edition  «»f  the  Map  Section  close 
March  1st.  Communicate  now  with  the  nearest  SRDS  oflice  to 
reserve  space  or  to  obtain  further  information. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  an  advertising  suggestion,  or  a  key  line 
drawing  of  the  ABC  city  and  retail  trading  zone  for  use  in  preparing 
a  map  for  advertising  in  either  the  Map  Section  or  the  regular 
Newspaper  Section,  just  ask  for  it. 


A  few  of  the  many  expressions  of 
appreciation  for  the  Newspaper 
Map  Section. 


“Far  more  complete  and  u-eful  than  the  idea 
I  had  in  mind.” 

1).  B.  Arnold  —  Gray  &  Rogers,  Philadelphia. 


“:?talistics  and  maps  greatly  needed.  Surprised 
anti  pleased  at  way  you  have  handled  both  in 
one  book.” 

Joseph  Burland  —  Lambert  and  Feasley,  New 
York  City. 


“Congratulations.  Newspaper  Map  Section  is 
exc**edingly  helpful.  Fills  a  need  we  have 
long  experienced.” 

Ida  M.  Shackl’ord — Resinol  Chemical  Co.,  Balti- 


“As  one  of  those  who  shouted  loudest  for  it, 
niii>t  thank  you  for  an  excellent  job  well  done.” 
Jack  Hagen — Lloyd,  Chester  &  Dillingham,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 


ff's. 


WALTER  E.  BOTTHOF,  Publisher 


333  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVE.  •  CHICAGO  I 

NEW  YORK  —  LOS  ANGELES 


ll**  York,  420  Loxlngton  Avonuo,  LoxlNgtoR  2-6611 — Los  ARgolos,  816  W.  Fifth  St.,  Mutual  6331 — Son  Fraueisco,  68  Post  St.,  Yukon  6-1069 
I IIIT  Q  R  A.  P  U  8 L  I  S  H  E  R.for  Fobruory  8,  1947  | 


manhattan  department  stores 
sell  to  new  york  women 
by  concentrating  their  advertising 
in  The  New  York  Times 


Manhattan  department  stores  know  how  to  sell  to 
New  York  women.  In  both  dollar  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  and  total  advertising  linage,  Manhattan  depart¬ 
ment  stores  placed  The  New  Vo*k  Times  first  in  1946. 
Manhattan  department  stores  set  a  good  example  to 
follow.  Their  space  buying  experience  is  valuable  to 
all  advertisers. 

Slyje  JJeittx  Jlairk 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 
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EDITOR  «  PURLISHER  «*r  IMbrMryl.ttV 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 

FOUNDED  IN  1884 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  • 

ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


Stern  Suspends  3  Papers; 
Bulletin  Buys,  Starts  Sunday 


Prospects  Bright  for  Continuation 
Of  Camden  Dailies;  Probe  Is  Started 


inquiry  into  labor  unions’  de¬ 
mands  on  publishers. 

While  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  announced  a  “routine” 
checkup  on  the  merger,  Rep. 


V-  v 


PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. — After  al¬ 
most  three  months  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  publication  during  a 
guild  strike,  J.  David  Stern  sus¬ 
pended  his  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 

Record  and  Camden  (N.  J.) 

Courier-Post  on  Feb.  1. 

Immediately  after  his  decision 
to  suspend  was  made  known,  the 
Bulletin  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Evening  Bulletin,  bought  the 
morning  and  Sunday  Record 
the  papers  in  Camdem  and  Sta¬ 
tion  WCAU. 

Arrangements  were  made  at 
once  to  publish  the  Sunday  Bul¬ 
letin  beginning  Feb.  9. 

Subatantial  Interest'  in  Camden 

A  statement  by  Robert  Mc¬ 
Lean,  president  of  the  Bulletin, 
made  it  clear  that  the  Camden 
papers  would  be  restored  as 
soon  as  new  ownership  is  con¬ 
summated.  As  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  went  to  press,  an  official 
of  the  Bulletin  Co.  said  “sub¬ 
stantial  interest  is  being  shown 
in  the  Camden  properties." 

As  many  as  six  different  pub¬ 
lishers  were  being  mentioned  as 
bidders,  and  several  newspaper 
brokers  were  busy  trying  to 
work  out  a  deal. 

Major  McLean’s  statement  also 
raised  hopes  that  the  Record 
would  be  salvaged,  but  start  of 
the  Sunday  Bulletin  was  taken 
to  mean  that  the  present  owners 
would  be  interested  only  in  re¬ 
ceiving  bids  for  a  six-day  morn¬ 
ing  operation.  Present  plans 
called  for  publishing  the  Sunday 
Bulletin  in  the  Record  plant 
since  the  Record’s  newsprint 
rolls  are  not  the  same  size  used 
by  the  Bulletin. 

The  radio  station  which  Mr. 

Stem  acquired  in  the  last  year 
in  a  $6,0()0,000  transaction  is  be¬ 
ing  continued  “under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  present  management 
which  is  in  full  control.  ”  The 
Bulletin’s  station.  WPEN,  does 
not  have  the  power  of  WCAU 
but  authority  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  would  be  necessary  before 
lull  title  might  be  taken  by  the 
Bulletin  Co.,  and  then  it  would 
have  to  relinquish  its  other 
station. 

•  ?'*^®tin’s  lightning  stroke  Pressmen  returned  to  work 

u»  taking  the  Stern  properties  Feb.  6.  Differences  were  “ami- 
a  virtual  “trusteeship”  cably  adjudicated,”  it  was  an- 
was  the  most  sensational  news-  noimced,  and  pay  issues  were 
paper  transaction  In  recent  his-  left  to  arbitration  by  Maj. 
lory  and  set  off  a  Cmagressional  George  L.  Berry,  pre.sident  of 

tOITOR  t  PUILISHIR  fM>  NbTMry  •,  1947 


I.  David  Stern 

Fred  A.  Hartley,  New  Jersey  Re¬ 
publican,  said  the  House  Labor 
Committee,  of  which  he  is  chair¬ 
man,  would  begin  hearings  Feb. 
10  with  several  publishers  and 
labor  leaders  as  witnesses. 

Aside  from  the  Camden-Phila- 
delphia  situation.  Hartley  said 
the  committee  wanted  informa¬ 
tion  on  ether  newspaper  strikes. 
He  mentioned  specifically  that 
Roy  A.  Roberts,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star,  had  been  asked  to  tell 
about  the  recent  16-day  shut¬ 


down  due  to  a  dispute  with  a 
carriers’  union. 

Mr.  Stern  has  accepted  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  testify,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced,  and  guild  spokesmen 
will  include  Milton  Murray, 
ANG  president,  and  Samuel 
Eubanks,  ANG  executive  vice- 
president. 

Winding  up  a  long  career  in 
journalism  with  the  suspension 
of  his  Camden  and  Philadelphia 
papers,  Mr.  Stern  accused  the 
guild  of  making  him  “a  target 
for  its  unusual  theories”  and 
said  “it  has  been  impossible  to 
obtain  a  fair  settlement  which 
would  assure  this  newspaper  of 
its  ability  to  discharge  its  obli¬ 
gation  to  the  public.” 

Guild  leaders  announced  the 
strike  would  continue,  and  any 
new  owners  of  the  papers  would 
have  to  effect  a  settlement  be¬ 
fore  its  members  would  go  to 
work.  The  walkout  of  employes 
in  the  editorial  and  business  de¬ 
partments  began  Nov.  7  after 
Mr.  Stern  refused  to  accede  to 
guild  demands,  including  a  $100- 
a-week  minimum  for  reporters. 
The  prevailing  scale  was  $68. 

Mr.  Stern  charged  the  guild 
had  held  “a  cock^  gun”  at  his 
head  in  negotiations  and  he 
stated  flatly  he  “would  not  be 
coerced.” 

Numerous  publishers  around 
the  country  rose  to  the  defense 
of  Mr.  Stern  in  editorials  this 
week,  and  a  few  drew  a  parallel 
in  the  case  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.)  News  which  was  forced 
into  a  merger  after  a  ruinous 
six-month  strike  by  guildsmen 
in  1938-39. 

John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  wrote:  “It 
is  a  tragic  ending  for  the  news- 


Rochester  Tieup  Ends 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  — Resump¬ 
tion  of  publication  by  Roches¬ 
ter's  two  dailies,  the  Times-Union 
and  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  was 
expected  Feb.  7. 

The  two  Gannett  papers  have 
been  closed  down  since  Nov.  8, 
when  the  ’Typographical  Union 
struck.  Demands  for  back  pay 
by  three  other  mechanical 
unions  prolonged  the  contro¬ 
versy  after  the  printers  agreed 
to  a  $14  a  week  increase  early  in 
January. 


the  International,  and  George 
M.  Dale,  chairman  of  the  Special 
Standing  Committee  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation. 

Stereotypers  voted  to  return 
at  a  pay  scale  of  $74  days  and 
$79  night,  compared  with  $59 
and  $65.20,  plus  $115  and  $130 
retroactive  pay  from  Sept.  1  to 
Nov.  14,  but  no  back  pay  for  the 
time  they  were  not  working. 

Mailers,  whose  contract  ex¬ 
pired  Dec.  31,  accepted  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $13  days  and  $14 
nights,  making  their  new  scale 
$59  and  $63.  They  also  receive 
no  pay  for  time  not  working. 

TTie  photoengravers’  union 
was  said  to  be  near  agreement. 


Robert  McLean 

paper  career  of  Dave  Stern,  a 
good  and  true  fighter  for  the 
right  as  he  saw  it  and  a  victim 
of  fanatical  doctrinaires  who 
pretended  to  be  his  friends.” 

“Probably  other  losing  news¬ 
papers  will  follow  the  course  of 
the  Record  into  liquidation,” 
commented  a  Chicago  Tribune 
editorial  titled  “The  Radicals 
Devour  Their  Child.” 

With  intimate  knowledge  of  a 
long  strike  —  by  mechanical 
unions  —  Frank  ’Tripp,  general 
manager  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers.  wrote  a  column,  “Killing 
the  Goose,”  in  which  he  asserted 
“the  mouths  he  (Stern)  fed  have 
bitten  his  hand — right  off.  .  ,  . 
The  guild  struck  his  shop, 
wounded  his  heart,  poisoned  his 
mind.  .  .  .  He  championed  their 
cause,  gave  them  all  but  the 
front  door,  which  they  finaUy 
demanded.” 

A  new  conciliation  meeting, 
scheduled  for  Feb.  4  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  was  cancelled  by  the  sus¬ 
pension  announcement  three 
days  before. 

Temporarily,  at  least,  the  na¬ 
tion’s  third  largest  city,  with  a 
5,000,000  population  in  its  metro¬ 
politan  area,  is  down  to  a  single 
morning  daily,  two  afternooners 
and  one  Sunday  edition  —  the 
lowest  in  history. 

Across  the  river  in  Camden, 
fifth  largest  city  in  the  Garden 
States  with  120,000  population 
and  metropolis  of  central  and 
southern  New  Jersey,  there  Is 
not  even  a  single  daily  news¬ 
paper  now  being  published. 

Close  to  1,500  employes  were 
out  of  employment  by  reason  of 
the  shutdown  of  the  plants  at 
Broad  and  Wood  Streets  here, 
and  in  Camden.  Of  this  number 
more  than  1,000  represent  men 
and  women  in  all  departments 
of  the  Record,  and  nearly  400  in 
the  Camden  plant. 

These  figures  include  also  the 
guild  members  who  have  been 
on  strike  since  last  Nov.  7;  the 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Bulletin  Uses 
Record  Plant  for 
Sunday  Edition 

By  Charles  W.  Duke 
Philadelphia  —  Preparations 
for  issuing  the  first  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  in  the  century-long  history 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin — its 
centennial  is  to  be  celebrated  in 
April — were  being  rushed  amid 
scenes  of  “orderly  confusion”  as 
Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press 
Feb.  6. 

The  Sunday  Bulletin,  with  its 
initial  issue  to  be  that  of  Feb.  9, 
takes  the  place  of  the  Sunday 
Record.  When  announcement 
first  was  made,  it  was  not  be¬ 
lieved  possible  the  Bulletin  man¬ 
agement  could  publish  a  Sunday 
paper  on  one  week’s  notice,  be¬ 
cause  of  mechanical  and  various 
other  problems  involved. 

The  Record  suspended  Feb.  1. 
Its  Sunday  comics  and  magazine 
sections,  and  book  review  sec¬ 
tion,  were  in  the  hands  of  news 
dealers.  They  were  sold  at  the 
Record's  lately  boosted  price  of 
15  cents — as  souvenirs  and  col¬ 
lector’s  items. 

On  Wednesday  night  radio 
bulletins  heralded  the  advent  of 
the  Sunday  Bulletin.  Spot  an¬ 
nouncements  went  forth  from 
WCAU,  acquired  in  the  same 
transaction  that  netted  the  Bul¬ 
letin  the  Stern  newspapers. 

Thursday  morning  brought 
colorful  confirmation  of  the  im¬ 
pending  change  when  Bulletin 
delivery  trucks  appeared  decked 
out  in  red  and  black  signs  bear¬ 
ing  the  legend:  “Follow  Your 
Favorite  Record  Features  in  the 
New  Sunday  Bulletin.  " 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  general 
manager  of  the  Bulletin,  said  the 
Sunday  Bulletin,  temporarily, 
will  carry  all  the  features  for¬ 
merly  appearing  in  the  Sunday 
Record.  These  include,  the 
American  Weekly,  Parade,  two 
sections  of  comics  ( one  full-sized 
format  and  one  smaller  issue), 
and  book  review. 

These  were  being  assembled 
in  the  Record  plant  while  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Dwight  L.  Perrin’s 
staff  prepared  the  black  and 
white  new's  sections  and  the 
metropolitan  and  society  sections 
at  the  Bulletin  plant.  All  Bulle¬ 
tin  men  were  ordered  on  six- 
day  schedule,  with  time-and-a- 
half  for  the  extra  day. 

Howard  W.  Stodghill.  business 
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Stem  Began 

A  NATIVE  son  of  Philadelphia, 

and  a  graduate  of  both  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  Charter  School  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
J.  David  Stern  began  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  career  as  a  reporter  on 
the  old  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 

After  a  short  term  as  general 
manager  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Sews,  he  bought  the 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Times 
in  1911.  The  next  year  he  moved 
to  Illinois  and  took  over  the 
Springfield  News  and  the 
Springfield  Record. 

After  six  years  in  the  Middle 
West,  he  hit  the  trail  back  to 
his  home  ground. 

When  he  took  over  the  more 
or  less  moribund  Camden  Cour¬ 
ier  in  1919,  it  had  a  circulation 
of  7,800  and  was  selling  for  a 
penny.  Aggressively  he  jacked 
up  the  price  to  2c  when  the 
opposition  v'ouldn’t  join  him 
and  then  bou  it  out  the  Post- 
Telegram.  D.  opping  out  the 
Telegram  part  of  it,  he  com¬ 
bined  the  Courier  and  Post  in 
1926  and  housed  both  under  one 
roof. 

Over  the  ensuing  years,  these 
two  papers,  without  any  sizable 
opposition  nearer  than  Trenton 
and  Atlantic  City,  save  for  the 
metropolitan  dailies  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  skyrocketed  to  prosper¬ 
ity.  yielding  neat  returns  on  the 
investment.  From  a  starting  cir¬ 
culation  of  7.800.  they  climbed 
to  more  than  83,000. 

In  1928,  Mr.  Stern  moved 
across  the  river  and  bought  the 
Philadelphia  Record.  Being  a 


manager,  said  he  believed  mats 
would  be  made  in  the  Bulletin 
plant  and  transferred  to  the  Re¬ 
cord,  where  the  full  mechanical 
staff  was  being  maintained,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  small  composing  room 
force. 

Fresh  stocks  of  newsprint 
were  arriving  all  week  at  the 
Record  plant.  Supplies  on  hand 
do  not  fit  Bulletin  presses. 

As  to  the  Sunday  press  run, 
Mr.  Stodghill  said  it  would  ap¬ 
proximate  the  Bulletin’s  own 
run  as  of  this  date — about  730,- 
000.  This  coincided  with  previ¬ 
ous  reports  that  Bulletin  adver¬ 
tising  men  were  quoting  adver¬ 
tisers  a  guarantee  of  around 
three  quarters  of  a  million 
papers. 

The  Bulletin  has  no  color 
press,  except  a  small  affair  for 
advertising  and  house  purposes. 
But  its  problem  there  was  ob¬ 
viated  by  the  fact  the  Record 
has  a  full-sized  color  press  in 
operation  for  printing  its  comics. 

Scenes  around  the  Bulletin 
plant,  were  reminiscent  of  war¬ 
time  “extree”  days.  Bulletin  and 
Record  trucks  were  intermingled 
in  relaying  batteries.  Up  Broad 
Street,  at  the  Record  plant,  an 
almost  sepulchral  silence  was  in 
evidence,  save  for  the  coming 
and  going  of  route  men  and 
dealers,  querying  about  deliver¬ 
ies  and  returns,  etc. 

Even  picketing  of  the  Record 
plant  by  guildsmen  had  ceased. 


Career  on  Phila.  Ledger 


J.  David  Stern,  at  the  time  he  be¬ 
came  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record. 

Democratic  organ,  the  Record 
under  Mr.  Stern  swung  into 
wide  open  support  of  the  New 
Deal  and  Rooseveltian  policies. 
In  1933  the  publisher  took  over 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  but 
returned  after  six  years  to  con¬ 
centrate  upon  his  Philadelphia 
and  Camden  enterprises. 

The  Record  would  have  been 
77  years  old  May  14.  It  was 
founded  as  the  Public  Record  in 
1870  by  William  J.  Swain  as  a 
protest  against  the  sale  of  the 
old  Public  Ledger  by  his  father 
to  George  W.  Childs.  It  was 
bought  in  1877  by  William  M. 
Singerly  and  its  name  changed 
to  the  Philadelphia  Record,  be¬ 
ing  then  the  first  one  cent  news¬ 
paper  in  the  city.  After  Singer- 
ly's  death  it  was  purchased  by 


the  late  John  Wanamaker,  the 
merchant. 

How  Philadelphia  has  changed 
in  respect  to  number  of  news 
papers  may  be  judged  from  the 
three  quarters  century  span  of 
the  Record.  There  were  eigh* 
other  newspapers  in  Philadd- 
phia  when  the  Record  was 
founded  in  1870.  Oldest  was  the 
Inquirer,  founded  in  1829  and 
still  operating.  The  Eueninj 
Bulletin  this  year  is  celebrating 
its  centennial.  The  Public 
Ledger,  founded  in  1836,  passed 
out  of  existence  in  its  98'th  year. 

Other  old  newspapers  Included 
the  Herald  and  Col.  Alexander 
McClure’s  old  Philadelphia 
Times.  Frank  Munsey  took  a 
turn  at  this  city  with  his  Eve¬ 
ning  Times,  1908-1914,  with  the 
Scripps-McCrea  combination  try¬ 
ing  out  their  News-Post  about 
the  same  period. 

When  Stern  broke  into  Cam¬ 
den  and  later  Philadelphia,  this 
city  had  five  morning  and  three 
evening  newspapers.  The  late 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  put  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  out  of  commission, 
buying  up  and  absorbing  them 
into  h:s  morning  and  evening 
Public  Ledgers.  Included  here 
were  the  old  Press  of  Charles 
Emory  Smith  fame;  the  JVonh 
American,  and  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
graph.  Another  favorite  of  that 
period  was  the  Item,  published 
with  political  backing. 

With  the  Record  gone,  only 
the  Inquirer  and  Bulletin  sur¬ 
vive  along  with  the  tabloid 
Daily  News  which  entered  the 
afternoon  field  in  1925. 


Police  informed  guild  pickets 
they  would  have  to  withdraw 
from  the  Record  plant,  since  it 
no  longer  belonged  to  Mr.  Stern. 
Some  guildsmen  said  they  were 
trying  to  find  buyers  for  both 
the  Philadelphia  and  Camden 
paper.s. 

“They  are  in  fact  for  sale  des¬ 
pite  all  you  may  have  heard  to 
the  contrary,”  said  Mr.  Slocum. 
“By  that.  I  mean  both  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  and  the  Camden 
Courier-Post. 

“In  regard  to  the  Camden 
properties,  a  substantial  interest 
has  been  shown  by  possible 
buyers.  Whether  this  will  ripen 
into  action  has  yet  to  be  seen. 
Bulletin  management  has  had  a 
number  of  inquiries  concerning 
Camden,  but  nothing  to  date  in¬ 
dicative  of  substantial  offers.” 

The  Bulletin  station,  WPEN, 
which  it  acquired  several  years 
ago  for  $620,000,  also  is  for  sale, 
he  added. 

■ 

Citizens'  Group  Writes 
Report  on  Springfield 

Springfield,  Mass.  —  As  the 
strike  on  the  four  local  dallies 
reached  the  end  of  its  19th  week 
on  the  5th,  local  residents  were 
waiting  a  promised  official  re¬ 
port  from  Mayor  Daniel  B. 
Brunton  and  a  committee  of  25 
representative  citizens. 

The  report,  expected  Feb.  lOt 
will  be  broadcast  by  the  Mayor. 


E  6.  P  CALENDAR 

Frb.  10-11 — Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  meeting.  Con¬ 
gress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  1.3 — Ohio  Select  List, 
luncheon,  Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel,  Columbus. 

Feb.  13-14 — Ohio  Newspa¬ 
per  Assn.,  annual  convention, 
Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Feb.  14  —  Buckeye  Press 
Assn.,  breakfast  meeting, 
Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Feb.  14-15 — Alabama  Press 
Assn.,  76th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Montgomery. 

Feb.  14-15 — Canadian  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Assn.,  meeting, 
Norton-Palmer  Hotel,  Wind¬ 
sor. 

Feb.  15-17 — Northwest  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Nicollet,  Minneap¬ 
olis. 

Feb.  17-18  —  Southern 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  (Western  Division), 
Galvez  Hotel,  Galveston, 
Texas. 

Feb.  18  —  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Exec¬ 
utives  Assn.,  annual  winter 
meeting,  Hawthorne  Room, 
Parker  House,  Boston. 

Feb.  21-22 — Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  28th 
annual  Oregon  press  confer¬ 
ence,  school  of  journalism, 
Univ.  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 


^1^1  TOR.  .  A  rU  BKSHIR  Febniarr  R  W47 
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^^eatli  the  ^lAJaterhurij.  (C^onn»)  ^^emocrat 


Staff’s  Loyalty,  Enthusiasm 
Couldn’t  Combat  High  Costs 


Ryder's  VaUant  Eflort  to  RebuUd 

Daily  All  Comes  to  Naught  °V/??.at  the  men  and  women  of 

the  Democrat,  who  had  learned 

Rv  Rettv  Blemrhffrfl  to  cut  many  a  corner  with 

jjy  Deny  Diancnara  efficacious  results,  were  proud! 

™  ^  .  ,  ,  Everyone  realized  the  job 

WATERBURY,  Conn.  —  It  was  The  Democrat  s  most  priceless  ahead  was  a  tough  one.  It 
two  days  after  Christmas,  un-  asset — though  low  on  luck  and  would  take  years  to  put  the 
qwistionably  the  gayest  holiday  money  for  years— was  its  reser-  Democrat  on  a  steady  footing 
the  75  employes  of  the  Water-  voir  of  goodwill.  Its  well  wish-  with  its  competitor,  and  the 
tmry  Democrat  had  experienced  ers  were  legion.  Reporters  rush-  long-range  program  would  in- 
in  years.  ing  along  on  their  beats  were  volve  bitter  fighting,  gruelling 

They  had  special  reason  for  stopped  two  or  three  times  on  hard  work,  and  bigger  head- 
celebration.  After  a  long,  tough  the  same  block  by  interested  by-  aches.  But’  the  gang  was  ready 
year  and  a  half  of  fighting  and  standers,  with  the  query:  “How  ^1 

working,  the  Democrat’s  wiver-  you  folks  doin’  over  there?  ‘ 


year  and  a  half  of  fighting  and  standers,  with  the  query:  “How 
working,  the  Democrat’s  wiver-  you  folks  doin’  over  there? 
thing  and  circulation  figures,  Hope  you  make  it,’’  or  “I  heard 
ebbing  since  1929,  were  once  the  Democrat  is  much  improved 


again  on  the  uptrend. 

Under  the  leadership  of 


Maxim  Ryder,  recruit^  from  up.” 


the  Bowles  newspapers  in  That  they  were  not  subscrib-  brighten  the  once  cream-colored 
Springfield,  Mass,  in  midsum-  ers,  and  that  a  painful  per-  walls,  transformed  a  sickening 
mcr  of  1945,  the  63-year-old  centage  of  merchants  was  wait-  beige-grey  by  years  of  dust  and 
rrening  paper,  still  sound  appar-  ing  for  circulation  figures  to  im-  grime.  One  night  early  in  1945, 
eotly  in  body  and  limb,  but  prove  was  obvious.  But  so  was  four  reporters  had  housecleaned 
shaky  at  the  joints,  began  to  the  fact  that  though  the  world  the  city  room  with  gauze  band- 
reveal  surprising  vitality.  admires  success,  deep  down  in  ages  over  their  nostrils  and 


reveal  surprising  vitality. 


over  their  nostrils  and 


bad  proved  himself  a  genius  In  underdog 


manager  its  heart,  it’s  cheering  for  the  mouths.  But  they  never  could 


quite  bring  themselves  to  the 


making  long-needed  improve-  This  all-round  applause  from  task  again. 

merits  and  innovations  with  little  the  grandstand  inspired  the  “Now  if  we  had  the  money  to 

expenditure.  The  till  was  piti-  staff,  clutching  firmly  to  the  spend,”  prefaced  a  good  portion 

fully  low  and  had  been  for  belief  that  some  day  the  Demo-  of  the  shop  talk.  That  in  the 

some  time.  .  .  .  crat  would  again  flourish  as  one  not  -  too  -  distaht  future  there 

of  Connecticut’s  foremost  dailies,  would  be  plenty  of  money  to 


Complete  Transformation 


,  ,  It  was  true  the  Democrat  did  work  with,  it  seems,  was  always 

The  Mitorial  page  underwent  have  quite  the  streamlin^  the  unshakable  belief  of  Demo- 


I  complete  transformation 


appearance  of  the  opposition’s  crat  workers.  Where  it  was 


iMm,  radio  and  Sunday  church  40-page  editions.  The  type  was  coming  from,  no  one  exactly 


included. 


dated,  the  press  badly  in  need  knew. 


l^^ate  was  concen-  gj  repairs.  Engraving  was  done  Having  successfully  weathered 

tratM  upon  better  coverage  in  jjy  an  establishment  five  blocks  many  a  storm,  the  men  and 
nearoy  towns.  ...  A  livewire  across  town.  A  frequent  occur-  women  of  the  Democrat  were 
muiatlon  manager  took  over,  rence  was  for  the  engraver  to  people  of  strong  and  quiet  faith, 
tor  nmny  months  thereafter  ggjj  gp  gity  editor,  and  ask  The  Lord  and  time  would  pro- 
Durn^  the  midnight  oil.  .  .  .  calmly,  while  the  composing  vide— even  when  the  pay  checks 

Members  of  the  staff  found  room  boss  yelped  for  cuts,  “Bill,  were  two  days  late  in  Novem- 

tneituelves  in  new  jobs,  per-  jjg  ygg  want  that  four-column  ber,  their  anxiety  ended  the  min- 
formmg  Mtter  than  previously,  gut  today?”  But  som^ow.  de-  ute  the  yellow  slip  was  safely 
’  ’  ’la  j  Vincent  Maloney  spite  its  meagre  income,  its  lack  deposited  in  their  pockets. 

SKTlnced  his  front  office  so  gf  facilities,  its  understaffed  Later  astute  business  men 

prTOfreaders  might  have  more  personnel,  and  its  multitudinous  were  to  ask:  “But  didn’t  you 

light  and  quiet,  and  established 
himself,  with  the  enlarged  cir- 
culatlon  department.  In  the 
large  back  room,  amid  the  dusty 
shelves  and  an  incredible  ac- 
emulation  of  antiquated  and 
discarded  equipment. 

Reservoir  of  Goodwill 

Practically  every  month  under 
the  Ryder  regime  brought  more 
innovations  and  changes,  and 
every  employe  worked  a  little 
h^er  and  a  little  faster  to  meet 
the  new  schedule.  Yet  the  de¬ 
mands  for  more  effort  and  time 
were  cheerfully  accepted  by 
Democrat  employes.  For  years 
they  had  been  hoping  the  ailing 
sheet  would  recover. 

2ach  innovation,  too,  brought 
sterner  competition  from  the  .  ,  . .  ,  „ 

waterbury  Republican  and  I-  Max  Ryder  (with  mustache  and  bow  tie)  is  pictured  with  fellow 
ffaterburu  American,  morning  employes  at  Christmas  party.  At  his  left  is  Betty  Blanchard,  author 
and  evening  opposition.  of  the  story  on  the  death  of  the  Democrat. 


Hope  you  make  it,”  or  “I  heard  Housecleaning  by  Staff 

the  Democrat  is  much  improved  Many  of  us  lived  just  from 
these  days.  Now  that’s  what  I  week  to  week  hoping  the  next 


call  the  fighting  spirit.  Keep  it  might  bring  a  painter  with  a 


pail  of  silver-green  paint  to 
brighten  the  once  cream-colored 


J.  Max  Ryder  (with  mustache  and  bow  tie)  is  pictured  with  fellow 
employes  at  Christmas  party.  At  his  left  is  Betty  Blanchard,  author 
of  the  story  on  the  death  of  the  Democrat. 


William  T.  Farrington,  last  city 
editor  of  the  Waterbury  Democrat, 
worked  for  that  newspaper  more 

than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

people  realize  that  the  paper’s 
income,  though  obviously  in- 
oreasad,  could  not  meet  the 
highest  costs  many  prosperous 
concerns  were  forced  to  strug¬ 
gle  with  in  their  history?” 

Of  course,  we  knew  the  cost 
of  newsprint  had  doubled,  that 
management  had  signed  a  new 
contract  with  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  involving  substantial 
raises,  and  many  others  in  all 
departments  were  asking  for 
more  money  to  meet  the  high 
cost  of  living,  though  the  Demo¬ 
crat  paid  as  well  as  most  Con¬ 
necticut  dailies. 

Yet.  in  exuberant  spirits,  we 
of  the  Democrat  celebrated 
Christmas,  1946,  and  our  hard- 
won  battle — the  Democrat— en¬ 
feebled,  battered,  and  ridiculed 
— was  beginning  to  perk! 

The  Fateful  Morning 

Shreds  of  red  paper  streamers, 
several  ginger  ale  bottles,  an 
empty  cheese  glass  still  added 
to  the  general  clutter  of  the  city 
room  on  that  fateful  morning 
of  Dec.  27. 

My  typewriter  carriage  that 
morning  was  filled  with  the  us¬ 
ual  run-of-the-mill  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  women’s  editor,  a 
few  clippings  from  the  opposi¬ 
tion’s  morning  paper,  and  a  half 
a  dozen  belat^  Christmas  cards. 

My  assistant  —  knee-deep  in 
the  joys  of  planning  an  April 
wedding  —  was  especially  re¬ 
ticent.  She  was  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  her  obits. 
Calmly  and  in  a  feigned  busi¬ 
ness-like  manner,  she  handed 
me  a  half  sheet  of  paper.  “Get 
ready  for  a  shock,”  it  read. 
“Here’s  an  unexpected  obit. 
We’re  closing  our  doors  tomor¬ 
row.  Going  out  of  business.” 

City  Editor  Sings — ^That's  Bad! 

It  didn’t  make  sense,  even 
after  the  second  reading.  The 
Democrat  was  on  the  uphill! 
And  if  this  were  true,  wouldn’t 
there  have  been  some  inkling  of 
the  threatening  calamity?  Of 
course,  no  changes  had  tran¬ 
spired  during  the  past  month, 
but  yet — 

Suddenly  the  city  editor  be¬ 
gan  to  sing.  .  .  .  That  augured 
no  good.  He  always  sang  when 
trouble  was  brewing.  His  ren¬ 
dition  that  morning  of  “Let  Me 
Call  You  Sweetheart,”  grew 
louder  and  louder,  until  it  re- 
( Continued  on  page  66) 
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Harper  Report  Describes 
Consumer  Panel  Experiment 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Study  for  ANAN 
Tests  Techniques  and  Controls 

By  Marion  Harper 

Senior  Associate,  Morion  Harper  Associates,  Inc. 


A  reprint  of  a  paper  read 
before  the  annual  cortvention 
of  the  American  Statistical 
Association  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  January  24.  Mr.  Harper 
who  has  been  research  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Advertising  Net¬ 
work  since  its  inception,  con¬ 
ducted  for  that  organisation 
the  consumer  panel  discussed 
here.  While  complete  find¬ 
ings  of  the  project  have  not 
yet  been  compiled,  this  ar¬ 
ticle  provides  much  descrip¬ 
tive  detail  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  operational  tech¬ 
nique  of  his  consumer  panel. 

Sensitive  Gauge 
Of  Consumer  Behavior 

CAN  the  sales  effectiveness  of 
the  advertising  of  manufac¬ 
turers  in  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  and  by  radio  be  meas¬ 
ured  with  accuracy?  More 
sp^ifically,  can  any  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  methods  of  measurement 
be  adapted  for  use  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual  market  or  city  in  which 
the  buying  behavior  of  a  signi¬ 
ficantly  sizable  and  representa¬ 
tive  group  of  families  may  be 
studied  at  affordable  cost? 

To  be  of  maximum  use  such 
a  device  should  provide  periodic 
reporting  on  brand  purchases, 
brand  changes,  quantities 
bought,  and  reading  and  listen¬ 
ing  habits  of  the  population 
measured. 

Obviously  these  data  are  ob¬ 
tainable  only  by  means  of  re¬ 
peated  interviewing  —  in  short, 
by  use  of  the  panel  technique. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  outline 
some  of  the  procedures  followed 
in  an  experiment,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  adapt  existing 
teclteiques  to  the  purposes  previ¬ 
ously  described.  I  shall  confine 
my  discussion  to  the  subject 
assigned  to  me,  viz.,  the  setting 
up  and  operation  of  a  consumer 
panel,  rather  than  to  an  analysis 
of  results. 

Since  all  advertising  is  aimed 
at  influencing  people,  it  was 
decided  to  confine  our  experi¬ 
ment  to  the  consumer  panel. 
The  consumer  panel  seemed  to 
be  a  more  sensitive  instrument 
for  _  measuring  consumer  be¬ 
havior  and  to  yield  more  com¬ 
prehensive  and  definite  data 
than  bi  possible  through  use  of 
a  retail  store  or  inventory  panel. 

The  city  selected  for  our 
experiment  (Harrisburg,  Pa.— 
Ed.)  has  a  population  of  23,764 
families.  It  is  a  self-contained 
market,  the  resources  of  which 
come  about  equally  from  Indus 
try  and  agriculture.  The  sam¬ 
ple  of  families  which  complete 
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the  12  weeks  of  experimental  ac¬ 
tivity  was  166,  matched  with 
great  care  so  as  to  be  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  population.  In 
matching  the  sample,  existing 
data  from  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau,  including  block 


Marion  Harper 
Votary  of  Trial  by  Jury 

tract  data,  were  used.  The  cri¬ 
teria  were  income,  home  rental 
value,  native  or  foreign-born, 
race,  and  number  of  children 
per  family. 

While  our  experimental  work 
with  size  of  sample  is  continu¬ 
ing,  this  sample  size  seemed  to 
be  adequate  for  our  uses  as  we 
were  willing  to  forego  resolving 
the  sample  into  age,  sex  and 
racial  groups. 

Families  were  selected  by 
competent  supervisors  and  all 
information  was  gathered  pe¬ 
riodically  by  interviewers. 

Recruiting  panel  members 
was  accomplished  without  the 
promise  of  rewards.  Prospective 
respondents  were  told  the  ap¬ 
proximate  length  of  the  ex¬ 
periment,  that  it  was  being 
conducted  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  about  more  efficient  dis¬ 
tribution  of  packaged  merchan¬ 
dise  and  therefore  to  lower  costs 
of  distribution  and  ultimately 
consumer  prices.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  experimental  pe¬ 
riod,  participants  in  the  panel 
were  rewarded  with  $5  mer¬ 
chandise  certificate  redeemable 
at  a  leading  department  store. 

The  participation  of  such  a 
large  number  of  families  in  a 
consumer  panel,  without  pro¬ 
mise  of  reward,  seems  to  run 
directly  contrary  to  popular  be¬ 
lief  among  research  practition¬ 
ers.  A  more  recent  experience 
with  a  smaller  panel  in  another 
city  indicates  rather  conclusive¬ 
ly  that  the  promise  of  a  reward 


is  not  the  primary  consideration 
in  the  participation  of  panel 
members. 

In  recruiting  the  panel,  325 
housewives  were  interviewed  to 
determine  their  willingness  to 
participate.  Of  these,  55  refused 
to  participate.  These  55  fam¬ 
ilies  were  compared  critically 
with  other  prospective  panel 
participants  to  reveal  what  sig¬ 
nificant  differences,  if  any,  ex¬ 
isted  between  those  who  agreed 
to  participate  and  those  who 
refused.  None  was  found. 

Of  the  other  270,  50  families 
were  rejected  because  they  did 
not  fit  into  the  panel  when 
matched  to  population.  The 
panel  during  the  first  week  com¬ 
prised  220  families. 

Mortality  of  participants  was 
highest  during  the  first  week 
of  interviewing  when  36  panel 
members  refused  to  submit  to 
a  second  interview  on  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  their  husbands. 
The  husbands  suspected  that  our 
interviewers  were  OPA  inspec¬ 
tors  seeking  hoarded  merchan¬ 
dise.  In  the  second  week,  12 
members  were  lost  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  and  in  the  third 
week,  an  additional  6  members 
either  left  the  community  or 
were  hospitalized.  The  remain¬ 
ing  166  panel  members  com¬ 
pleted  the  12-week  experimental 
period. 

These  panel  members  gave  re¬ 
peated  evidence  of  a  desire  to 
be  cooperative.  In  repeated  in¬ 
stances  definite  appointments 
were  made  in  advance  with  in¬ 
terviewers.  It  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  a  respondent  who  could 
not  be  at  home  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  with  a  next  door 
neighbor  for  the  interviewer 
to  obtain  access  to  her  home. 
Lists  of  commodities  were  fre¬ 
quently  prepared  in  advance. 

One  of  the  significant  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  panel  conducted 
by  interviewers  as  contrasted 
with  a  mail  panel  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  personal  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  inter¬ 
viewer  and  the  respondent.  This 
apparently  results  in  the  re¬ 
spondent  going  to  unusual 
lengths  to  give  both  complete 
and  accurate  information.  This 
was  substantiated  in  the  closing 


Press  Surgery 

Seattle,  Wash.  —  A  dosen 
newspapers  were  examined 
by  a  "chief  surgeon"  and  his 
staff  in  a  newspaper  clinic 
conducted  recently  by  the 
University  o  f  Washington 
School  of  Journalism.  Students 
sat  in  a  gallery  while  spe¬ 
cialists  analysed  typography, 
story  structure,  pictures,  ad¬ 
vertising  layouts  ond  edi¬ 
torial  page  treatment. 


Chain  Store  Aides 
Honored  by  Daily 

Port  Huron,  Mich.  —  Pu^. 
Usher  William  W.  Ottaway  of 
the  Port  Huron 
is  emphasizing 
better  relations 
between  chain 
stores  and  the 
newspaper. 

The  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  is  giv¬ 
ing  a  series  of 
dinners  in 
honor  of  chain 
store  executives, 
carrying  out  a 
plan  suggested 
by  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  A  t 
the  first  session,  Mr.  Ottaway 
presented  a  gift  to  the  manage 
of  the  local  Sears,  Roebuck 
store  who  was  leaving  that  con¬ 
cern  to  start  his  own  business. 


Times  HeaU 


Ottoway 


weeks  of  our  experiment,  when 
it  became  increasingly  difficult 
for  interviewers  to  disengage 
themselves  from  personal  con¬ 
versation  with  respondents. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  we  were  not 
seriously  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  conditioning  of  res¬ 
pondents  due  to  repeated  inte^ 
viewing  since  the  principal  ef¬ 
fort  was  devoted  to  recording 
merchandise  found  in  inventory. 
Only  when  interviewers  ask^ 
specific  questions  regarding 
brand  changes  did  respondents 
become  aware  of  the  categories 
of  merchandise  being  measured. 

In  addition  to  the  larger  panel 
of  166  members,  a  smaller  con¬ 
trol  panel  consisting  of  57  mon- 
bers  was  operated  upon  the 
same  plan. 

Interviewers  called  twice  i 
week,  at  which  time  a  complete 
inventory  was  taken  of  16  gro¬ 
cery  and  drug  products  found 
in  kitchen,  pantry  and  bath¬ 
room.  Upon  each  product  found 
in  inventory  was  placed  a 
distinguishing  mark  denoting 
the  time  of  its  appearance  in 
the  home,  and  this  symbol  was 
recorded  on  the  inventory 
forms. 

A  complete  inventory  of  all 
magazines  found  in  the  home 
was  made  in  the  same  manner. 

At  the  time  of  the  second  in¬ 
ventory  in  each  week,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  list  of  media  ques¬ 
tions  was  asked  of  panel  parti¬ 
cipants.  These  Included  the 
newspapers  read  during  the 
week,  daily  and  Sunday,  and 
the  daytime  and  evening  radio 
programs  listened  to  in  that 
home  during  the  previous  seven 
days. 

Our  experiment  had  three 
major  objectives:  (a)  We  de- 
sir^  to  determine  what  part  of 
the  total  consumption  of  eer 
tain  brands  of  merchandlie  j 
could  be  accounted  for  byj™ 
inventory  method  repeated  win 
great  frequency;  (b)  without  the 
conditioning  which  might  haw  , 
resulted  from  keeping  a  diary,  , 
we  desired  to  measure  the  at  , 
curacy  with  which  housewives  , 
could  recall  the  brands  pur-  j 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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Adroit  Promotion  Develops 
Young  Moderns’  Section 


Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  Finds 

I _ .  I*  •  .  ^  .  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 

MerCnCQltS  ivnxious  to  Ircirticipcrte  Seattle  star.  Just  prior  to  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Post-Gazette,  she  was 

PITTSBURGH.  Pa. — ^The  Pitta-  some  selling;  a  series  of  frolic-  coordinator  of  promotion  and 
Iftrgh  Post-Gazette  has  in-  some,  colorful  cards  mailed  to  publicity  for  Elizabeth  Arden  in 
auiurated  a  lively  new  section  advertisers  pointing  out  the  buy-  New  York. 

Ijfiined  exclusively  at  those  of  ing  power  and  buying  habits  of  To  keep  the  “Young  Moderns” 

iti  readers  who  are  in  their  this  group  of  readers;  posters  for  feature  on  its  proper  plane,  Mrs. 

teens  and  twenties.  local  schools  and  stores  and  Brandon  has  surrounded  herself 

Aptly  named  the  “Young  Mod-  radio  spot  announcements.  Car  with  an  “advisory  board”  of 
emi”  seihion — and  given  effec-  cards  and  24-sheet  posters  are  about  20  local  high  school  and 
tin  magazine  treatment  in  being  prepared,  as  well  as  a  college  students,  careerists  and 
Bikeup  and  layout— it  is  now  four-color  folder  for  general  young  married  couples.  This 
I  regular  Friday  feature  of  the  mailing  that  will  include  repro-  enthusiastic  panel  —  which  she 
paper.  Major  emphasis  on  its  duction  pf  “Young  Moderns”  easily  rounded  up  with  the  aid 
picture-laden  pages  is  on  clothes,  pages.  of  the  schools — meets  frequently 

to  Jobs,  homes  and  hobbies—  Light-hearted  Mood  and 

ill  for  young  people!  •  i-  provides  the  bright  ideas  needed 

Starting  as  a  single  page  about  Using  lightly  written  copy—  to  make  the  new  feature  click 

ij  wee^  ago— well  bolstered  fanciful  art — mc^  of  the  ^ith  its  readers. 

•ith  some  promotion — it  was  follows  the  rame  Clothes  and  fashions  usually 

opened  to  advertisers  for  the  l*gnt-hearted  tenor  as  that  of  the  get  top  billing.  Everything 

_  reading  young  womens  maga-  shown  on  the  pages  is  photo- 

zines.  House  ads  to  attract  read-  graphed  locally  —  usually  with 

ers  have  been  on  ^e  theme;  models  from  high  schools  and 

Famous  Young  Moderns  of  colleges— and  is  always  avail- 

History;-  Subjects  have  been  able  locally.  Feminine  enthusi- 

^  Lady  Godiya,  Penmope,  Sche-  asm  for  such  things  being  what 

W.  herazade.  Carmen,  Ophelia.  Jo-  jt  is,  the  girls  have  gotten  most 

Bk  sephine  and  Pharaohs  daughter,  o£  the  attention  thus  far,  but 
all  of  whom— it  is  suggested—  Mrs.  Brandon  insists  that 
would  have  fared  much  better  young  men  will  be  far  from  neg- 
had  they  had  the  Post-Gazette's  lected. 


That  youthful  look. 


cellent  customers  “Young  Mod-  clothes,  foods,  cosmetics,  h( 
erns”  are.  These  have  pointed  furnishings  and  the  like  to 
out  that  young  people  buy  the  peal  to  these  young  readers, 
most  clothes,  and  have  by  far  Campus  Chatter  Column 
the  most  definite  ideas  about  the  v^oiumn 

food  they  eat.  the  homes  they 
live  in  and  the  things  they  do. 

One  card,  carrying  a  small  lip-  clearing  house  for  com 
-stick,  was  a  reminder  that  the  f vents,  important  dates  j 
girls  are  far  and  away  the  best 

!il21fc^°^'^l^aToA‘Sa^  d?stric?-repor1ed  by  sch 

^«its  promptly  boosted  it  Another  card  —  embellished  ‘^^o^T^he^^hobbv  front  mov 
to  two  pages  and  a  still  greater  with  yarn-established  the  fact  « 

.DM*  aUotment  is  expected  to  that  co-eds  live  not  in  houses  records,  radio  and  candid  o 

b*  made  soon.  but  in  sweaters,  and  that  each  u^’l.  i/ 

Managing  Editor's  View  girl  o^vns  approximately  nine. 

. _ ..  A_j_  'r.  Still  another — done  up  as  a  bal- 

let  slipper — revealed  that  girls 

^Itor.-the  new  usually  own  nine  pairs  of  shoes  _ -m 

(at  $8.95  a  pair)  aHd  that  young 
menownW  Ayardgoo<^pro^  1/ 

_  thousands  more  young  motion  niece  disclosed  that  teen-  1 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Brandon 


_ _ 1 _ j  agers  wno  sew  maxe  an  average 

nearly  seven  items  a  year 
hud  aM  (mostly  skirts,  dresses  and 

£  blouses)  and  buy  most  of  their 

£r  j^®i  patterns  and  fabrics  from  de- 

genuine  Interest  ^artment  stores. 

»  them.  There  are  women  s  ...  -  ....... 

[Hies  every  day  for  their  Much-Trorellod  Editor 

mothers  and  financial  and  busi-  Editing  the  Post  -  Gazette’s 
lea  pages  for  their  faUiers,  and  “Young  Moderns”  feature  is 
I  don’t  see  anything  very  rad-  Mrs.  Dorothy  Brandon.  A  long- 
Ml  in  the  idea  of  a  couple  of  time  newspaperwoman — and  one 
?*|es  once  a  week  for  these  well  vers^  in  merchandising — 
rwngsters.  And  when  they  get  she  has  been  a  reporter  for  the 
J*nied  and  have  their  own  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
jOtt,  this  ought  to  help  sell  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  Post-Gazette.”  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Later, 

nut -Gazette  promotion  of  she  was  a  foreign  correspondent 
Tonng  Modems”  has  been  vig-  in  India,  Siam  and  the  Philip- 
^ou.  It  has  included  a  series  pines  for  United  Press,  and  was 
*  Ms  in  the  newspaper,  with  news  editor  of  the  Bangkok 
for  the  advertisers:  Daily  Mail,  Siam. 

*25^  reprints  of  the  feature  For  10  years,  before  taking 
with  a  small  tab  to  do  over  a  foreign  news  desk  for 

»|TOI  t  PUBLISHER  for  Pebniary  B.  1947 


It’s  not  Just  a  re-hash  of  th* 
women’s  pages — and  the  regular 
women’s  features,  of  course,  art 
in  their  usual  place. 

Response  to  the  new  sectloB 
has  been  immediate  and  over¬ 
whelmingly  favorable.  Memben 
of  the  “advisory  board” — who 
are  all  given  to  candor — report 
mounting  interest  every  week 
in  their  own  schools.  Local  ad¬ 
vertisers — and  particularly  de¬ 
partment  stores — have  been  en¬ 
thusiastic  to  the  point  of  con¬ 
tributing  many  ideas  that  might 
lend  themselves  to  the  feature. 
Requests  have  poured  in  to  the 
shopping  column  for  “where  to 
buy”  information  and  the  initial 
offer  of  a  free  sewing  leaflet  sub¬ 
stantially  out-pulled  the  usual 
pattern  offer. 


Whimsical  promotion. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Retail  Space  Selling 
Now  Job  for  Experts 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


THESE  DAYS  finding  white 
space  is  often  a  far  tougher 
Job  for  the  advertising  manager 
than  getting  the  ads  to  fill  it. 
Yet,  while  business  is  going  in 
over  the  transom,  from  behind 
the  door  comes  the  recurring 
plaint:  “Where  can  1  get  a  good 
retail  man?” 

What  he  means  is  that  the 
toothy  smile  and  brisk  manner 
may  be  plentiful,  but  the  times 
ahead  are  going  to  require  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the 
newspaper  and  retailing,  both. 
As  Clyde  Bedell  says  in  “Let’s 
Talk  Retailing,”  the  salesman 
will  have  to  learn  how  to  talk 
the  merchant’s  language. 

Part  of  the  salesman’s  vocab¬ 
ulary  will  be  drawn  from  the 
ever  -  present  and  still  largely 
taken-for-granted  monthly  proof 
books  of  the  syndicated  mat 
services. 

Source  Material 
At  all  newspaper  admen’s 
gatherings,  the  talk  sooner  or 
later  gets  around  to  the  mat 
services.  And  for  some  time 
now,  that  talk  has  concerned  it¬ 
self  more  and  more  with  bow 
they  can  be  used  as  source  ma¬ 
terial  for  selling  new  accounts 
and  fresh  campaign  angles;  less 
and  less  with  defidencies  of  mat 
subjects  and  sizes. 

“nie  time  when  a  mat  service 
was  regarded  as  merely  a  cata¬ 
log  of  illustrations  has  long  since 
passed. 

Today,  in  many  newspaper  of¬ 
fices,  the  advertising  managers 
take  a  working  day  out  of  each 
month  to  analyze  with  their 
staffs  the  latest  issues  of  the  mat 
services.  Loyal  Philips  of  the 
It  etc  Orleans  Item  is  one  who 
has  been  practicing  and  plug¬ 
ging  that  system. 

For  the  most  part,  then,  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  the  materials  de¬ 
pends  on  the  ingenuity  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  of  the  newspaper 
men.  But,  the  mat  services 
themselves  have  been  filling  the 
proof  pages  with  ideas  on  how 
the  mats  can  be  adapted  to  vari¬ 
ous  lines,  and  with  13-,  26-,  or 
even  52-time  campaigns. 

In  fact,  they  have  been  striv¬ 
ing  to  provide  the  newspaper 
man  with  everything  but  the 
personal  approach. 

Random  Examples 
By  way  of  Illustration,  here 
are  a  few  things  taken  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  recent  issues  of  the 
two  biggest  in  the  field— Metro 
Associated  Services  and  Meyer 
Both: 

Metro:  A  set  of  layouts  for 
opticians,  featuring  contact 
lenses.  ’This  resulted  from  the 
request  of  a  client  who  wanted 
to  know  why  the  devil  Metro 
didn't  have  illustrations  of  con¬ 
tact  lenses  in  its  service.  Was  It 
not  aware  that  they’re  becoming 
important  business?  Metro  did  a 
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neat  job  of  keying  attention- 
compelling  illustrations  from  the 
regular  service  into  a  head  and 
copy  on  contact  lenses.  Still  no 
picture  of  the  lenses,  but  it  did 
the  trick. 

Meyer  Both:  A  cleverly -ex¬ 
ecuted  campaign  of  13  ads,  seven 
inches  on  one  column,  for  res¬ 
taurants.  Each  was  topped  by  a 
picture  of  a  food,  followed  with 
a  gag  headline,  then  a  little  sales 
copy.  Some  of  the  heads :  “I’m 
Just  a  Little  Mixed  Up”  (salad); 
“Strictly  from  Boston”  (baked 
beans);  “How  Do  I  Stack  Up?” 
(three-decker  sandwich);  “Gosh, 
Was  My  Face  Red”  (lobster). 
Corny,  maybe,  but  attention- 
compelling. 

Metro  and  Meyer  Both;  Spe¬ 
cial  illustrations  and  layouts,  for 
institutional  and  product  ads,  on 
the  Edison  Centennial  in  Febru¬ 
ary. 

Metro  and  Meyer  Both:  A 
flood  of  Valentine  material,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  dozens  of  products 
and  services. 

Newspapers  Wont  It 

Much  of  the  material  supplied 
by  these  two,  by  Stamps-Con- 
haim  (a  general  service  stress¬ 
ing  soft  goods ) ,  and  by  a  host  of 
specialized  services  dealing  with 
newspapers  as  well  as  stores,  is 
the  product  of  their  own  ideas. 
For  the  mat  services  are  very 
close  observers  of  retail  activi¬ 
ties  and  trends. 

Ultimately,  however,  their 
constant  quest  for  something 
new  and  different  stems  from 
the  desires  of  the  newspapers, 
which  learned  long  ago  that  the 
way  to  sell  space  is  not  to  “sell” 
it  but  to  show  bow  it  can  be 
used  effectively. 

It’s  interesting  to  note  that 
fully  half  of  the  ad  entries  from 
smaller  stores  in  the  recent  na¬ 
tionwide  competition  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Ck>ods  Asso¬ 
ciation  used  syndicated  mats  for 
their  art-work.  And  many  of 
these  were  produced  by  one- 
man  staffs  in  the  stores,  working 
with  space  salesmen. 

Wallets  and  Minds 

NOW  AND  THEN  a  survey 

shows  that  business  men,  the 
people  who  benefit  most  directly 
from  advertising,  are  woefully 
deficient  in  their  appreciation  of 
its  values. 

To  increase  advertising’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  among  leaders  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  started  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  series  of  messages 
by  prominent  agency  presidents. 
The  statements  will  run  monthly 
in  ad  form  in  the  Journal. 

The  first,  signed  by  J.  M. 
Mathes,  head  of  the  agency  bear¬ 
ing  his  name,  urges  business  to 
use  advertising  to  “make  known 
its  philosophy  as  well  as  its 
merchandise” — to  induce  men  to 


open  their  minds  to  ideas  as 
they  have  been  induced  to  open 
their  wallets  to  buy  products. 

The  Journal  is  offering  re¬ 
prints,  obtainable  from  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department,  44  Broad 
St,,  New  York  City. 

New  Departure 
AN  AGENCY  in  Baltimore, 

VanSant,  Dugdale  &  Co.,  has 
devised  a  scheme  calculate  to 
help  the  frustrated  space  sales¬ 
men. 

The  media  representatives 
have  had  to  depend  on  catch-as- 
catch-can  methods  to  get  an 
audience  for  presentations  with 
important  agency  executives. 

Now,  says  President  Wilbur 
VanSant,  in  a  letter  to  publica¬ 
tions,  his  agency  has  set  aside  a 
period — starting  4  p.m,  Mondays 
— expressly  for  viewing  publica¬ 
tion  presentations.  “Itwill  make 
life  easier  for  the  media  man,” 
he  said,  “and  at  the  same  time 
enable  the  all-important  agency 
men,  ,  .  .  account  executives, 

plans  men.  space  men,  etc . 

to  get  the  benefit.” 

They’ll  all  be  there,  he  prom¬ 
ises,  unless  absence  is  enforced 
by  “one  of  those  four-alarm  fires 
which  periodically  light  the 
horizon  of  the  agency  business.” 

Doubling  Up 

FRANK  MEEKER,  head  of  the 

American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  made  it 
clear  In  his  talk  before  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  convention  the 
other  day  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  have  settled  down  to  a  two¬ 
fold  job.  While  they’re  selling 
their  own  individual  newspa¬ 
pers,  he  said,  they’re  going  to 
put  forth  a  lot  more  effort, 
through  their  association,  to  sell 
the  daily  newspaper  medium  as 
a  whole. 

To  implement  the  program, 
the  AANR  has  assessed  doubled 
dues  for  1947,  Part  of  that  may 
be  inflation,  but  chiefly  the  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  is  calculated  to 
make  possible  more  of  the  pres¬ 
entations  by  which  the  AANR 
has  been  promoting  the  medium. 
Some  of  those  made  to  date  are 
Newspapers  Get  Action,  Passport 
to  30  Million  Pantries,  Daily 
Newspapers  and  Radio  Chains 
as  National  Media,  and  Partners 
in  Progress,  which  tells  how 
newspapers  have  furthered  the 
automotive  industry. 

Presenting  .  .  . 

SPEAKING  of  presentations,  the 

Bureau  of  Advertising  has 
some  new  ones  up  its  sleeve. 
Altogether  there  are  four  in  the 
current  program. 

The  first.  Grass  Roots  and 
Greater  Profits,  has  already  had 
a  couple  of  showings — ^before  the 
NAEA  and  the  New  York  State 
publishers. 

The  second.  Public  Opinion  Is 
Local,  had  its  first  public  show¬ 
ing  —  a  “preview”  —  last  week 
(E  &  P,  Feb.  1,  p.  8). 

Two  others  are  now  being 
whipped  Into  shape — ^The  Daily 
Newspaper,  Its  Influence  on 
American  Life  and  Business; 
and  More  Power  in  Newspaper 
Ads,  an  analysis  of  1,000  food 
ads  from  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading. 

IDITOR  A  PU 


NAEA  Summer 
Meeting  in  S.  F.  i 

Chicago  —  The  mid-year  ei>.  ^ 
ference  of  the  Newspaper  Aifm 
tising  Executives  Associate 
will  be  held  at  the  Mark  R& 
kins  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  jX 
7-10.  it  was  announced  by  PrJ 
dent  James  W.  Egan,  Jr  %, 
ledo  Blade. 


Campaigns  &  Accouoh 

By  Betty  Feezel 


New  Chevrolet  A'Coming 
BRINGING  out  the  new  1I6 
Chevrolet  this  week.  Crape 
LET  Motoh  Division,  Gentry 
Motors,  has  scheduled  natloa 
wide  newspaper  advertiseinenii 
under  the  Chevrolet  coc^eratHi 
advertising  program,  begiiniin 
Feb.  9.  National  magazine  w 
follow  Feb.  22.  The  ads  ibo« 
the  much  talked-of  “biggw. 
looking,  better-looking”  nev 
car,  front  view. 

Dealers  throughout  the 
country  have  placed  advann 
“teaser”  copy  all  this  week.  Thh 
copy  serv^  as  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  each  dealer  of  hU  on 
date  for  official  unveiling  of  Qm 
new  line,  and  also  came  dom 
strongly  on  two  points:  that  the 
1947  line  “creates  a  new  hiih 
standard  of  big-car  quality  it 
lowest  cost”  and  that  the 
rolet  line  still  is  the  lowest 
priced  in  its  field.  The  teaser 
ads  measured  65  and  44  inches 
and  featured  the  popeyed  dm- 
acter  used  for  many  years  In 
Chevrolet  ads. 

Campbell-Ewald  Company,  De¬ 
troit,  is  the  agency. 

Suds  Discovery 
“irs  HERE!  The  greatest  mk 
discovery  in  2,000  yearsP  an¬ 
nounce  current  ads  for  OrefL 
Procter  &  Gamble  product 
which  has  now  achieved  na¬ 
tional  distribution.  Intenalva  in¬ 
troductory  sales  drives  are  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  in  some  of  tbi 
recently-entered  areas,  includini 
New  York  City.  At  prasedl 
Dreft’s  national  schedule  in¬ 
cludes  dailies,  Sunday  comics, 
network  radio,  radio  qiots  and 
farm  Journals.  Copy  streaw 
Dreft’s  wonder  performahce  * 
pecially  on  fine  fabrics  inf 
dishes.  Advertising  is  beini 
handled  by  Dancer-Fitzgerlll- 
Sample,  Chicago. 

Theme  of  Safety  ' 

CONTINENTAL  AIR  LD®. 

headquarters  in  Denver,  to 
begun  a  series  of  advertisemenh 
on  airline  operations  and  sahtf- 
The  spotlight,  of  course,  is  « 
Continental  efforts,  but  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  also  intended  as  a  bold 
for  the  entire  air  industry.^ 
Stewart  Faulkner,  the  company! 
director  of  advertising  and  ^ 
motior.s,  explains  it:  “Althonfb 
we  arc  only  a  small  regional  ctf 
rier  serving  six  western  aw 
Rocky  Mountain  states  and  * 
cities,  we  felt  that  someftW 
concrete  and  objective  had  to 
be  done  to  offset  the  cna 
stories  and  unfavorable  pnb* 
reaction  to  recent  events  maw 
( Continued  on  page  59) 

■  L  I  S  HER  for  'j^braary'l. 
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PROBLEMS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD  PROVIDE  TOPICS  FOR  CARTOONISTS 


THE  TORCH  NEVER  SETS 

Edmund  Duffy,  Baltimore  Sun 


IN  THE  SPOTLIGHT 

Vaughn  Shoemaker,  Chicago  Daily  News 


JUST  A  SUGGESTION 

V.  A.  Svoboda,  Brooklyn  Eaglt 


Carrier  Job  Fund  Levy 
Voided  in  California 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Refund  of 
unemployment  insurance  con¬ 
tributions  made  on  behalf  of 
arrier  boys,  route  owners,  route 
men,  ^nd  suburban  and  country 
dcilers  or  agents  has  been 
(ruted  in  a  California  decision. 
Refunds  for  news  vendors  has 
been  denied. 

The  cases  are  separate  and  re- 
nlted  from  protracted  hearings. 
Gnre  Fink,  who  represented  &e 
Mvspapers  in  both  cases,  an¬ 
neal^  plans  to  appeal  the  ven- 
tei’ decision,  which  was  again.st 
theSn  Francisco  Chronicle,  Ex¬ 
miner  and  Call-Bulletin.  This 
decUon  was  made  in  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court 

Independent  Contractors* 

The  far-reaching  decision  af¬ 
fecting  all  but  vendors  was  made 
li  I  hearing  before  the  Califor- 
eii  Unemployment  Insurance 
AiveaU  Board.  As  a  result,  pro- 
toted  assessments  levied  by  the 
Department  of  Employment  on 
Hekrst  newspapers  In  California 
Willing  $84,177.78  were  ordered 
tetamed.  The  newspapers  rep- 
•otttcd  were  the  San  FrancLsco 
oimlner  and  Call-Bulletin,  the 
Wtlord  Post-Enquirer  and  the 
U$  Angeles  Examiner  and  Her- 
W  end  Express. 

The  assessments,  paid  on  July 
4  1941  to  June  30,  1942  earn- 
•H  were  ruled  void  because 
*e  individuals  for  whom  the 
JoWbutions  were  made  were 
w  employes  of  the  petitioner, 
independent  contractors." 
®e  ruling  added  that  “in  truth 
la  fact,  there  were  no 
’Jjes’  paid  or  payable  by  the 
JjTOoner  to  the  persons  or  the 
ot  persons  comprising  the 
Fwp  with  respect  to  which  the 


alleged  contributions  were  as¬ 
sessed.” 

San  Francisco  Examiner  con¬ 
ditions  were  described  in  the 
findings  as  an  example  of  sub¬ 
stantially  similar  activities  on 
each  of  the  papers  except  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner 
used  300  carrier  routes  in  San 
Francisco,  25  in  Oakland;  branch 
managers,  written  contracts, 
selling  on  designated  route  only, 
use  of  a  loose-leaf  index.  Aver¬ 
age  income  was  $50  monthly, 
subscription  solicitation  and 
sampling  were  not  required,  the 
boy  could  refuse  a  single  deliv¬ 
ery  if  location  was  too  distant 
or  if  menaced  by  vicious  dog, 
etc.;  deliveries  were  completed 
at  approximately  6:30  a.m.; 

branch  managers  were  ordered 
not  to  issue  orders  to  the  boys; 
a  savings  bond  plan  was  offered 
but  this  was  for  length  and  not 
quality  of  service;  complaintless 
service  also  was  rewarded;  the 
paper  furnished  no  order  blanks, 
cards,  samples  and  did  not  col¬ 
lect  on  delinquents  unless  the 
boy  asked  aid. 

Dealer  Agreement 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
used  route  men  to  deliver  ap¬ 
proximately  4,400  papers  each 
daily  in  areas  which  might  en¬ 
compass  three  square  miles  and 
have  40,000  population;  these 
route  men  rent  or  otherwise 
supply  own  business  premises, 
phone,  office,  etc.;  they  might 
but  were  not  required  to  sell  in¬ 
surance  with  subscriptions,  and 
were  under  an  “Independent 
Dealers  Agreement.” 

All  five  papers  used  virtually 
the  same  suburban  and  country 


distribution  system,  using  deal¬ 
ers  or  agents  who  handled  all 
branches  of  circulation. 

The  ruling  was  on  the  issue 
of  whether  employer-employes 
or  independent  contractor  rela¬ 
tionship  existed,  with  the  Board 
noting  that  “the  right  to  make 
suggestions  need  not  be  deemed 
the  right  to  enforce  suggestions.” 
It  pointed  out  the  papers  were 
purchased  outright  with  collec¬ 
tions  and  responsibility  for  de¬ 
livery  up  to  the  carriers.  An 
adverse  ruling  in  a  shopping 
news  case  was  not  applicable, 
the  Board  said,  as  the  shopper 
carriers  had  been  required  to 
walk  the  route,  to  meet  certain 
delivery  rules,  to  call  regularly 
on  persons  on  the  route,  prepare 
a  monthly  summary  sheet,  and 
were  paid  a  monthly  guarantee. 

*1116  District  Court  ruling  on 
vendors  concluded  that  “ulti¬ 
mately  the  employe  status  In 
service  relationships  of  doubt¬ 
ful  nature  will  be  made  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  absence  of  such  a 
separate  business  or  calling  and 
on  the  presence  of  some  degree 
of  control  over  the  manner  and 
means  of  performance  of  the 
service  The  vendors  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  publishers’  control  in 
every  respect  save  in  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  personally 
offered  the  newspaper  for  sale 
to  the  public  and  collected  the 
price.” 

Reasoning  on  Vendors 

The  Court  (Judge  Goodman) 
admitted  “the  wholesalers  exer¬ 
cised  little  direct  control  over 
vendors”  but  said  the  vendors 
were  required  to  sell  complete 
sections  in  order  as  designated, 
had  no  expenses,  paid  their  own 
transportation  to  locations,  as¬ 
sumed  only  business  risk  of  loss 
through  failure  to  sell  papers 
delivered  to  them. 

The  Court  noted  the  vendors 
could  (and  one-sixth  of  the  650 
did)  sell  other  items,  were  not 
required  to  submit  reports,  at¬ 
tend  meetings,  visit  plants,  and 


all  contracts  contained  a  clause 
of  intent  to  maintain  buyer-seller 
relatiofiship — “but  this  was  in¬ 
serted  at  insistence  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers.” 

“Whether  (aside  from  three 
listed  factors)  the  employment 
status  may  still  be  found.  Is  not 
germane  to  the  case.  ...  It  pre¬ 
sented  a  problem  better  left  to 
future  solution  through  evolu¬ 
tionary'  judicial  process  of  in¬ 
clusion  and  exclusion,”  the  Court 
stated. 

■ 

Ed  Beattie,  Veteran 
U.P.  Writer,  Resigns 

Edward  Beattie,  veteran 
United  Press  correspondent,  re¬ 
signed  from  the  wire  service 
Jan.  1.  He  has 
-  II  .1  no  plans  for  the 

immediate  f  u  - 
ture,  he  told 
E&P. 

The  38  -  year- 
old  expert  on 
Far  Eastern  and 
European  affairs 
joined  U.P.  in 
1931  as  a  sports 
writer.  He  went 
abroad  in  1933 
and  in  the  en- 
Beattie  suing  years  cov¬ 

ered  Berlin, 
Italy.  Ethiopia,  Spain,  China, 
and  Japan.  Named  chief  of  the 
London  bureau  of  U.P.  in  1941, 
he  covered  the  invasion  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  was  captured  by  the 
Germans.  In  recent  months  he 
had  a  roving  assignment  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

■ 

Awards  to  Protectors 

As  recognition  of  the  “un¬ 
failing  but  too  little  appreciated 
work  of  our  public  protectors.” 
the  New  York  Journal- American 
will  monthly  select  a  “Police¬ 
man  of  the  Month”  and  a  “Fire¬ 
man  of  the  Month”  from  the 
ranks  of  New  York  City’s  18,000 
policemen  and  11.000  firemen 
and  will  award  each  $100. 
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The  following  stcrtements  were  published  in  The  Philodeipiiiq 


Statement  by  The  Record 

This  is  the  last  issue  of  The  Philadelphia  Record  under  my  management. 
Publication  is  suspended  as  of  today. 

This  step  has  been  taken  only  after  careful  consideration  and  discussion  with 
my  associates. 

The  strike  against  The  Record  by  the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  involving 
more  than  four  hundred  people,  has  gone  on  for  nearly  three  months.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  obtain  a  fair  settlement  which  would  assure  this  newspaper  of  its 
ability  to  discharge  its  obligation  to  the  public. 

This  is  not  only  because  of  the  Guild's  excessive  demands.  Guild  policy  has 
acted  to  restrict  the  rights  of  management  to  a  degree  where  it  has  become  too 
great  a  burden  to  operate  a  completely  independent  press. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  give  the  reason  for  this  strange  attitude  of  Guild  leader¬ 
ship.  I  only  know  that  The  Record,  Philadelphia's  liberal  newspaper,  has  been 
chosen  by  this  one  Union  as  a  target  for  its  unusual  theories. 

No  other  of  the  numerous  unions  with  which  The  Record  has  had  relations  for 
so  many  years  has  adopted  such  an  attitude. 

The  assets  of  The  Record  newspaper  will  be  sold  to  The  Evening  Bulletin,  which 
is  issuing  an  accompanying  statement. 

PHILADELPHIA  RECORD  COMPANY 

J.  David  Stern,  President 
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new  YORK 

rHE  EVENING  BULLETIN 

Pork-Lexington  Building 

247  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  T. 

T.).p»<on*:  Wick.rshom  2-4242 


CHICAGO 

THE  EVENING  BULLETIN 

333  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 
T«l»phone:  Stole  9409 


DETROIT 
the  evening  bulletin 

New  Center  Building 
Detroit  2,  Michigan 
Te/ephone:  Trinity  1-1625 


LOS  ANOILIS 

JOHN  i.  WOODWARD.  Ine. 

Room  903.  Pork  California 

412  W.  6th  Street,  Lo»  Angele 
Telephone:  Vandike  3782 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD.  I«c. 

Rum  Building 

Son  Francisco  4,  Col.forn.a 
Telephone:  Exbrook  2164 
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Record  and  The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of  Februcn*y  1#  1947 


Statement  by  The  Bulletin 

Following  the  decision  of  The  Philadelphia  Record,  and  Morning  Post  and 
Evening  Courier  of  Camden,  to  suspend  publication,  the  owners  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  The  Bulletin  have  committed  to  buy  all  of  the  newspaper  assets  of  The 
Philadelphia  Record,  and  the  Morning  Post  apd  Evening  Courier  of  Camden 
and  radio  station  WCAU. 

We  regret  to  see  established  newspapers  suspend.  The  Bulletin  will  at  the 
earliest  date  extend  its  service  by  publishing  a  Sunday  edition  including  the  features 
of  the  Sunday  Record.  The  other  services  rendered  by  The  Record  and  the  Courier- 
Post  of  Camden  we  hope  will  be  resumed  under  independent  ownership. 

For  the  time  being,  by  agreement,  salaries  and  regular  wages  are  being  con¬ 
tinued  to  those  presently  at  work. 

The  operation  of  radio  station  WCAU  is  not  affected  by  these  arrangements. 
It  will  continue  to  render  service  under  the  direction  of  the  present  management 
which  is  in  full  control  of  the  station. 

BULLETIN  COMPANY 

Robert  McLean,  President 


WILL  BE  ON  SALE  SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,  AND  WILL  INCLUDE: 


9  12  Pages  of  Comics 
9  The  Americon  Weekly 
^  Parade 
9  Book  Section 


^  2  News  Sections 
9  Metropolitan  Section 
^  Sports  and  Financial 
^  Classified  Advertising 


IN  PHILADELPHIA  —  NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 

lOITOR  &  PU  BL ISH  ER  for  Febraory  a.  1947 


Papers  Resume 
In  Kansas  City; 
Hearing  Is  Set 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  Publica¬ 
tion  of  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  papers  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  Co.,  was  resumed  Feb.  3 
after  a  16-day  shutdown  cre¬ 
ated  by  a  picket  line  set  up  by 
a  group  of  contract  carriers. 

Settlement  of  the  strike  was 
reached  Feb.  1,  at  Pressmen’s 
Home,  Tenn.,  where  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Star  management 
and  union  leaders  met  with 
George  L.  Berry,  president  of 
the  International  Printing  Press¬ 
men  and  Assistants’  Union  of 
North  America.  Major  Berry, 
unable  to  come  to  Kansas  City 
because  of  illness,  invited  them 
to  meet  in  Tennessee. 

Striking  carriers,  members  of 
the  Newspaper  Carriers  Co-op¬ 
erative  Association  of  Greater 
Kansas  City,  had  contended  they 
were  employes  of  the  Star  and 
demanded  recognition  of  the 
pressmen’s  union  as  their  bar¬ 
gaining  agent.  Management 
contended  the  company  could 
not  legally  recognize  the  union 
because  the  carriers  were  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors. 

Members  of  the  mechanical 
crafts  refused  to  cross  the  picket 
line.  After  a  court  restraining 
order  had  halted  picketing  by 
carriers,  pressmen  manned  a 
new  picket  line. 

A  Joint  announcement  on  the 
settlement  was  made  by  Major 
Berry  and  Roy  A.  Roberts,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Star.  It  said; 
“A  study  of  the  legal  status  of 
the  carriers  is  to  be  made.  The 
management  of  the  Star  has 
agreed  there  will  be  no  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  the  carriers  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  strike.  An  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  for  the  press¬ 
men.  that  had  been  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  was  agreed  upon.” 

The  amount  of  the  increase 
was  not  announced. 

Injunction  proceedings  insti¬ 
tuted  by  109  non-union  carriers 
were  dismissed  upon  agreement 
after  the  settlement  was  an¬ 
nounced.  The  non-union  car¬ 
riers  had  obtained  a  restraining 
order  prohibiting  picketing  by 
carries  affiliated  with  the  union. 

A  hearing  to  determine 
whether  the  carriers  are  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  company  or  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors  has  been  set 
for  Feb.  10  by  the  regional  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Representing  the  Star  in  the 
settlement  negotiations  at  Press¬ 
men's  Home  were  Mr.  Roberts. 
Arthur  C.  Wahlstedt.  treasurer 
and  assistant  secretary;  Ray¬ 
mond  W.  Barrows,  secretary, 
and  Carl  Enggas,  an  attorney. 

The  shutdown  was  the  first  in 
the  66  year  history  of  the  com 
pany  which  publishes  Kansas 
City's  only  daily  newspapers, 
a 

N.  J.  Rahall  Elected 

Beckley,  W.  Va. — N.  Joe  Ra¬ 
hall,  Beckley  merchant,  radio 
and  bus  operator,  has  been 
elected  president  of  Biggs-John- 
ston-Withrow,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Beckley  Sunday  and  Daily 
News. 


Gallup  World  Poll 

In  a  few  weeks  it  will  be 
possible  to  gather  and  report 
public  opinion  in  11  nations 
within  a  matter  of  hours. 

This  promise  of  speedy  re¬ 
porting  of  world-wide  opinion 
was  made  last  week  by  Dr. 
George  H.  Gollup.  founder  of 
the  Gallup  PolL  as  he  an¬ 
nounced  formation  of  the 
World  Institute  of  Public  Opi¬ 
nion,  made  up  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Public  Opi¬ 
nion  and  10  foreign  affiliates. 

Chicago  Mailers 
Approve  Pact 
For  Wage  Hike 

Chicago — Threat  of  disruption 
of  the  city’s  daily  newspaper 
.service  ended  this  week  when 
the  Chicago  Mailers’  Union  ap¬ 
proved  a  new  contract  offer  of 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  by  a  vote  of  305 
to  277.  The  contract  gives  day 
workers  an  increase  of  $11.50 
and  night  workers  $13.50  a 
week. 

The  vote,  by  secret  ballot, 
rescinded  a  previous  vote  of  the 
union  to  ask  strike  sanction 
against  the  six  newspapers. 
Nearly  800  mailers  will  receive 
wage  increases,  according  to  An¬ 
drew  Giacola.  president  of  the 
local  affiliate  with  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union. 

The  new  scale  gives  the  mail¬ 
ers  $70.50  a  week  for  days  with 
a  37Vfe-hour  week  instead  of  40 
hours  as  before,  and  $76.50  for 
nights,  with  a  36i4-hour  week 
instead  of  37Vfe.  The  new  agree¬ 
ment  also  provides  pay  for  six 
holidays  a  year  at  straight  time 
when  scheduled  and  not  worked, 
and  double  time  for  holidays 
worked.  The  contract  is  retro¬ 
active  to  Jan.  3. 

The  publishers  late  last  week 
increased  their  best  previous 
offer  by  $1.50  a  week.  Term-s 
of  the  agreement  were  approved 
by  Woodruff  Randolph,  ITU 
president,  prior  to  Sunday's 
union  meeting. 


AN  NEA 
AN  NEA 
AN  NEA 


QUALITY  FEATURE 
QUALITL.FEATURE 


Guild  and  Blade 
Submit  Dispute 
To  Toledo  Board 

Toledo,  O. — The  Toledo  Blade 
Co.  and  the  Toledo  Newspaper 
Guild  have  submitted  their  dis¬ 
pute  over  wages  and  working 
conditions  to  the  Toledo  Labor- 
Management-Citizens  Commit¬ 
tee,  an  18-member  civic  body, 
for  settlement. 

Both  the  company,  which 
publishes  the  Toledo  Blade  and 
the  Toledo  Times,  and  the  guild 
agreed  to  accept  as  “final  and 
binding’’  any  recommendations 
the  committee  makes. 

The  committee  is  made  up  of 
six  industrialists,  six  labor 
leaders  and  six  representatives 
of  the  public,  functioning  as 
the  widely-publicized  “Toledo 
Plan  for  Labo  r-Industrial 
Peace’’.  Submission  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  in  this  case  amounts  to  ar¬ 
bitration. 

At  issue  are  wages,  hours, 
mileage  allowances,  vacations, 
holidays  and  a  clause  on  con¬ 
tract  renewal.  Issues  settled  in 
negotiations  include  severance 
pay,  transfers,  union  security, 
preference  of  present  employes 
to  fill  vacancies,  sick  leave,  out¬ 
side  activity,  job  security,  leaves 
of  absence,  speed  up  and  struck 
work  clauses. 

The  guild  represents  300  edi¬ 
torial,  circulation,  business  and 
advertising  department  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  two  newspapers. 
The  contract  expired  Dec.  10, 
but  imder  a  retroactive  clause, 
it  continues  in  effect  until  a 
new  agreement  is  signed. 

The  LMC  stipulated  that  a 
status  quo  in  operations  be 
maintained  pending  a  decision. 

N.  Y.  SDX  Vitiates  6 

Six  new  members  were  ini¬ 
tiated  into  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
New  York  professional  chapter, 
at  a  meeting  Jan.  31  in  the  of¬ 
fices  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  They 
are:  Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant 
editor.  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  Thomas  B.  Haire,  pub¬ 
lisher,  aviation  journals;  Daniel 
D.  Mich,  executive  editor.  Look; 
Robert  C.  McCormick,  free 
lance;  John  C.  Oestreicher,  di¬ 
rector,  INS  Foreign  Service; 
and  Philip  W,  Swain,  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor,  Power. 


RACIHEfegi^ 


The  JOURNAL-TIMES 


$CHENlEY  OI$riLLER$  CORPORATION 

NOTE — From  time  to  lime,  in  this  tptet 
there  will  appear  an  advertisement  nhick 
we  hope  wiil  be  of  interest  to  onr  fellom 
Amertcans.  This  ts  number  155  of  a  le^. 
SCHENLEY  DISTILLERS  COR?; 


Current  Topic 


By  MARK  MERIT 


The  many  “pre- inventory  sale" 
advertisements  appearing  in  the 
daily  papers  these  da3rs,  provide 
this  recorder  with  an  idea — not  a 
new  one — that  while  business  u 
taking  inventory  of  its  goods  and 
chattels  this  is  also  a  good  time  to 
take  inventory  of  the  human  ele¬ 
ment  in  business. 

“Taking  stock’'  of  ourselves 
and  our  fellow-workers  in  what¬ 
ever  business  we  may  be  engaged 
in,  is  always  a  good  routine  pro¬ 
cedure.  Today  it  is  perhaps  more 
important  than  ever.  We’ve  just 
been  thru  a  prolonged  period  in 
business,  when  merchants  have 
been  more  greatly  concerned 
about  retaining  their  clerks  than 
their  customers,  and  sometimes 
they  haven’t  hesitated  to  state  so, 
openly.  That  won’t  work  today. 
The  customer  is  back  in  the 
driver’s  seat  and  courtesy  in 
business,  which  in  many  estab¬ 
lishments  has  been  on  a  long 
holiday,  is  back.  Most  of  us  can 
recall  that  the  only  place  we 
could  find  the  “word,”  for  several 
years,  was  in  the  dictionary. 

We  have  taken  time  out  to  in¬ 
terview  business  leaders  in  many 
lines,  and  most  of  them  tell  us 
that  they  never  ceased  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  keep  courtesy  alive  in 
their  business  transactions.  Tbire 
were  times  when  they  encoun¬ 
tered  many  difficulties  trying  to 
make  it  work.  They  are  redoub¬ 
ling  their  efforts  now,  and  are 
meeting  with  considerably  less 
resistance.  'This  is  encouraging, 
indeed,  because  after  all  each  one 
of  us  is  a  consumer  and  spending 
our  money  is  going  to  be  much 
more  pleasant,  from  here  on  in. 
And  all  those  who  have  contact 
with  the  consumer-public  will 
find  that  their  jobs  will  be  much 
more  pleasant  too.  Courtesy  is 
something  that  seems  to  work  on 
both  sides  of  the  counter. 

Which  reminds  us — thank  you' 


FREE— 9A-PAGE  ROOK  — $#s4  • 

postcard  or  letter  to  liABK  MEUT  W 
ScmcNLEY  OISTILLEU  cosp,.  Dept. 

3SO  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  I,  amd  yte 
receive  a  96-pa^  boot  containing  reffioh 
of  earlier  articles  on  variont  mafttlt. 
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parade 


BEGINNING  MARCH  30,  1947 


The  HOUSTON  POST 

Circulation  160,408 
(September  30. 1946  A.B.C.) 


in  the  fastest-growing  paper 


HOUSTON 

Retail  soles  $340,143,000 
(Sales  Management  1945) 


HOUSTON  is  another  EXCLUSIVE  parade  market  not  served  by  any 
other  syndicated  Sunday  magazine. 

HOUSTON  is  the  biggest  FOOD  market  in  the  South,  the  first  DRUG 
market  in  Texas.  Total  retail  SALES  are  estimated  at  $400,000,000 — up 
17%  since  1945.  POPULATION  now  exceeds  650,000 — up  40  To  from  1940. 

The  HOUSTON  POST  leads  Texas  in  DAILY  circulation.  SUNDAY  circu¬ 
lation  increased  lOV.  between  the  March  and  September  1946  A.B.C. 
reports.  The  Post  carries  more  retail  grocery  ADVERTISING  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

With  the  addition  of  HOUSTON,  parade  now  delivers  3,700.000  circulation 
in  the  rich  trading  areas  served  by  21  great  newspapers. 


HOUSTON... The  HOUSTON  POST 


The  Sunday  Picture  Magazine 
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Printers  Start 
Morning  Daily 
At  Colo.  Springs 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — The 
Colorado  Springs  Free  Press, 
published  by  Local  82,  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union, 
made  its  appearance  as  a  morn¬ 
ing  daily  here  Feb.  3. 

This  was  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  labor  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  Gazette-Telegraph, 
published  by  Harry  Hoiles,  and 
the  ITU,  which  started  with  a 
strike  Jan.  27. 

Hoiles  resumed  publication  of 
the  evening  paper,  cut  to  six 
pages,  three  days  later.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  printers’  walkout 
as  a  secondary  boycott,  because 
of  another  labor  dispute  on  the 
Clovis  (N.  M. )  News-Journal, 
partly  owned  by  Hoiles. 

The  Free  Press  is  printed  on 
flat  bed  presses  of  the  Gowdy 
Printing  Co.,  which  also  pulv 
lishes  the  Colorado  Springs 
Labor  News.  John  Ralston,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  local,  was 
named  temporary  editor,  and 
said  plans  are  to  publish  daily 
except  Sunday. 

Union  officials  announced  a 
$50,000  corporation  would  be 
formed.  Two  thousand  dollars 
was  pledged  locally,  and  Denver 
Typographical  union  voted 
11.000. 

Ralston  said  paper  was  on 
hand  for  about  10  days  of  pub¬ 
lication,  but  added  that  the 
newsprint  problem  is  yet  to  be 
solved. 

After  the  Gazette  resumed, 
Hoiles  said  that  mechanical  lim¬ 
itations  prevented  publication  of 
the  morning  paper. 

For  the  three  days  during 
which  the  city  had  no  daily 
newspaper,  the  reportorial  staff 
provided  coverage  of  local 
beats  for  radio  broadcasts  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Gazette-Tele¬ 
graph. 

■ 

Rothermere  Appoints 
Iddon  as  U.  S.  Adviser 

Lord  Rothermere,  proprietor 
of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  Eve¬ 
ning  News  and  Sunday  Dispatch, 
has  appointed  Don  Iddon  his 
advi.ser  op  editorial  and  business 
undertakings  in  North  America. 

Iddon,  34,  has  been  chief 
American  correspondent  of  the 
Afail  for  nine  years.  Before  that 
he  worked  for  the  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  and  was  a  member  of  its 
New  York  Bureau. 

Iddon  will  also  act  as  adviser 
to  Lord  Rothermere’s  three  edi¬ 
tors.  Stanley  Horniblow  of  the 
Mail,  Guy  Schofield  of  the  News, 
and  Charles  Fade  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch. 

■ 

Guild  Contract  Signed 

A  contract  between  the  New 
York  Morning  Telegraph  and 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  was  signed  Jan.  30.  It  pro¬ 
vides  tiiree  weeks  vacation  after 
five  years,  a  20%  general  in¬ 
crease  and  an  average  increase 
of  10%  on  minimums.  It  brings 
the  top  minimums,  to  $100  for 
bandicappers  and  ad  solicitors. 
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Seeks  lOJ  Congress 

London.  England  —  The 
Czechoslovak  Government  has 
joined  with  the  Association  of 
Czechoslovak  Jouraalists  in  in¬ 
viting  the  International  Organ¬ 
ization  of  Journalists  to  hold 
its  Second  World  Congress  in 
Prague  June  3-10,  Keith  F. 
Bean,  lOJ  secretary-treasurer, 
has  announced. 

Times  Herald 
Ends  Big  Climb 
At  Dallas  Depot 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  battle  of 
the  Union  Terminal  stairs  has 
been  won  after  a  16-month 
campaign  by  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  for  the  elimination  of 
long  flights  of  steps  used  by 
travelers  to  reach  trains. 

Eight  railroads  owning  the  sta¬ 
tion  agreed,  under  threat  by  the 
Dallas  mayor  that  he  would 
rope  off  the  stairs  entirely,  to 
a  plan  persistently  advocate  by 
the  newspaper. 

This  plan,  substituting  escala¬ 
tors  and  a  tunnel  and  ramp  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  stairs,  was  put  for¬ 
ward  by  the  Times  Herald  in 
August,  1945,  after  it  employed 
a  Dallas  architect  to  make  a 
survey  of  terminals  in  other 
cities. 

James  F.  Chambers,  then  ex¬ 
ecutive  news  editor  and  now 
managing  editor  of  the  Times 
Herald,  accompanied  the  archi¬ 
tect,  Marion  Fooshee,  on  the  in¬ 
spection  tour,  and  sent  back 
stories  on  how  those  cities  had 
dealt  with  the  problem. 

Thereafter,  the  Times  Herald 
hammered  away  in  news  stories, 
features,  editorials  and  pictures. 

Just  about  everyone  on  the 
staff  got  a  whack  at  the  stairs 
story.  “We  didn’t  want  to  keep 
one  man  on  it,”  said  Chambers, 
“for  fear  he  might  get  stale.’’ 


API  Editors 
Judge  Texas 
AP  Contests 

Houston,  Tex.  —  A  five-man 
committee  of  city  editors  from 
the  group  attending  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute  seminar  at 
Columbia  University  were  the 
judges  for  the  annual  Texas  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors’ 
Association  news  contests  this 
year. 

Announcement  of  the  winners 
was  made  at  the  association's 
36th  annual  meeting  in  Houston 
last  weekend.  The  judges  were 
James  A.  Wobbe,  New  Orleans 
Item;  Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star;  Ben  W.  Gilbert, 
Washington  Post;  Charles  E. 
Matthews,  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press- 
Register;  and  Alvin  B.  Ritch, 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News. 

The  judges  awarded  a  special 
citation  to  the  Abilene  Reporter 
News  and  Reporter  Wendell 
Bedichek  for  a  successful  cam¬ 
paign  to  change  the  form  of  city 
government.  An  honorable  men¬ 
tion  went  to  the  Denton  Record- 
Chronicle  for  its  presentation  of 
civic  problems  leading  to  im¬ 
provement  of  public  services  and 
to  the  Houston  Chronicle  for  Its 
campaign  in  furtherance  of  pub¬ 
lic  health. 

Winners  in  the  newswriting 
contests  were:  Spot  news:  Den¬ 
ton  Record  Chronicle  on  a  story 
by  Bill  McNitzky. 

News  feature:  William  C.  Bar¬ 
nard,  Associated  Press,  with 
honorable  mention  to  El  Paso 
Times,  Mary  Powell  of  the  Tex¬ 
arkana  Gazette,  and  Elizabeth 
Hurlej’  of  the  Denton  Record- 
Chronicle. 

Sports  writing:  Harry  Gll- 
strap,  Amarillo  Globe-News,  with 
honorable  mention  going  to  Har¬ 
old  V.  Ratliff  of  Associated 
Press. 

Staff  correspondence:  Dallas 
Morning  News,  especially  Allen 
Duckworth  articles,  with  honor¬ 
able  mention  to  Dave  Cheavens, 
Associated  Press. 


Washington 

News 

W^hiffs 


Top  notch  column  with  a  LOCAL  LEAD  !  !  ! 

Written  by  Esther  Van  Wagoner  My  herself 

Just  what  you  would  want  your  own  staff 
to  do — if  you  had  one  at  the  Capital 

Exclusive  rights  in  your  territory 

Run  it  Saturday,  Sunday  or  Monday 

Releaaed  from  Capital  by  Dear  Publication  &  Radio,  Inc. 
30  Joaraal  Sqaore,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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ILOOO  Donors 
Put  $2,400,000  I 
In  NAM's  Fund 

An  aroused  interest  by  top 
level  management  in  public  re¬ 
lations  programs  was  reported 
this  week  by  Holcombe  Parkes, 
director  of  PR  for  the  National 
As.sociation  of  Manufacturers. 

His  observation,  he  said,  was 
prompted  by  the  fact  that  NAM 
has  received  $2,400,000  from  11,- 
000  contributors  to  support  its 
PR  program.  Of  these.  Parkes 
said,  5.000  never  before  made 
any  contribution,  and  most  of 
them  are  small  concerns. 

Approximately  half  of  the 
fund  has  been  earmarked  for 
newspaper  campaigns.  Last  year, 
according  to  Parkes,  NAM  spent 
$2,500,000.  It  is  still  hoped  to 
reach  a  $3,000,000  goal  this  year. 

An  intensive  research  job  is 
under  way.  he  added,  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  NAM  can  make 
profitable  use  of  magazines. 
Meanwhile,  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  stimulate  local  industry 
campaigns  in  newspapers. 

■ 

Weekly  Goes  Daily 

Ogden,  Utah  —  The  Ogden 
Times,  weekly,  has  changed  to 
a  six-day  morning  tabloid  in 
photo-offset. 

HOW  TO 
KEEP  AHEAD 
IH1947 

Hera  are  four  ■uggestions:->t  Tita 
advantage  of  new  Tax  Developmenk 
2.  Keep  informed  on  latest  trends  ii 
Industry.  8.  Watch  vital  events  h 
Washington.  4.  Keep  informed  onpria 
trends  of  materials. 

The  above  is  the  kind  of  infonnatioe 
you  get  in  The  Wall  Street  JoumiL 
On  page  1,  every  Wednesday,  you  g(t 
a  Tax  Report  which  summarizes  in- 
portant  Tax  Developments.  Evaj 
Thursday  you  get  a  Business  BuU^ 
which  tells  you  latest  trend-maldif 
news  in  business  and  industry.  Everj 
Friday  you  get  Washington  Wire,  * 
column  of  news  about  vital  events  b 
the  nation’s  capital.  You  are  si* 
promptly  informed  on  every  major  ne» 
development  relating  to  Labor,  Ih 
terials.  Prices,  Marketing,  Foreip 
Trade,  Commodities,  War  Assets,  Fi¬ 
nance  and  World  Events. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  the  cat 
plete  business  daily.  Has  largest  w 
of  writers  on  business  and  finance.  T* 
only  business  paper  served  by  all  iw 
big  press  associations.  Try  it  for  J 
months.  Just  tear  out  this  ^  •» 
attach  check  for  $6  and  maiL  Trial*®' 
•alption,  $6  for  8  months— T7  haw 
(in  U.  S.  and  Possessions), 

WALL  STREET  JOUMUl 

44  Broad  Street,  New  York  4,  N.T 
■  L  I S  H  E  R  for  Febraory  I.  INF 
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N  F  W  ^  t  OH  k 

Herald  vTribunc 


ROM  STOCK  EXCHANGE  MEMBERS 


Cl}k€other  New  Yorkers^^embers  oJ^th^Stock 
Exchange  have  their  fre^^oice  of  foofnews  papyri' 
each  weekday  morning/Yive  on  Suifdays.  Knowipg^heir 
choice  opens  the  way  to  incregsedadvertising  eff^tiveness. 


^bJigd'Put,  we  asked  Reeprding  and  SMifistical^-^ 
Corporation  to  make  a  majpiurvey  oJjHe^ewspap^r 
reading  habits  of  members  of-tfie  New,y^k  Exchange;  From 
the  41  %  returns,cdme  re^wtfs  that  heavjlyijndersjpf^ 
Herald  Triburje-'^adership:  li/st  orj^^i^Mkday 
mornings  wim  AffTl  Vo  of  all  vv^respofiaed  reporting-^ 

regular  readership;  f/rjMSn  Sundays  whprOhe  ' 

Herald  Tribune  is  regularly  read  by  66.5^' of  tbeie 

typical  people  who  infhjgBct5'^thers.  ✓ 


Facts  like  these,  in  group  after  group,  undepte 
and  complement  the  story  of  Herald  Tribune  adverlrstrrg 
growth.  For  it  is  only  natural  that  advertisers  who  get 
repeated  demonstrations  of  this  newspaper’s  power 
fo  influence  sales  through  advertising,  should  increase 
the  Herald  Tribune  share  of  their  promotion  budgets.  All  of 
which  points  up  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  1 946  was 
the  greatest  year,  advertising-wise,  in  Herald  Tribune 
history  with  a  total  advertising  volume  of  22,290,000  lines. 


r  newspaper  READING  HABITS 

489  Mimbirs  of  the  Now  York  Stock  Exthongt 

WIIKDAY— MORNINS 

Members  Replying . 100.0% 

Herald  Tribune . 68.1% 

2nd  Morning  Paper . 55.8% 

3rd  Morning  Paper . 12.7% 

4th  AAorning  Paper . 6.7% 

Read  no  N.  Y.  morning  poper . 0.2% 

SUNDAY 

Members  Replying . 100.0% 

Herald  Tribune  . . 66.5% 

2nd  Sunday  Paper . 56.6% 

3rd  Sunday  Paper . 15.3% 

4th  Sunday  Paper . 12.3% 

Sth  Sunday  Paper . 3.7% 

Read  no  N.  Y.  Sunday  paper . 1.4% 


Consider  these  survey  and  advertising  facts 
together.  They  add  up  to  compelling  reasons  for 
Odding  the  Herald  Tribune  to  your  list.  Or  increasing  your 
current  Herald  Tribune  advertising. 


Cerepaen  idUlon  fubUthtd  Oai/y  and  Sunday  in  ferfa. 
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Another  KKK 
Ad  Runs  in 
Penna.  Daily 

Waynesboro,  Pa.  —  Another 
Pennsylvania  daily  newspaper 
has  accepted  Ku  Klux  Klan  ad¬ 
vertising  after  an  ad  several 
months  ago  resulted  in  a  state 
police  investigation  of  the  Klan. 

In  the  most  recent  ad,  which 
appeared  in  the  Waynesboro 
Record-Herald,  the  Klan  boasts 
that  it  has  been  investigated 
and  found  “not  amenable  to  the 
corporate  laws  of  any  state." 

Previously  the  Klan  had  ad¬ 
vertised  for  new  members  in  the 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion. 

The  Record-Herald  ad  read  in 
part:  “Every  member  must 
stand  the  test  as  heretofore  and 
new  members  must  be  white. 
Gentile,  member  of  a  Protestant 
church,  subscribe  to  free  speech, 
free  public  schools,  salute  the 
flag  of  our  nation,  pledge  alleg¬ 
iance  to  the  flag,  and  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  laws  of  our 
land,  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.S.A.  .  .  .  We  pledge  our  un¬ 
dying  support  to  our  country 
and  our  undying  hatred  for 
Communism  and  every  other 
ism  not  100%  American.  That, 
friends,  is  our  story.  What  say 
you?" 

The  ad  was  signed  by  “Knights 
of  the  K.K.K.,  P.O.  Box  138, 
Chambersburg.  .  .  .  Published  by 
authority  of  H.  F.  Shaffer,  Ex¬ 
alted  Cyclops,  Franklin  County 
Clan."  Shaffer  is  a  used  furni¬ 
ture  dealer  in  Chambersburg. 

Floyd  Chalfant,  former  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
publisher  of  the  Record-Herald, 
said  he  was  not  in  Wbynesboro 
at  the  time  his  business  manager 
accepted  the  ad. 

“Looking  it  over,”  Chalfant 
commented,  “it  seems  like  a 
clean-cut  ad,  and  our  policy 
would  be  to  accept  it.  There  is 
nothing  objectionable  in  what  I 
read  at  all.  To  see  anything  ob¬ 
jectionable  would  be  making  a 
mountain  out  of  a  molehill.” 

The  Klan  claimed  in  the  ad 
that  since  it  is  an  unincorporated 
voluntary  group,  it  does  not 
come  under  the  corporate  laws 
of  the  state.  It  added:  “.  .  .  our 
ideals  and  principles  are  the 
same  as  the  old  Incorporated 
Klan  which  disbanded  April 
23,  1944.” 

■ 

Bureau  Tells  Retail 
^Success  Secrets' 

Preparation  of  a  series  of  four 
mailing  cards  offering  retailers 
tips  on  successful  merchandis¬ 
ing  was  announced  last  week  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  The  cards  are  in¬ 
tended  for  monthly  distribution 
to  local  retailers,  mainly  grocers 
and  druggists,  by  the  Bureau’s 
1,066  member  newspapers. 

The  current  series  of  “Success 
Secrets"  cards  is  the  13th  in  a 
program  of  dealer  education  car¬ 
ried  on  jointly  by  the  Bureau 
end  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association.  The  last 
series  was  distributed  to  almost 
60.000  dealers  all  over  the 
country. 
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Bank's  Ad  Hails 
Coast  Centennial 

San  Francisco — The  centen¬ 
nial  anniversary  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Star,  first  San  Francisco 
newspaper,  was  observed  by  the 
Wells  Fargo  Bank  with  news¬ 
paper  and  periodical  copy  ex¬ 
tending  congratulation  on  com¬ 
pletion  of  “a  century  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  journalistic  service 
to  our  city." 

A  side-bar  noted  that  during 
the  century  350  periodicals  have 
been  published  in  the  city.  120 
are  still  going,  and  that  the  four 
dailies  publish  more  than  23,- 
000,000  copies  monthly,  while  19 
foreign  -  language  papers  serve 
11  racial  groups. 

Comic  Photos 
Plug  Classified 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  real  and 
hypothetical  value  of  want  ads 
is  suggested  in  an  interesting 
display  worked  out  by  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

Comical  pictures  of  people, 
posed  in  a  home,  in  which  the 
interest  centers  around  some 
household  item,  musical  instru¬ 
ment,  sports  equipment,  attic 
items,  etc.,  were  photographed, 
and  enlarged  to  2V^  by  3  foot 
panels  and  installed  in  back  of 
the  want  ad  counter. 

Eight  picture  panels  and  a 
classified  promotion  copy  panel 
in  the  center  are  displayed  at  a 
height  of  eight  feet.  Accompany¬ 
ing  each  picture  are  humorous 
cutlines  which  suggest  selling 
the  item  featured  in  the  picture. 

For  example,  one  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  shows  two  brothers  look¬ 
ing  at  ornaments  on  the  family 
piano.  One  brother  suggests  to 
the  other:  “Look  at  ’em  .  .  . 
bridge  prizes  mother  never  uses. 

.  .  .  They  make  this  room  look 
like  an  antique  shop!  Let’s  turn 
them  into  cash  for  her  while 
she’s  gone.  We  can  sell  them 
through  a  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  want  ad.” 

Copy  in  the  promotion  panel 
is  changed  daily,  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  panels  will  be  changed 
from  time  to  time. 

■ 

Council  Launches 
'47  Safety  Drive 

Following  closely  on  President 
Truman’s  plea  for  a  concerted 
drive  to  reduce  the  death  toll 
from  traffic  accidents,  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  has  announced 
its  1947  plans  for  a  nationwide, 
intensive  advertising  campaign. 

The  use  of  over  a  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  advertising  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio 
announcements,  car  cards,  bill¬ 
boards  and  window  posters  is 
given  a  large  share  of  the  credit 
for  reducing  traffic  fatalities  in 
1946,  according  to  T.  S.  Repplier, 
president  of  the  Council. 

Young  &  Rubicam  (of  Chi¬ 
cago)  volunteered  as  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  for  this  public 
service  campaign  in  1947,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
who  prepared  all  1946  materials. 
Wesley  1.  Nunn,  of  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  has  been  named  campaign 
coordinator. 
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IS  IS 


Toledo 


\ 


For  nearly  thirty  years  Unitcastings 
have  been  furnished  for  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  industrial  users. 
Equipped  with  the  most  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  and  a  complete  staff  of 
thoroughly  trained  technicians  for 
every  phase  of  foundry  operation, 
Unitcast  has  facilities  to  mass-produce 
thousands  of  the  finest  alloy  or  carbon 
steel  castings,  to  suit  any  specification. 
These  facts,  together  with  continuous 
research  and  improvement,  identify 
Unitcast  Corporation’s  two  foundries 
as  typical  of  Toledo’s  diversified  in¬ 
dustries. 


...and  this  is  the 

TOLEDO  BLADE 

Much  of  the  strength  and  balance  of  the  Toledo 
market  is  a  result  not  only  of  the  fine  quality  of  its 
industrial  output  but  also  of  the  diversity  of  prod¬ 
ucts  of  its  55  5  different  industries  .  .  .  And  much 
of  the  strength  of  The  Blade  lies  in  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  appeal  in  its  news,  editorial  and  feature 
columns  to  the  prosperous  trading  area,  both  with¬ 
in  and  beyond  the  city’s  boundaries,  which  forms 
the  great  Toledo  market. 


home  of  UNITCAST  CORPORATION 

...operating  two  of  America’s  largest  and  finest 
electric  steel  foundries 


TOLEDO  BLADE  €2^ 

On<>  of  Amori^'a'ft  firoat  X^eu-Hpapers 

REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMITT,  INC. 

MEMBER  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  NETWORK 
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If  Space  Is  Scarce 
Talk  Up  Ideas  for  Ads 


By  George  Toles 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — Despite  the 

newsprint  shortage  and  lim¬ 
ited  advertising  space,  news¬ 
papers  must  go 
on  selling  the 
idea  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising 
so  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  the  No. 

1  basic  medium, 

Ernest  D.  An¬ 
derson,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of 
the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  said 
in  an  interview 
with  Editor  & 

Publisher,  Anderson 

During  this 

period  of  newsprint  shortage. 
Mr.  Anderson  said,  it  is  unwise 
to  go  out  with  a  strong  selling 
effort  as  this  will  only  compli¬ 
cate  the  situation.  “However,” 
he  added,  “newspapers  must 
continue  selling  the  idea  that 
they  provide  the  immediately 
productive  and  most  efficient  ad¬ 
vertising  medium,  offering  the 
greatest  flexibility.” 

Newspaper  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  must  develop  ideas  now 
of  what  can  be  done  for  adver¬ 
tisers  when  space  is  available, 
declared  the  veteran  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  century  of  service  with 
the  News. 

Call  with  Definite  Plan 

“One  thing  we  will  do  is  to 
call  on  everybody,”  he  declared. 
“We  have  hesitated  to  call  on 
some  customers  during  this 
period  of  rationed  space  because 
it  usually  meant  we  would  have 
to  turn  down  his  request  to  run 
copy.” 

But  Mr.  Anderson  believes  the 
time  has  come  to  set  the  stage 
for  unlimited  advertising  space. 
“Our  advertising  sta£f  will  make 
as  many  calls  as  possible,  ex¬ 
plain  the  value  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  do  a  general 
missionary  Job.  We  will  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  the  small  account  as 
well  as  the  large.” 

The  News  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  has  some  additional  ideas 
on  technique  to  be  used  on  these 
calls.  “Our  staff  members  will 
see  that  they  have  something 
definite  to  say  when  they  call 
on  customers,"  he  said.  “An  ad¬ 
vertising  plan  for  each  client 
will  be  worked  out  in  advance 
of  the  call  so  the  News’  repre¬ 
sentative  will  have  a  definite 
program  to  discuss,  not  merely 
talk  in  generalities.” 

Apart  from  any  business 
which  may  develop  as  a  result 
of  these  calls,  Mr.  Anderson  sees 
a  tremendous  amount  of  good 
public  relations  resulting  from 
such  a  program. 

Another  advertising  project 
that  Mr.  Anderson  wants  to 
push  when  conditions  are  more 
normal  is  to  call  on  all  the  large 
industries  in  the  Buffalo  area 
and  encourage  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  newspaper  advertising 
program.  These  industries  would 
use  institutional  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  to  communicate  con¬ 


sistently  with  the  community, 
selling  the  Buffalo  area  on  the 
attributes  of  the  firm  and  giving 
employes  more  pride  in  the  com¬ 
pany  for  which  they  work. 

Mr.  Anderson  sees  “unprece¬ 
dented  peaks”  in  newspaper 
linage  as  soon  as  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  are  stabilized  and  news¬ 
print  is  more  plentiful.  Pointing 
out  that  the  News’  advertising 
falls  into  a  breakdown  of  60% 
for  local.  20%  for  national  and 
20%  for  classified,  Mr.  Anderson 
discussed  the  outlook  for  the 
various  categories. 

Due  to  the  paper  shortage, 
the  News  is  not  putting  any 
pressure  behind  classified  right 
now,  taking  business  as  it  comes. 
Printing  of  classified  Is  in  sim¬ 
plified  form  and  no  display 
classified  is  being  used.  But  Mr. 
Anderson  is  anxious  to  expand 
the  classified  section  as  soon  as 
conditions  permit  because  he 
considers  it  “basically  essential, 
especially  in  a  city  like  Buffalo.” 

Rosy  Picture  for  Notional 

From  the  national  advertising 
standpoint,  Mr.  Anderson  sees 
unlimited  possibilities  when  con¬ 
ditions  are  right.  He  pointed  to 
the  tremendous  pent-up  demand 
for  automobiles,  appliances  and 
other  products  held  back  by 
raw  material  shortages  and 
labor  difficulties. 

The  national  housing  situation 
enters  the  advertising  picture, 
too,  he  said,  because  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  homes  on  a  large 
scale  will  mean  a  tremendous 
linage  increase  in  national,  local 
and  classified  advertising. 

On  the  local  advertising  front, 
the  News  executive  foresees  a 
heavy  increase  in  store  adver¬ 
tising  as  soon  as  space  rationing 
is  lifted. 

Stores  today  are  confronted 
by  many  problems  which  need 
advertising  to  aid  solution.  Right 
now.  he  said,  many  stores  have 
top-heavy  inventories.  Consum¬ 
ers  are  getting  to  the  point 
where  they  are  much  more 
selective  in  making  purchases 
and  unwanted  items  are  being 
left  on  store  shelves.  Stores 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
No.  1  MARKET 

During  1946,  The  Sun’s 
Total  Advertising  volume 
was  600,000  lines  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  New 
York  evening  newspaper. 
The  Sun  is  in  its  22nd 
consecutive  year  of  adver¬ 
tising  leadership  in  the 
New  York  evening  field. 


must  unload  some  of  these 
heavy  stocks  and  need  advertis¬ 
ing  to  do  it. 

He  pointed  out  that  every 
large  department  store  in  Buf¬ 
falo  has  an  expansion  program 
either  under  way  or  in  the  blue¬ 
print  stage.  Some  of  these  stor^ 
purchas^  stock  to  be  sold  in 
their  expanded  setups.  But  con¬ 
struction  has  been  delayed  with 
the  result  that  merchandise  is 
coming  in  with  no  place  to  sell 
it.  Advertising  is  needed. 

In  1929  the  paper  carried 
1,700,000  lines  of  automotive  dis¬ 
play  advertising  and  the  paper 
hopes  to  return  to  that  volume. 

Editorial  Space  Maintained 

Due  to  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age,  the  News  right  now  can 
carry  no  more  than  80  to  85% 
of  the  advertising  available  to 
it.  The  News  rationed  space 
from  the  middle  of  1943  to  Janu¬ 
ary,  1946.  Rationing  was  sus¬ 
pended  at  that  time  but  was 
reinstated  five  months  later  be¬ 
cause  in  the  five-month  period 
the  News’  circulation  jumped 
from  250,000  to  270,000. 

Mr.  Anderson  said  space  ra¬ 
tion  has  served  at  least  one  pur¬ 
pose.  “It  has  made  everyone 
more  careful  about  the  use  of 
newsprint  and  resulted  in  more 
scientific  planning  of  papers.” 

The  News  uses  a  generous 
amount  of  news  in  relation  to 
advertising  space.  News  space 
runs  from  a  minimum  of  102 
columns  to  120  columns  on  a  56- 
page  paper. 


^SAYS... 

Rockford  hat  proved  ih  worth 
at  a  tatt  city  many  timet  becaute 
advertitert  recognize  itt  perfect 
tetup.  A  protperout  market  with 
345  manufacturing  plantt,  large 
agricultural  area,  mid-watt  loca¬ 
tion,  and  a  city  Jarge  enough  for 
a  thorough  tett,  yet  not  too  largo 
from  a  cott  ttandpoint.  Include 
Rockford  in  your  planti 

At  th»  Top  la  Illinois 


ROCKFORD 


MORNING  STAR,, 
* REGISTER -REPURLIC 


111,000 

METROPOLITAN  POPULATION 


of  the 
National  Capi¬ 
tal  as  a  City  in 
which  almost 
everybody’s  do¬ 
mestic  economy 
is  stabilized  by 
the  salaried  se¬ 
curity  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  jobs 
and  collateral 
activities. 

a  C444iomefi  in 
WalUUuftoK 

BUY  GREAT  CIRCULATION 


E4ilw  uR  PiibliilMr 


TIMES-HERALD  .  262,216 
The  STAR  .  .  .  210,256 
The  POST  .  .  .  167,261 
Tha  NEWS  .  .  .  109,694 

as  of  September  30,  1946 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 


National  Representative 
GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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In  any  worthwhile  nnovement  to  benefit 
the  community  and  increase  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  less  fortunate  of  its  peo¬ 
ple.  the  American  newspaper  Is  looked 
to  for  leadership.  It  is  this  sense  of  civic 
obligation  that  has  associated  the  name 
of  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  with  a  long 
series  of  community  achievements. 

The  Press-Scimitar  has  won  the  deepest 
respect  of  its  readers  in  the  fulfillment 
of  this  trust,  evident  In  the  success  of 
such  undertakings  as  the  annual  pre- 
Christmas  drive  in  which  the  newspaper 
works  in  co-operation  with  the  Memphis 


Exchange  Club.  Members  of  the  orgarv 
Izatlon  take  over  the  afternoon  street 
sales  of  the  newspaper  to  raise  funds 
for  support  of  a  number  of  charitable 
groups.  This  year’s  total  amounted  to 
more  than  $8000.  and  a  single  Issue 
sold  for  as  much  as  $150. 

The  Press-Scimitar,  in  addition  to  faith¬ 
fully  reporting  the  news  of  its  people, 
has  proved  its  concern  with  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  welfare.  The  supreme  reader 
confidence  it  receives  in  return  has 
made  it  one  of  the  strongest  afternoon 
newspapers  in  the  country. 


Memphis  Press  -  Scimitar 
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SYNDICATES 

Syndicates  Define 
Policy  on  Ad  Tie-Ins 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

THE  letter  which  last  week  as  a  hypothetical  policy  not  yet 
went  out  to  “Li'l  Abner”  implemented, 
newspapers  and  embarrassed  Except  in  such  instances  as 
several  persons  by  naming  A1  the  Bob  Ripley  case,  where  the 
Capp  co-sponsor  with  a  blouse  artist  owns  the  feature,  KFS  has 
company  of  a  Daisy  Mae  beauty  a  policy  that  all  requests  for  ad- 
contest  has  focused  attentisn  on  vertLsing  art  be  presented  to  an 
syndicate  policy  toward  tie-in  advertising  art  department, 
contracts.  which  has  provided  Aunt  Jemi- 

In  general  terms  syndicate  ma's  pancakes  with  art,  for  in¬ 
policy  on  these  contracts  is  so  stance,  since  Dudley  Fisher 
similar  that  the  words  in  which  dropped  this  ad  at  syndicate  re- 
they  replied  to  an  E  &  P  check  quest. 

were  almost  the  same:  Although  the  syndicates  stated 

The  syndicates  are  in  the  they  limited  advertising  con- 
business  of  supplying  newspa-  tracts  to  non-competing  media, 
pers  with  features  and  the  news-  one  or  two  expressed  them- 
papers  come  first.  No  contract  selves  as  wishing  advertising 
injuring  the  feature  or  damaging  contracts  could  be  eliminated 
its  value  to  a  client  newspaper  for  another  reason:  the  fear 
could  be  permitted.  that  such  contracts  might  put 

What  outside  contracts  are  newspapers  in  the  position  of 
made  by  the  artists  or  syndicates  sponsoring  a  product  indirectly 
deal  with  three  arrangements:  through  associations  or  that  the 
advertising  or  free  lance  art  contracts  might  form  a  wedge 
produced  by  the  artist  on  his  toward  future  sponsorship  of 
own  time,  gadgets  made  for  the  comics  and  other  features  by  ad- 
novelty  trade  in  the  likeness  of  vertisers  — a  development  de- 
a  comic's  characters,  and  adver-  structive  of  newspaper  freedom 
tising  contracts  for  the  use  of  and  of  the  syndicates  as  such, 
the  feature's  characters. 

The  first  two  of  these  cause  Sleeper  Feature 
little  trouble.  Gadgets,  as  one  COUNTING  the  number  of  let- 
syndicate  pointed  out,  make  ters  in  one's  name,  adding  or 
comparatively  little  money  for  subtracting,  and  using  this  key 
most  features  and  in  any  case  to  unscramble  seven  lines  of  let- 
have  a  promotional  value  when  ters  doesn't  sound  like  an  ex¬ 
well  done.  Not  all  the  syndi-  citing  occupation  or  a  very 
cates  permit  their  artists  to  do  "strong”  feature,  but  King  Fea- 
owtside  advertising  art  even  tures’  "Wishing  Well,”  in  very 
though  not  associated  with  the  little  space,  has  enrolled  the 
feature,  but  the  usual  reason  for  games  players — and  the  cred- 
refusing  is  the  artist's  need  to  ulous — as  steady  readers, 
make  his  syndicate  deadlines.  “Just  the  thing  for  strap- 
Some  "strongly  advise  no  adver-  hangers  who  have  20  minutes  on 
tising  work.”  their  way  home.  "  KFS  bills  it. 

Advertising  contracts  using  and  adds  that  “it  is  a  harmless 
the  characters  in  a  feature  are  game,  signifying  nothing.” 
almost  universally  restricted  in  'Then,  tongue  firmly  in  cheek, 
the  artists'  contracts  to  syndi-  the  syndicate  tells  of  one  reader, 
cate-approved  projects.  a  New  York  lawyer  who  took  a 

“If  we  think  a  contract  would  train  trip  with  a  briefcase  of 
improve  a  feature's  value  to  important  papers.  While  wait- 
newspapers  we  approve  it;  if  it  ing  for  his  other  baggage  to  be 
would  hurt  the  feature  we  found  he  figured  out  his  mes- 
don't,"  was  the  policy  attitude  sage  in  the  “Wishing  Well.”  It 
of  several.  Three  presented  it  was  “Check  your  papers,” 


Urn 


The  darling  of  London,  Louie  will  bring  the 
entire  family  more  langhs  per  square  inch  of 
newsprint  than  any  comic  strip  has  in  a 
generation. 

Beffer  WIRE  for  Rates  and  Samples 

PRESS  FEATURES,  INC. 

106  E.  41ST  STREET  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


whereupon  he  gasped,  ran  back 
into  the  train  and  retrieved  the 
briefcase  he  had  left  on  the  seat. 

William  J.  Miller  of  Milwau¬ 
kee  invented  the  game  and  gets 
lots  of  requests  to  “fix”  the  mes¬ 
sages  so  that  a  husband  won't 
read  of  unpaid  bills  and  beat  his 
wife,  or  so  that  THE  girl  or  man 
will  "Take  that  step.” 

Scientific  Strip  No.  4 
NEA  SERVICE  has  produced  an¬ 
other  of  its  sketch  and  story 
features,  an  imaginative  strip 
telling  of  “A 
Trip  to  the 
Moon  and 
Back,”  for  re¬ 
lease  Feb.  10. 

Fourth  in  a 
scientific  series 
including  a  lay¬ 
man's  explana¬ 
tion  of  radar, 
atomic  power 
and  aviation, 
these  strips  will 
describe  the 
problems  of  me-  Donahue 
chanics  and 
navigation  involved  in  such  a 
trip. 

■The  artist  again  is  Vic  Dona¬ 
hue,  who  returned  from  the 
beaches  of  New  Britain  to  NEA’s 
Cleveland  studio.  Before  enter¬ 
ing  service,  Donahue  went  from 
touring  as  a  jazz  band  drummer 
to  art  work  for  the  Omaha 
World  Herald.  During  the  last 
year  of  the  war  Donahue  was 
art  editor  for  field  correspon¬ 
dents  in  Washington,  and  got  ac¬ 
quainted  with  NEA  by  doing 
sketches  for  them  of  Marine 
heroes. 


NEA  Members 
Going  by  Plane 
To  Mexico  City 

Chicago  —  Hundreds  of  Na- 
t  i  o  n  a  1  Editorial  Association 
members  are  reserving  two 
weeks  in  April  for  the  62nd  an 
nual  convention  and  post-con¬ 
vention  tours  of  Texas  and  Mex- 
ico.  Plans  for  this  NEA  gather 
ing  are  in  the  hotel,  plane  and 
train  reservation  stage,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Don  Eck,  executive  secre 
tary. 

Briefly,  the  travel  outline  is: 

Sixty-second  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Anril 
10-12. 

Post-Convention  Tour  of 
Texas,  with  the  Texas  Press  As 
sociation  as  host,  April  13-18. 

Post-Convention  trip  to  Mex 
ico  City  and  environs.  April  19. 
25. 

The  main  group  of  delegates 
will  go  to  Mexico  City  by  air. 

Program  time  will  be  allotted 
for  the  NEA  and  for  its  affiliated 
organizations.  Newspaper  Ad 
vertising  Service,  Inc.,  and  the 
Weekly  Newspaper  Bureau. 
NEA  President  Fred  W.  Hill 
publisher  of  the  Hamburg  (la.i 
Reporter,  will  preside  at  his  as 
sociation's  meetings.  Raymond 
B.  Howard,  publisher  of  th; 
Madison  ( O. )  Press,  will  be  in 
charge  of  NAS  sessions,  and 
WNB  Chairman  Ed  M.  Ander 
son,  publisher  of  the  Brevard 
(N.  C. )  Transylvania  Timet. 
will  conduct  that  organization's 
meetings. 


The  FEATURE  That  NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


EV 

r'Wj' 


Interest  in  religion  is  con¬ 
tinuous  and  has  been  vastly 
intensified  in  recent  years.  It 
is  characteristically  American, 
moreover,  to  travel,  see  fam¬ 
ous  shrines,  and  historic  edi- 
ticcs. 

This  unique  feature  has  1 
direct  appeal,  not  alone  to 
church-goers,  but  to  all  read¬ 
ers.  There  is  nothing  like  it, 
no  substitute. 


"HISTORIC 

CHURCHES  IN  AMERICA" 

Frederick  Polley,  who  m.-ide  these  beautiful  drawiip 
on  location  and  who  wrote  the  300  words  of  text  te 
e.-ich  subject,  is  internationally  famous  in  his  held.  TV 
church  illustrations  are  furnished  in  uniform  ihreeeol- 
umn  width  by  approximately  6yi  inches. 

Your  Saturday  paper  carries  a  Church  Department 
and  this  feature  will  give  it  added  general  interest  It 
serves  as  a  circulation  and  advertising  builder  for  tlm 
“worstof-ilays.” 

PROMPT  NEWSPAPER  RECOGNITION 

Although  this  feature  is  new  and  has  but  recentlj 
been  promoted,  more  and  more  important  newspapers  Me 
using  it.  .SKND  l-'OR  SAMPLE  MAT  AND  TEXT, 
without  obligation.  Terms  surprizingly  reasonable.  Write 
or  wire. 


■1 


3001  Carson  Ave.  •  Indianapolis  3,  Ind. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Fabmory  1. 


Abandoned  street  car  or  palatial  palace  with 
swimming  pool  —  it’s  home  to  some  Angeleno.  Yet  the 


tremendous  shortage  of  homes  is  just  one  measure 


of  the  extraordinary  growth  of  this  area. 


Industrial  payrolls  are  up  175%  since  1939  and  aggregate 


incomes  almost  doubled!  Los  Angeles  County  is  America’s 


Fastest  Growing  Major  Market  —  and  the  Los  Angeles 


Times  is  its  Number  One  home-delivered  newspaper. 


NOTE:  Due  to  the  newsprint  shortage  and  our  primary 
obligation  to  supply  our  growing  list  of  readers  a  com¬ 
plete  summary  of  the  news — we  must  continue  to  ration 
advertising  space  for  the  present. 


ClRCUHTION-Pt'BLISHERS  STATEMENT  FOR  THREE  MONTHS 
ENOINC  SEPT.  30,  1916:  DAII.Y,  395,950;  SVNDAY,  710.746 


NE«  YORK.  CHICAGO.  UETROIT  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO 


REPRESENTED  BY  WILLIAMS.  LAWRENCE  R  CRESMER 
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m  jp  1.  The  newsprint  crisis,  which 

Murray  Says  Congress  ‘"„'frr.nd 

M  a  M  0  W  H  M  SOlV0d  SO  tlist  SHlfill  Slid  110W 

Should  Aid  Small  Press  ss  ihireMtafi^bie-s 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON  — Without  ben¬ 
efit  of  public  hearing,  Sen¬ 
ator  James  E.  Murray,  former 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  has  analyzed  the 
problems  of  small  newspapers 
and  has  suggested  cures  for  eco¬ 
nomic  difficulties  gleaned  from 
questionnaires  returned  to  him 
In  a  survey. 

The  answers  closely  parallel 
his  previously-issued  analysis 
and  match  the  objections  made 
to  newspaper  operations  in  the 
writings  of  Morris  Ernst,  labor 
lawyer  and  writer  who  worked 
with  the  Montana  senator  in 
conducting  the  survey.  Ernst 
was  to  have  been  the  lead-off 
witness  in  a  series  of  hearings 
planned  by  Senator  Murray  but 
cancelled  when  the  Republicans 
took  control  of  Congress. 

Murray  concurred  In  earlier 
public  and  private  findings  that 
the  manufacture  of  newsprint 
is  a  closely  concentrated  busi¬ 
ness,  that  technological  changes 
and  the  competing  medium  of 
radio  have  introduced  spirited 
competition,  and  that  the  growth 
of  chains  has  had  an  adverse  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  small  local  paper. 

Ominous  Proposition 

Perhaps  the  most  ominous 
proposition  mentioned  in  the 
lengthy  analysis  is  t^:  “The 
whole  economic  history  of  Amer¬ 
ica  demonstrates  that  a  pri¬ 
vately-monopolized  or  highly 
cartelized  press  cannot  remain 
free  of  government  regulation 
for  long.  ...  In  the  power,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  communications 
industries  the  public  has  de¬ 
manded  that  the  government 
undertake  economic  and  rate 
regulation. 

“Where  private  industry  has 
permitted  competition  to  die 
or  where  access  has  been  closed 
to  newcomers  and  competltior 
restricted  to  established  giants 
the  public  has  insisted  on  br.i- 
encing  private  monopolies  and 
quasi-monopolies  with  govern¬ 
ment  regulation. 

“If  the  large  units  of  the 
press  and  their  spokesmen  are 
prepared  to  accept  common- 
carrier  status,  with  regulation  of 
their  economic  affairs,  they  will 
continue  their  short-sighted  op¬ 
position  to  efforts  to  save  com¬ 
petition  and  freedom  of  entry 
Into  the  publishing  Industry. 

“It  is  naive  to  believe  that 
such  status  would  necessarily 
violate  the  First  ( press  free¬ 
dom)  Amendment.  It  would  be 
equally  naive  for  believers  In  a 
free  press  to  look  forward  to 
each  a  status  with  anything 
but  repugnance.” 

At  another  point.  Senator 
Murray  writes  bluntly;  “It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  Congress 
must  begin  to  consider  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  maintaining  a  free  press 
In  a  limited  medium,  regulated 
by  a  government  agency.  .  .  . 
The  premises  from  which  it  is 
argu^  that  Congress  should  not 


and  cannot  make  efforts  to  keep 
the  small  press  alive,  vigorous 
and  growing  are  faulty. 

“It  is  not  too  far-fetched  an 
intrepretation  to  maintain  a  di¬ 
versely  controlled  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  This,  as  other  indus¬ 
tries.  operates  under  the  laws 
made  by  Congress.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  held  that  labor 
and  other  economic  laws  apply 
to  it  as  to  all  other  businesses. 

“Congress  must  be  sure  that 
the  effect  of  its  tax  laws,  labor 
laws,  anti-trust  laws,  patent 
laws,  communications  laws,  tar¬ 
iffs,  reciprocal  trade  treaties, 
postal  regulations,  federal  fi¬ 
nancing  statutes  Is  to  effectively 
strengthen  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  Strengthening  of  that 
freedom  means  insuring  diver¬ 
sity  of  ownership,  stimulating 
competition,  and  encouraging  a 
constant  growth  of  new  ven¬ 
tures  ” 

The  Newsprint  'Vice' 

Senator  Murray  found  from 
his  analysis  of  replies  to  his  let¬ 
ter  that  there  is  a  “vice-like 
(sic)  of  monopoly -big  business 
newsprint  manufacturers  upon 
the  15,000  small  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  country.  Their 
supply  of  paper  Is  cut  to  a  mere 
trickle,  some  are  threatencid 
with  no  more  paper,  others  can¬ 
not  expand  to  become  solvent 
businesses.  Yet  the  big  city 
dailies  buy  paper  mills,  or  enter 
into  favorable  long-term  con¬ 
tracts  giving  them  competitive 
advantages  which  drive  the 
smaller  papers  to  the  wall." 

The  report  produces  charts  to 
show  that  fewer  than  one  out  of 
each  10  cities  now  has  a  second 
newspaper;  in  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities  only  one  out  of  four 
towns  has  a  competitive  source 
of  news  and  editorial  comment. 
And.  the  Senator  cites,  while 
combined  circulation  of  all 
newspapers  has  gone  up  one- 
sixth  in  the  past  15  years,  one- 
tenth  of  the  newspapers  have 
gone  out  of  business. 

Murray  places  the  wisdom  of 
congre.ssional  scrutiny  upon  four 
ground.s: 


print. 

2.  The  newspaper  industry  is 
caught  in  high  capital  and  oper 
ating  costs,  resulting  in  business 
failures  in  this  vital  field  which 
are  not  the  result  of  bad  busi¬ 
ness  personal  management  but 
of  general  conditions  requiring 
nationwide  correction. 

3.  Impending  technological 
changes,  and  the  application  of 
new  inventions,  such  as  offset 
printing  and  FM  -  Facsimile 
newscasting,  forecast  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  news  publication  which 
threatens  with  doom  and  pos¬ 
sible  extinction  the  newspaper 
enterprises  of  the  nation. 

4.  Consolidation,  and  other 
concentrations  of  newsprint 
manufacture,  newspaper  publi¬ 
cation,  and  radio  businesses 
raise  a  serious  question  concern¬ 
ing  monopoly  of  the  avenues  of 
communication. 

FTC  Study  Urged 

Murray  suggests  prompt  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  Alaskan  “re¬ 
gional  authority”  to  promote  the 
early  availability  of  power  for 
use  in  making  newsprint;  study 
of  the  question  of  providing  a 
higher  price  for  newsprint  than 
now  prevails  in  the  hope  that 
mills  will  reconvert  to  that  pro¬ 
duction;  laws  to  determine 
whether  the  antitrust  laws  are 
being  violated  by  deals  made 
over  the  Canadian  border  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  oi  Justice. 

Asked  also  is  a  continuing 
study  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  with  annual  reports  to 
Congress  on  the  number  and  size 
of  periodicals  and  radio  stations, 
together  with  analyses  of  merg¬ 
ers  and  their  effect;  of  the  ac¬ 
quisitions  by  newspapers  of 
mills  and  forests;  tie-ins  of 
newspapers  with  radio  stations, 
radio  and  facsimile  ventures, 
syndicates,  and  book  publishing; 
concentration  of  control  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  advertising. 

In  the  scrutiny  of  syndicates 
subjects  covered  would  be  con¬ 
tracts  for  exclusive  use  of  fea¬ 
tures,  termination  of  contracts 
to  permit  larger  newspapers  to 
take  over  the  material  now  used 
by  the  smaller  units,  and  pos¬ 
sible  mis-use  of  copyrights. 


MARION  HARPER 
ASSOCIATES  INC. 

MARKETING  AND  RESEARCH  COUNSEL 

CONSUMER  PANEL  OPERATION 
READERSHIP  SURVEYS 
SPECIAL  MARKET  STUDIES 

A  national  organization  familiar  with  tic  problems  of  newspaper 
publishers. 

274  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Edi.xon  and  the  Incandescent 
Lamp  .  .  .  one  bespeaks  the 

other  .  .  like  Hempstead 
Town  and  the  Nassau  Daily 
Review-Star.  They  go  t(^ 
gether. 

As  Edison  introduced  a  re¬ 
volutionary  design  for  livbg, 
so  the  Nassau  Daily  Review- 
Star  twenty-five  years  ago 
saw  Hempstead  Town  living 
habits  foreshadowing  big- 
market  stature,  and  intro¬ 
duced  the  first  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  this  area.  Today, 
Hempstead  Town  outranb 
all  major  markets  in  New 
York  State*,  with  highest  per 
capita  income  and  retail 
sales. 

Aiding  Hempstead  Town’s 
development,  the  Nassau 
Daily  Review-Star  has  con¬ 
stantly  improved,  refined,  its 
own  product.  Now  in  new 
type  dress,  the  5c-a-copy 
Review-Star  is  even  better 
equipped  to  serve  its  readers 
and  to  increase  its  reputation 
with  advertisers  as  a  great 
result  paper. 

*H*mpt(«ad  Town,  top  rotult  marlitt  )• 
Now  York  State,  continues  to  lead  the 
state’s  Hiflh-Spot  Cities.  Februiry  fore¬ 
cast:  195%  retail  salts  gain  ovar  February, 
I9J9  .  .  .  2S.S%  higher  than  th#  netioMi 
rate  of  gain.  Dollar  voluma  for  February 
S24.SOO.000. 


NASSAU  DAILY 
REVIEW-STAR 


Published  daily  except  Sunday  Sc  e  copy 
•  Hampstead  Town,  L.  I ,  N.  Y.  •  Esecs- 
tiva  Offices:  Rockville  Centra,  N.  Y.  t 
National  Raprasentetives:  Lorenxee  I 
Thompson,  Inc.  •  New  York,  Chicaeo, 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angem 
Oatroit,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City,  Atleeta- 
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I\atioiial  a<l\ertisiiiy.  tlid  nuii  say."  Take 

a  look  at  this  nationally  advertised  universally  used 
packaged  food  item.  In  one  city,  recent  brand 
preference  studies  show,  18%  of  the 
families  buy  it.  In  another,  23%;  in  another  32%. 

•  Why?  Markets  differ  as  people  differ  . , . 

in  tastes,  in  reading  habits,  in  buying  habits. 

Only  thing  sure  for  certain  is  that  every  sale 
your  advertising  makes  in  any  market  is  a  local 

transaction  ...  a  local  consumer  buying  from  a  local  dealer. 
•  That’s  why  newspaper  advertising  is  so  responsive. 
With  51,000,000  daily  circulation  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
—an  all-time  high— newspapers  are  the  biggest 
mass  medium.  Yet  they  give  you 
effective  control .  . . 
to  concentrate  your 

advertising  tvhere  you  want  it 
when  you  want  it ...  to  build  sales  at  low  cost. 

•  Every  day  we  get  more  information  about  more  things  in 
the  many  markets  of  this  wide  and  varied  country. 

Some  of  it  is  probably  right  down  your  alley. 

Why  not  ask  us  to  tell  you  about  it? 


370  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  Coledonio  5-8575  •  75  E.  Wockor  Dr..  Chicoqo  I.  Stotn  8^81  •  240  Montgomery  St..  Son  Francisco  4,  Exbrooli  8530 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and  published  by  The  Milwaukee  Journal  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising 
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bureau  of  advertising 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 


all  business  is  local 
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Advice  from  FMer: 
Add  25^0  to  Budget 

By  Jerry  Walker 


CONSTRUCTION  permits  for 

FM  stations  continue  to  pour 
out  of  the  FCC  hopper,  about 
36%  of  them  going  to  news¬ 
paper  interests.  A  recent  glance 
at  the  records  indicated  there 
were  about  145  FM  stations  on 
the  air  better  than  40%  of  them 
newspaper-affiliated. 

From  reports  reaching  this  de¬ 
partment.  newspaper  affiliation 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  get¬ 
ting  FM  under  way,  especially 
in  those  spots  where  the  FMer 
has  no  AM  setup.  It  has  been 
the  push  from  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  that  has  made  both  deal¬ 
ers  and  public  FM-concious  to 
the  extent  that  a  few  hundred 
sets  are  in  use  here  and  there. 

Hia  Best  Advice 

At  the  recent  convention  of 
the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association,  there  was  so  much 
interest  in  FM  operation  that 
Fritz  Updike,  managing  editor 
of  the  Rome  Sentinel  who  has 
spent  most  of  his  time  lately 
managing  the  Sentinel’s  station. 
WRUN,  had  to  plead  with  fel¬ 
low  newsmen  to  “lay  off.” 

His  best  advice,  aimed  par¬ 
ticularly  at  Egbert  Corson  who 
was  proudly  showing  plans  for 
the  LockpoH  Union  -  Sun  <6 
Journal  station,  was  put  suc¬ 
cinctly:  “Figure  your  operating 
budget,  add  25%  to  it.  and  hope 
you’ll  come  out  even.” 

In  his  own  case,  Updike  re¬ 
cited  he  has  a  weekly  payroll 
of  $350  for  one  promoter,  one 
girl  assistant,  one  engineer,  all 
fulltime:  one  engineer,  one  boy 
to  handle  the  console  and  five 
announcers,  all  part-time  but 
“enough  to  keep  them  inter¬ 
ested.”  ’Then  there’s  the  cost 
of  a  transcription  library. 
ASCAP  and  BMI  fees,  studio 
rent.  etc. 

Biggest  problem  of  the  new 
FM  station,  he  said,  is  the  time 
for  broadcasts.  Under  commis¬ 
sion  rules,  a  station  must  be  on 
the  air  six  hours  daily,  at  least 
three  hours  each  side  of  6  p.  m. 
Since  most  of  the  broadcasting 
is  done  for  dealer  demonstra¬ 
tion  purposes,  Updike  said,  it’s 
difficult  to  arrange  things  so  you 
get  any  value  out  of  six  consec¬ 
utive  hours  from  3  to  9  p.  m. 
And  if  you  spread  your  time 
too  far  you  can’t  get  anybody 
to  take  the  jobs. 

S350  Weekly  Payroll 

Another  newcomer  to  the  field 
reported  he  has  nine  persons 
on  the  payroll  at  $350  a  week. 
His  chief  complaint  was  that 
demonstrations  of  static-free  re¬ 
ception  often  go  sour  because 
of  the  signal  variations  due  to 
low  power. 

Nevertheless.  this  ardent 
broadcaster  said  he  hopes  to 
“sell  time  soon” — and  after  a 
pause — “at  a  very  reduced  rate.” 

Too  few  FM  sets  are  being 
put  on  the  market,  it  was  re- 
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ported  by  Ernest  Owen  of  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard,  and  his 
remarks  have  been  borne  out 
by  the  official  industry  data 
showing  less  than  1.5%  of  1946 
home  radio  receivers  were  de¬ 
signed  for  FM. 

However,  the  new  FM  Associ¬ 
ation.  formed  to  promote  this 
new  medium,  has  had  some  as¬ 
surance  that  FM  set  production 
will  bo  stepped  up  considerably 
this  year.  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Arm¬ 
strong.  inventor  of  FM,  fore¬ 
sees  a  $100,000,000  minimum 
business  volume  in  FM  sets  for 
1947,  and  Dr.  Ray  H.  Manson, 
president  of  Stromberg-Carlson 
Co.,  predicts  an  output  of  be¬ 
tween  3,000,000  and  4,500.000  FM 
receivers. 

In  1946,  according  to  Radio 
Manufacturers  Association,  all 
types  of  receivers  exceeded  15,- 
000,000.  The  greatest  prewar  set 
production  was  13,642.334  in 
1941. 

Rate  Card  Issued 

One  of  the  few  FM  rate  cards 
to  be  noticed  lately  is  that  of 
WGHF,  pioneer  New  York  City 
station  owned  and  operated  by 
Capt.  W.  G.  H.  Finch.  It  sets 
charges  as  $100  an  hour  after 
6  p.  m.,  half  price  before  that 
hour;  $10  for  one-minute  an¬ 
nouncements  after  6  and  $5  be¬ 
fore  6.  with  a  minimum  of  thrice 
weekly  for  eight  weeks.  WGHF 
is  on  the  air  from  2  to  9  p.  m. 

Typical  of  what  most  news¬ 
paper  affiliated  stations  are  doing 
KRJM  of  Santa  Maria,  Calif. 

( Santa  Maria  Times )  decided 
to  promte  FM  until  newspaper 
type  faces  printed  blue.  After 
five  weeks  of  advertising,  news 
stories  and  special  features,  the 
dealers  reported  400  sets  had 
been  sold  locally.  KRJM  has  two 
AM  competitors. 

On  the  air  since  last  August, 
the  Beckley  (W.  Va. )  News¬ 
papers'  WCFC  is  increasing  its 
power  to  1.500  watts  and  moving 
into  a  new  $100,000  building. 


It  plan.s  to  wait  for  its  ultimate 
power  of  3.000  watts  before  is¬ 
suing  a  rate  card.  An  extensive 
promotion  campaign  has  made 
progress  in  that  nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  city's  radio  homes  have 
FM  receivers. 

Three  Wisconsin  newspapers 
are  seeking  authority  to  share 
the  top  of  Rib  Mountain,  1,940 
feet  above  sea  level,  as  a  trans¬ 
mitter  site.  They  are  the  Mil- 
waukee  Journal,  Wausau  Record- 
Herald  and  Superior  Telegram. 
The  situation  is  complicated  by 
a  State  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  policy  against  commercial 
FM  towers  in  state  parks. 

(In  the  field  of  AM  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
plans  to  make  a  public  park  out 
of  part  of  an  area  acquired 
for  WFIL’s  new  5,000-watt  trans¬ 
mitter.  ) 

Along  with  a  Raytheon  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.  report  that  it 
has  sold  120  complete  AM  and 
FM  station  installations  and  has 
260  stations  on  its  books,  the 
Radio  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  noted  this  week  that  sales 
of  broadcast  transmitting  equip¬ 
ment,  including  FM  and  tele¬ 
vision,  rose  sharply  during  the 
third  quarter  of  1946.  Total 
sales  for  the  period  were  $1,662,- 
933  of  which  $233,600  was  for 
FM  equipment.  Total  orders 
received  through  the  third 
quarter  aggregated  $15,227,173. 


'Parade'  in  Houston 

Effective  with  the  March  30 
issue.  Parade  will  become  a  sup¬ 
plement  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post,  it  was  announced  this 
week. 


Print  it  in 
the  West 

FOR  WESTERN 

\  DISTRIBUTION 
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Flying  us  the  copy,  layouB,  maa 
or  pistes  saves  time  and  mooey 
when  you  have  anything  to  print 
on  newsprint . . .  blade,  a>lor  or 
process  colon  . . .  fast,  modem 
rotary  presses.  Our  apadty  is 
limited  only  by  temporary  paper 
resaktions.  Stmpiti  md  priest 
on  rtqustt, 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

Publithms,  Inc. 

Satery  Printlsq  Spstlelhls 
2621  W.  S4th  StrMt 
Lot  AngoUa  43,  Calif. 


The  ciurent  level  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  rubber  industry 
Is  an  all-time  peak.  Good- 
year’s  chairman  of  the  board. 

P.  W.  Litchfield,  said  in 
commenting  on  Industry 
outlook  for  1947. 

In  line  with  the  production 
record,  consumption  of  rub¬ 
ber,  natural  and  manufac¬ 
tured,  and  dollar  sales  fig¬ 
ures  showed  new  peaks. 

Net  sales  of  rubber  manu¬ 
facturers  in  1947  should 
reach  three  billion  dollars, 
Litchfield  said,  compared  to 
IV^  billion  in  1941. 

Rubber  consumption 
reached  the  all-time  high 
of  slightly  over  one  million 
long  tons. 

Since  the  needs  of  the  rub¬ 
ber-starved  public  and  in¬ 
dustry  have  as  yet  not  been 
fully  filled,  consumption  in 
1947  should  again  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  million 
long  tons. 

The  current  production 
level  is  76  million  passenger 
tires  annually  and  17  million 
truck  tires.  For  all  tires  the 
rate  is  approaching  100  mil¬ 
lion. 

Such  a  statement  speaks  well  for 
.4kron,  the  Rubber  capital  of  the 
world.  Remember  this  rich  Mar¬ 
ket  when  planning  your  1947 
sales  promotions.  j 
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Hartford  Stores 
Are  Happy  with 
Monday  Closing 

By  John  Tehan 

Hartford,  Conn. — A  voluntary 
agreement  among  the  major  re 
tail  stores  in  Hartford  to  re¬ 
main  closed  on  Mondays  has 
proven  at  the  end  of  its  first 
year  an  unqualified  success  for 
the  retail  merchants  and  shop¬ 
pers. 

When  the  plan  was  announced 
by  five  department  stores  in 
February,  1946,  they  explained 
that  the  Monday  closing  was  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  their  em¬ 
ployes  a  two-day  rest  period. 

At  this  time,  the  Hartford 
Plan  met  with  violent  opposi¬ 
tion  from  several  hundred  busi¬ 
ness  firms.  They  banded  to¬ 
gether  and  hired  an  advertising 
agency  to  explain  to  the  citizens 
why  the  stores  should  remain 
open  cn  Mondays.  The  mer¬ 
chants  carried  on  a  10  weeks’ 
promotion  campaign  in  an  ef 
fort  to  influence  public  opinion 
to  force  the  major  stores  to  re 
verse  their  decision.  The  cam¬ 
paign  was  unsuccessful. 

Linage  Unaffected 

Among  the  organizations  vi¬ 
tally  concerned  with  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  plan  were  the  two 
newspapers.  Retail  stores  have 
always  been  the  largest  buyers 
of  advertising  space  in  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  and  the  Hartford 
Courant. 

According  to  David  Daniel, 
business  manager  of  the  Times, 
the  Monday  closing  has  had  no 
adverse  effect  on  the  paper’s 
linage. 

“At  present,”  he  points  out, 
“we  are  forced  to  r^uce  dras¬ 
tically  our  advertising  space;  the 
Times  could  sell  twice  the 
amount  of  space  to  the  depart¬ 


ment  stores  if  we  had  the 
paper.” 

Confirmation  of  Mr.  Daniel's 
observations  comes  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  directors  of  the  de¬ 
partment  stores.  James  F.  Smith, 
advertising  manager  of  Brown 
Thomson,  Inc.,  told  this  corre¬ 
spondent  his  budget  for  1946 
was  the  highest  in  the  store’s 
history.  In  1947  he  expects  to 
increase  the  store’s  advertising 
linage  by  at  least  a  fourth  more. 

“We  are  in  the  period  known 
as  a  sellers’  market,  where  there 
is  more  merchandise  than  cus¬ 
tomers  to  buy  it,”  says  Mr. 
Smith.  "Merchandise  which  has 
been  missing  from  our  shelves 
for  several  years  is  coming  back 
and  we  want  our  customers  to 
know  it.” 

What  motivated  the  major  de¬ 
partment  stores  to  close  on  Mon¬ 
days?  Several  factors  entered 
into  the  decision.  Monday  has 
always  been  the  weakest  shop¬ 
ping  day  in  Hartford.  Since 
the  stores  have  been  closed  on 
Monday,  the  stores  find  they 
have  done  six  days’  volume  of 
business  in  five. 

Helps  Get  Employes 

Personnel  managers  of  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  welcomed  the 
five^ay  week,  since  it  gives 
them  a  strong  arguing  point 
when  competing  for  high  school 
girl  employes  with  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies.  Department 
stores  normally  employ  about 
5,000  but  today  are  desperately 
in  need  of  more  help. 

Theaters  are  better  attended 
on  Mondays,  a  fact  which  is 
traced  to  the  store  closings. 
However,  the  bus  company  has 
noted  a  decline  in  revenue. 

A  majority  of  the  plan’s  se¬ 
verest  critics  have  recognized 
the  value  of  the  five-day  week 
and  today  most  of  the  retail 
establishments  in  downtown 
Hartford  are  closed  on  Monday 
as  a  year-round  policy. 


PAUL  DENIS  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows  in  his  Hew  York  Post 
radio  column  of  Jan.  30:  “On 
last  week’s  Duffy's  Tavern,  the 
NBC  censor  cut  out  as  sug¬ 
gestive  Mrs.  Nussbaum’s  refer¬ 
ence  to  Finnegan  as  a  ‘man  of 
parts.’  ”  The  same  day,  the  New 
York  Sun  had  this  headline: 
“Costello  Man  of  Many  Parts.” 
■ 

ON  PAGE  One  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  ( Tex. )  Express  recently : 

FIVE  KILLED  NEAR  DOVER 

By  United  Press 

■ 

EXCERPT  from  INS  copy  on 
the  Black  Dahlia  case,  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  office  of  the  Ama¬ 
rillo  (Tex.)  Times: 

“I  saw  Miss  Short  standing 
on  a  corner.  I  looked  at  her 
and  decided  to  try  to  pick  her 
up.” 

(pickup  available) — 301PAE 

■ 

THERE  was  a  quick  makeover 
in  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jer¬ 
sey  Journal  when  this  was 
spotted  in  a  story  on  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  a  new  governor: 

“Edge  stepped  forward  to 
present  Driscoll  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  silver  steal  of  the  State.” 

■ 

CLASSIFIED  ad  in  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal: 

SLEEPIN  GROOM  FOR  RENT 

■ 

152-Pg.  Progress  Edition 

Spokane,  Wash.  —  Oversub¬ 
scribed  10  days  before  issue,  the 
Spokane  Spokesman  -  Review's 
annual  Progress  Edition  ap¬ 
peared  Jan.  26.  There  were 
152-tabloid  pages  in  the  seven 
parts  which  were  in  addition 
to  the  regular  Sunday  edition. 


4  Teaser  Ads 
Keep  'Phone 
Operator  Busy 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  —  Four 
ads,  each  asking  the  same  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  is  2-2322?”  were 
published  in  a  recent  edition  of 
the  Phoenix  Gazette  and  the  re¬ 
sults  were  sufficient  to  prove  to 
the  switchboard  operator  at  the 
Central  Arizona  Light  and  Pow¬ 
er  Company  that  “It  pays  to  li- 
vertise.” 

The  power  company  published 
the  ads  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  its  new  telephone  number. 

But  the  switchboard  operator 
hadn’t  been  told  about  the  ads 
beforehand  so  she  was  greatly 
puzzled  when  the  calls  to  her 
board  came  in  as  rapidly  and 
as  numerous  as  though  there 
had  been  a  power  failure  and 
every  subscriber  wanted  his 
lights  restored. 

But  this  time  the  situation 
was  different.  As  quickly  as 
she  could  handle  the  cords  and 
switch  keys,  she  would  plug  in 
and  answer:  “Power  Company." 
Then,  most  of  the  time,  she  was 
greeted  first  with  a  dead  silence 
and  then  a  click  of  the  receiver 
on  the  other  end. 

Or  there  would  be  surprised 
questions.  She  would  explain 
it  was  the  firm’s  new  number. 
And  there  was  disappointment 
Some  callers  thought  it  was  a 
contest  and  they  asked  about 
the  prizes. 

As  the  evening  came  on,  the 
calls  became  so  numerous,  tying 
up  the  switchboard  and  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  regular  business  rf 
the  utility,  that  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  tc  make  an  explanation 
over  the  radio. 

Still,  the  calls  kept  coming  in; 
that  night  and  the  next  day. 
Well  one  thing  is  clear.  It  pays 
to  advertise. 


*Tfiaf’s  What  He  Always  Wears  After  a  Trip  to  the  •  •  • 

:  IOWA  Territory'* 

It’s  no  news  to  salesmen  that  Iowa  is  rolling 

advertiser  learns  to  his  surprise  that  67%  of  this 

the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register!  It’s  simple — 
it’s  sm^art— to  consider  the  whole  of  Iowa  as  a 
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ALMANAC  •  1947 


A  Great  Fact-Finding  Book... Written  for  Read¬ 
ing...  Prepared  by.  Outstanding  Writers  and 
Organizations... a  Really  MODERN  Almanac 


edited  by  JOHN  KIERAN 

SOME  of  the  authorities  who  assisted  in  preparing 
this  great  reference  book! 


REVIEW  OF  THE  YEAR 

Sports . Grantland  Rice 

Literature  ....  Christopher  Morley 


Literature 
Washington 
Music .  . 
Theatre  . 


.  .  Elmer  Davis 
Deems  Taylor 
John  Mason  Brown 


The  Atom  Bomb  8s  Atomic  Energy 

William  L.  Laurence 

Movies . Howard  Barnes 

Art . piomas  Craven 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Rise  of  the  United  States 

Arthur  Schlesinger,  Sr. 

Prof.,  Harvard 

History  of  Political  Parties 
Biographies  of  the  Presidents 

Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr. 
Assoc.  Prof,  Harvard 
National  Defense  .  George  Fielding  Eliot 

Selective  Service . 

Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey 
Education  ....  Prof.  Lyman  Bryson 

UNITED  NATIONS  .  .  Harold  E.  Stassen 


BUSINESS,  FINANCE, 

INDUSTRY,  AGRICULTURE 

Research  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

ALL  NATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Maps,  history,  government,  social 
and  economic  conditions 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

TRAVEL  GUIDE 

for  the  entire  world  .  American  Express 

ASTRONOMICAL  SECTION 

Dr.  Clyde  Fisher— Dr.  Hugh  A.  Rice 

Hayden  Planetarium 

WHO'S  WHO  in  politics,  entertaiiunent, 
sports,  etc.,  prepared  by 

Who's  Who  in  America 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  1946 

AND  HEADLINE  HISTORY,  1930-45 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 

INDEX— the  simplest,  most  complete  and 
easy-to-use  index  ever  seen— carrying  over 
twice  as  many  entries  as  any  almanac  or 
year-book  ever  published  in  this  country. 
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Edison,  the  Publisher 
Knew  His  Promotion 

By  Niel  Plummer 


Department  of  lournalism.  U 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON  — 

Publisher! 

When  the  achievements  of 
Edison,  whose  birth  centennial 
is  marked  Feb.  11,  are  enumer¬ 
ated,  few  persons  note  his  ac¬ 
complishments  in  journalism,  or 
^nsider  his  early  promise  as  an 
editor  and  publisher. 

But  journalism  did  claim 
Thomas  A.  Edison  when  he  was 
in  his  early  ’teens.  The  profits 
he  earned  from  his  enterprise 
were  used  to  buy  materials  for 
some  of  his  earliest  experi¬ 
ments. 

Edison's  newspaper,  a  weekly,! 
yielded  a  tidy  income,  and  sub¬ 
scribers  bought  it  for  the  news 
it  carried.  It  scored  beats  over 
the  larger  newspapers,  and  its 
editor  demonstrated  that  he  had 
a  news  sense  and  that  he  appre¬ 
ciated  the  possibilities  of  pro¬ 
motion  work  for  building  circu¬ 
lation. 

Reader  Ended  His  Career 

Edison's  career  in  journal¬ 
ism,  as  recounted  by  biogra¬ 
phers,  spanned  two  years  in  the 
early  1860's,  and  came  to  an  end 
soon  after  an  excursion  into  ex¬ 
treme  personal  journalism  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  being  tossed  in  the 
river  by  an  irate  reader.  But 
before  Edison  turned  from  jour¬ 
nalism  to  telegraphy,  with  ex¬ 
perimentation  as  an  avocation, 
he  had  built  his  Weekly  Herald 
to  a  circulation  of  400. 

First  composed  and  printed  in 
Edison’s  “laboratory”  on  a  train 
running  between  Detroit  and 
Port  Huron,  the  small  two-page, 
three-column  sheet  sold  for  three 
cents  a  copy,  or  eight  cents  a 
month. 

The  Weekly  Herald  was  estab¬ 
lished  soon  after  Edison  had  be¬ 
come  a  newsboy  on  the  train. 
The  plant  consisted  of  some  type 
and  a  small  press  which  had 
been  used  to  print  menus  for 
a  hotel.  After  setting  up  his 
equipment.  Edison  hired  a  boy 
to  help  him  with  his  sales  duties 
on  the  train  so  that  he  could 
give  more  time  to  editing  and 
printing  his  sheet.  His  news¬ 
paper  was  added  to  his  stock 
for  sale  to  passengers  and  to 
persons  at  stations  along  the 
way. 

Telegraphers  Helped 

Young  Edison,  sensing  the 
value  of  news  to  the  successful 
newspaper,  took  advantage  of 
his  friendly  relations  with  teleg¬ 
raphers  along  the  railway  to 
strengthen  his  newspaper  and 
to  build  sales  of  all  newspapers 
carried  in  his  stock. 

He  made  arrangements  with 
the  telegraphers  to  pick  impor¬ 
tant  news  items  from  the  wires. 
These  items  they  would  hand 
to  him  when  the  train  came  in. 
When  a  story  of  strong  local  in¬ 
terest  broke.  Edison  often  rushed 
the  Weekly  Herald  to  press, 
scoring  a  clean  beat  on  the  De- 
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troit  and  other  newspapers. 

Sometime  later  he  noted  the 
large  crowds  in  Detroit  reading 
war  news  bulletins.  He  also 
noted  that  readers  of  bulletins 
often  bought  copies  of  the  news¬ 
papers  which  carried  complete 
accounts  of  important  news 
breaks.  He  reasoned  that  if 
bulletins  could  be  made  avail¬ 
able  in  the  small  towns  along 
the  railway,  then  there  would 
be  a  heavy  demand  for  copies 
of  newspapers  when  his  train 
reached  each  station.  Again  he 
turned  to  the  friendly  telegra¬ 
phers. 

From  Detroit  he  telegraphed 
to  them  important  news  bul¬ 
letins  which  they  copied  and 
posted  on  the  bulletin  boards 
at  the  stations.  His  promotion 
scheme  was  so  successful  that 
Eldison  not  only  sold  dozens  of 
additional  newspapers  at  the  sta¬ 
tions.  but  on  occasions  of  high 
demand  he  was  able  to  boost 
prices  for  single  copies  to  as 
high  as  twenty-five  cents  each. 

Typical  Crime  Story 

Although  limited  in  space,  the 
Weekly  Herald  include  a  va¬ 
riety  of  news  ranging  from 
crime  to  markets.  Typical  of 
a  crime  report  is  the  following : 

Didn't  succeed — A  Gentlenun  by  the 
name  of  Watkins,  agent  for  the  Haytian 
government,  recently  tried  to  swindle 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  out 
of  $67,  the  price  of  a  v^ise  he  claimed 
to  have  lost  at  Sarnia,  and  he  was  well 
nigh  successful  in  the  undertaking. 

But  by  the  indomitable  persever* 
anee  of  Mr.  W.  Smith,  detective  of  the 
company. 

The  case  was  cleared  up  in  a  very 
different  style.  It  seems  that  the  would- 
he  gentleman  while  crossing  the  river  on 
the  ferryboat,  took  the  check  off  of  his 
valise,  and  carried  the  valise  in  bis 
hand,  not  forgetting  to  put  the  chMk  in 
his  pocket,  the  baggageman  missed  the 
bag^ge  after  leaving  Port  Huron,  while 
looking  over  his  book  to  see  if  he  bad 
everything  with  him,  but  to  bis  great 
surprise,  found  he  had  lost  one  piece,  he 
telegraphed  back  stating  so,  but  no  bag¬ 
gage  could  be  found. 

It  was  therefore  given  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Smith,  to  look  after,  in  the  mean¬ 
time  Mr.  Watkins  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Tubman,  agent  at  Detroit,  asking  to  be 
mtisfied  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained 
in  consequence,  and  referring  Mr.  Tub- 
man  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Howard.  Elsq.,  of 
Detroit,  and  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Brown 
and  Wilson  of  Toronto,  for  reference. 
We  hardly  know  how  such  men  are 
taken  in  with  such  traveling  villains,  but 
such  is  the  case,  meantime  Mr.  Smith, 
cleared  up  the  whole  mystery  by  finding 
the  lOTt  valise  In  his  possession  and  the 
Haytian  agent  offered  to  pay  ten  dollars 
for  the  trouble  he  had  put  the  company 
to,  and  to  have  the  matter  hushed  over. 

Not  so.  we  feel  that  the  villain  should 
have  his  name  posted  up  in  the  various 
R.R.  in  the  country,  and  then  he  will  be 
able  to  travel  in  his  true  colors. 

The  market  reports  on  pro¬ 
duce  are  of  nostalgic  interest 
In  today’s  enidemlc  of  hi»h 
prices.  The  Weekly  Herald  re¬ 
ported  that  butter  was  bringine 
10  to  12  cents  a  pound;  eggs. 
2  cents  a  dozen:  chickens.  10  to 
12  cents  each:  turkevs,  50  to  65 
cents  each,  and  ducks,  30  cents 
per  pair. 


After  the  well-known  fire  epi¬ 
sode  on  the  train  which  resulted 
in  the  ejection  of  the  laboratory 
and  newspaper  press  from  the 
car,  lidison  mov^  his  activities 
to  his  home.  The  Weekly  Her¬ 
ald  wa.®  continued  from  this  lo¬ 
cation.  but  after  a  time  a  friend 
induct  Edison  to  change  the 
paper  into  a  sheet  named  “Paul 
Pry.”  This  publication,  devot¬ 
ed  to  rather  plain-speaking  gos¬ 
sip.  brought  such  vigorous  pro¬ 
tests  from  readers  that  Mison 
soon  dropped  out  of  publication 
activities  entirely,  and  turned  to 
telegraphy. 

The  next  few  years  found  him 
moving  into  the  midwest  and 
the  south,  later  moving  east  to 
Boston.  But  even  as  a  telegra¬ 
pher  he  retained  a  contact  with 
journalism  because  he  became 
an  expert  news  receiver.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  speed  at  which 
news  was  transmitted,  Edison 
experimented  with  writing 
styles  to  facilitate  transcription 
of  the  news  reports.  It  was  in 
Louisville  that  he  perfected  his 
vertical  style.  One  biographer 
reports  that  Edison  transcribed 
in  one  day  upward  to  12  col¬ 
umns  of  news  which  was  re¬ 
garded  as  exceptional. 

Along  with  other  telegraphers. 
Edison  participated  in  a  practice 
which  is  believed  to  have  re 
suited  in  producing  the  humor 
column  feature.  In  the  lulls, 
the  telegraphers  along  the  cir¬ 
cuits  filed  jokes  and  stories 
which  were  current  in  their  lo¬ 
calities.  These  were  copied  in 
the  various  offices  and  posted  on 
bulletin  boards  where  news¬ 
papermen  selected  the  small 
percentage  which  could  be  safe¬ 
ly  printed. 

Chummy  with  Prentice 

In  Louisville.  Edison  became 
acquainted  with  the  venerable 
George  D.  Prentice  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Courier  Journal. 
Prentice  came  to  the  telegraph 
office  to  argue  topics  such  as 
the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Young  Edison  sat  by  and 
listened  to  these  conversations 
and  pondered  a  Prentice  idiosyn¬ 
crasy — that  of  eating  crackers 
which  he  had  carefully  dipped 
in  corn  whisky. 

Edison’s  early  contacts  with 
newspapermen  and  their  prob¬ 
lems  may  have  given  him  under¬ 
standing  when  in  later  years  his 
activities  became  the  subject 
of  “reportorial  inventive  gen¬ 
ius.”  The  quotation  is  that  of 
one  of  his  associates.  An  exam¬ 
ple  of  stories  concerning  Edison 
is  the  following; 

Edison  had  invented  a  new 
shirt  which  would  keep  its 
wearer  well  groomed  for  an  en¬ 
tire  year.  This  new  invention 
had  365  layers,  one  for  each  day 
of  the  year.  All  the  wearer 
had  to  do  was  peel  off  the  outer 
layer  at  the  end  of  each  day 
and  his  shirt  would  be  clean 
and  ready  for  the  next  day. 
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ElUott  Cited 
For  Boosting 
S.  F.  Industry 

San  Francisco  —  Robert  C. 
Elliott,  industrial  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  News,  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  award 
from  the  Manu¬ 
facturers  and 
Wholesalers  As¬ 
sociation,  May 
12.  acclaiming 
him  as  the  Coast 
news  writer  who 
“has  been  most 
instrumental  in 
promoting  and 
fighting  for  the 
industrial  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the 
West,  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  hla 
contribution  to  the  recognition 
of  the  San  Francisco  apparel 
industry.” 

Previously  the  award,  insti¬ 
tuted  in  1943,  had  gone  to  edi¬ 
tors  and  writers  of  fashion  pub¬ 
lications.  But  the  association 
was  eager  to  recognize  Elliott's 
advocacy  of  Apparel  City  here, 
terming  this  an  almost  single- 
handed  fight  for  an  “impossible" 
dream. 

Was  Nieman  Fellow 

Elliott  specialized  in  business 
writing  while  studying  under  a 
Nieman  fellowship  won  in  1942. 
He  returned  to  the  News,  was 
war  desk  editor  for  a  while, 
and  then  proceeded  to  set  a  new 
Coast  mode  in  coverage  of  indus¬ 
trial  news.  After  a  survey  of 
Coast  developments  and  cover¬ 
age  of  the  new  industrial  giants 
of  the  Far  West,  he  raised  his 
voice  on  behalf  of  industrial 
expansion. 

His  Apparel  City  articles  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  unifying  an  industry 
into  action  which  made  that 
project  an  amazing  reality.  He 
prodded  the  fight  over  steel 
plants  in  the  Far  West  in  sev¬ 
eral  different  series,  has  crossed 
the  continent  and  hopped  to 
Alaska  in  quest  of  business 
stories. 

Elliott  came  to  the  News  from 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram. 
Previously  he  had  been  on  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  the  New¬ 
castle  (Ind.)  Courier. 
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The  ninth  in  a  series  of  frank  talks  about  the  aluminum  industry  and  Alcoa. 


Nature  Made  Aluminum  Light — 
Research  Made  It  VERSATILE 


Any  way  you  look  at  it,  the  story  of  aluminum  in 
P  merica  begins  in  the  humble  woodshed  where 
Charles  Martin  Hall  materialized  a  dream  in  1886. 
Hut  obviously  that's  not  the  whole  story.  Hall 
himself  knew  that. 

All  by  itself,  aluminum  has  many  wonderful  prop¬ 
erties.  It's  light  in  weight — one-third  to  one-fourth 
that  of  most  other  familiar  metals.  It  conducts  heat 
“like  sixty",  resists  corrosion,  is  friendly  to  food,  and 
easy  to  work  with.  But  aluminum  standing  alone 
has  definite  limitations,  too.  For  one  thing,  com¬ 
mercially  pure  aluminum  isn't  strong  enough  for  use 
in  many  places  where  otherwise  it  would  fill  the 
bill  admirably. 

Back  around  1890,  people  found  that  aluminum 
cooking  utensils  were  the  world's  best,  and  the 
cooking  utensil  industry  began  using  just  about  all 
the  aluminum  being  made.  What  was  left  over  went 
mostly  into  the  manufacture  of  novelties — collar 
buttons,  thimbles,  combs,  matchboxes  and  other 
little  stuff. 

But  Alcoa,  being  the  offspring  of  research,  believed 
from  the  beginning  that  bigger  things  were  to  be 
expected  of  aluminum,  and  that  Science  would  show 
the  way.  So  Alcoa  has  always  relied  on  research  as 
the  foundation  stone  of  its  future.  And  Science  has 
shown  the  way.  It  has  made  aluminum  one  of  the 
most  useful  metals  on  earth. 


How?  Well,  one  of  the  biggest  contributions  of 
Alcoa  research  has  been  the  development  of  alloys. 
The  usefulness— the  versatility — of  aluminum  today 
lies  largely  at  the  doorstep  of  aluminum  alloys.  The 
alloys  are  made  by  adding  small  amounts  of  certain 
other  metals  to  commercially  pure  aluminum  in  the 
melting  pot.  This  has  to  be  done  carefully,  and  rigid 
scientific  controls  must  be  exercised  .  .  .  but  when 
aluminum  is  properly  alloyed,  or  alloyed  and  heat 
treated,  it  acquires  greatly  increa.se<l  strength. 

Science,  through  research,  has  developed  Alcoa 
Aluminum  Alloys  for  almost  every  purpose  under  the 
sun.  Some  of  these  alloys  are  as  strong,  or  stronger, 
than  .structural  steel— at  only  one-third  the  weight. 
Certain  alloys  have  been  developed  to  obtain  excel¬ 
lent  casting  characteristics.  Others  have  been  de¬ 
vised  to  make  the  best  sheet,  or  forgings,  or  extru¬ 
sions,  or  structural  shapes;  or  to  provide  the  best 
characteristics  for  easy  machining  or  metalworking. 
Many  alloys  can  be  heat  treated  to  obtain  even 
greater  strength  than  the  alloys  alone  would  have. 
Applied  research  has  done  it  all. 

And  Science,  through  research,  never  stops  its 
work.  Alcoa  scientists  are  on  the  job  today — and  will 
be  on  the  job  tomorrow — to  discover  how  aluminum 
can  be  made  even  more  u.seful  to  everybody.  Re¬ 
search  is,  and  always  will  be,  Alcoa's  underpinning 
in  planning  for  the  future. 
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CIRCULATION 

Dunsker  Urges  Wider 
Selling  Approach 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


SHIEL  DUNSKER.  Cincinnati 

Post,  president  of  ICMA,  gave 
newspaper  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  a  new 
slant  on  selling 
newspapers  “as 
a  whole”  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  in  a 
recent  talk  be¬ 
fore  NAEA. 

“Have  you,  as 
a  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  m  a  n  - 
ager,  made  it 
your  business 
to  Inform  yoiir 
advertising  pros- 
Dunsker  pects  as  to  how 
your  newspaper 
is  built  for  your  community?” 
asked  Dunsker. 

Go  Beyond  ABC  Figures 

He  pointed  out  that  figures, 
comparisons  and  statistics  arc 
all  to  the  good,  but  that  ad 
managers  .should  go  beyond 
ABC  hgures  and  describe  “the 
trimmings,  the  dessert,  and  the 
aide  dishes." 

Dunsker  asked  whether  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  newspapers  interpret 
the  intricate  and  important  daily 
events  in  understandable  lan¬ 
guage.  giving  all  the  readers  a 
“complete  package”  that  meets 
the  needs  of  the  entire  family. 
He  offered  the  following  perti¬ 
nent  points: 

“All  other  media  have  their 
proportionate  share  in  making 
America  what  it  is,  but  let  me 
venture  the  opinion  that  if,  and 
when,  we  are  successful  in  de¬ 
ciding  and  directing  our  efforts 
toward  a  stable  and  settled 
world,  it  will  be  the  newspapers 
that  will  lead,  show,  teach,  and 
direct  the  way. 

“Do  your  advertisers  think  so? 

“The  newspapers  are  nothing 
more  than  the  mirrors  of  their 
communities.  And  how  better 
can  we  change  things  for  the 
better  than  first  seeing  them  as 
they  are? 

“Do  your  advertisers  accept 
that? 

Community  Builders 

“Did  you,  in  your  promotion, 
ever  analyze  to  your  advertisers 
what  the  newspapers  mean  in 
their  community?  Do  your  ad¬ 
vertisers  know  that  the  local 
newsp-ipers  reflect  the  character, 
the  activities,  the  wishes  and 
hopes  of  the  people  in  their 
community?  Do  you  know  that 
the  newspapers  speak  for  the 
people  when  their  nerve  falls 
them?  Are  all  of  your  adver¬ 
tisers  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
newspapers  .«tand  for  right  and 
decency  and  for  the  good  things 
of  life?  That  the  newspapers 
praise  good  things  and  people, 
and  condemn  evil  in  all  its 
forms?  That  the  newspapers 
make  all  the  neighbors  in  a  com¬ 
munity  appreciate  each  other? 

"How  often  have  these 


thoughts  been  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  your  advertisers? 

“Have  you  educated  your  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  know  that  news¬ 
papers  are  living,  breathing  per¬ 
sonalities,  which  .stand  for  and 
do  the  many  things  that  they,  as 
individuals,  would  like  to  do  but 
feel  frustrated,  since  they  could 
not  possibly  enlist  the  aid  'of 
enough  participants  in  the  cause? 

“Do  all  your  advertisers  feel 
that?” 

L  A.  Changes  Announced 

WITH  the  resignation  of  T.  L. 

Ross,  citv  home  delivery  man¬ 
ager,  and  E.  D.  (“Doc”)  Marston, 
carrier  promotion  manager,  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  to 
take  over  that  newspaper’s  deal¬ 
ership  in  San  Diego.  John  M. 
Black,  director  of  circulation, 
has  made  a  number  of  changes 
in  his  organization. 

Effective  Feb.  1.  A.  Cohen  will 
be  assistant  circulation  manager. 
Cohen  has  been  with  the  Exam¬ 
iner  for  the  past  17  years,  hav¬ 
ing  previously  been  circulation 
manager  of  newspapers  in  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  and  Santa  Barbara. 

Harry  G.  Gladstein  take.s  over 
the  duties  of  suburban  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Howard  G.  Mil¬ 
ler,  assistant  to  Ross  for  the  past 
four  years,  and  previously  with 
the  old  Chicago  Herald  *  Ex¬ 
aminer,  has  been  promoted  to 
city  home  delivery  manager. 

J.  C.  Tourvnie  becomes  as¬ 
sistant  to  Miller.  Archie  B. 
Sharp  who  returned  to  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  in  December.  1946.  after 
five  and  a  half  years’  service  as 
a  lieutenant  commander  in  naval 
Intelligence,  will  take  over  his 
former  position  as  general  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager. 
Lewis  Robeson  who  has  been 
with  the  Examiner  since  1936 
takes  over  “Doc”  Marston’s  desk 
as  carrier  promotion  manager. 
H.  O.  Welland  who  ha**  been 
with  Black  on  several  Eastern 
newspapers  becomes  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  him. 

See  Baseball  Movies 

CARRIER -SALES’''n!’N  of  the 

Honolulu  Star  -  Bulletin  and 
district  managers  from  the  12 
cUv  districts  recently  saw  the 
1946  AR-Star  and  World  .Ser'es 
baseball  movies  as  nart  of  a  city- 
wide  sales  p>‘on’otion  meeting 
staged  by  J.  C.  Gomes,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  and  Jack  Am- 
bru'e,  promotion  manager. 

Sales  demonstrations  were 
presented,  showing  carriers  the 
right  and  wrong  wav  of  .«eRlng 
a  Sta»  -  But'etm  enhscrintion. 
Rilev  H.  Allen,  editor  of  the 
Star-BuRetin.  once  a  carrier 
boy.  addressed  the  meeting. 

Carrier  Backfield 
THREE-FOUR’THS  of  the  La¬ 
guna  Beach  (Calif.)  High 
School's  starting  backfield  last 


football  season  were  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  carriers.  And  this 
Times  combination  apparently 
was  a  potent  one,  for  Laguna 
finishe<l  the  season  undefeated 
and  untied,  winning  the  league 
championship  and  two  intersec- 
tional  playoff  games.  The  Times 
carriers  who  starred  in  back- 
field  were  Richard  Burt,  open 
field  specialist;  LaVerne  Dugger, 
quarter  and  ace  passer;  and 
Boyd  Taylor,  fullback. 

More  Raise  Rates 

OMAHA  (Neb.)  World-Herald,  10c  to 

12c  Sundays. 

Newport  (Vt.)  Daily  Express,  to  5c 
daily;  mail  rates  to  $9  a  year,  $5  for  six 
months. 

Milford  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  3c  to  4c 
daily. 

St.  Jnhnsbury  (Vt.)  Caledonian-Rec¬ 
ord.  3c  tc  Sc  daily,  weekly  to  30c. 

Dayton  (O.)  Herald,  Daily  News  to 
Sc  daily._ 

Fostoria  (O.)  Refieio-Times,  2Sc  to 
30c  weekly  home-delivered. 

Rome  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Sentinel,  4c  to 
Sc  daily. 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press,  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch,  4c  to  Sc  daily. 

Ithaca  (N.  Y.1  Journal.  4c  to  Sc  daily. 

Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder-Casette, 
4c  to  Sc  daily. 

■ 

A.  W.  Fell  Resierns 
In  Goldsboroe  N.  C. 

Albert  W.  Fell,  who  took  over 
the  business  direction  of  the 
Goldsboro  (N.  C. )  News- Argus 
during  the  wartime  service  of 
Publisher  Talbot  Patrick  in 
Washington,  has  announced  his 
resignation  as  business  manager, 
and  plans  “a  good  rest.”  remain¬ 
ing  temporarily  in  Goldsboro. 

Fell,  first  secretary-manager  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the 
New  England  Daily  Newspaper 
Association,  originally  went  to 
the  News-Argus  to  make  a  spe¬ 
cial  survey  of  the  market  and 
an  analysis  of  the  operations  of 
the  newspaper. 

■ 

Newburgh  News  Has 
New  'Home'  Slogan 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. — The  New¬ 
burgh  News,  a  Gannett  newspa¬ 
per,  has  adopted  a  slogan,  which 
it  now  displays  on  its  masthead 
and  will  be  used  in  its  promo¬ 
tional  advertising. 

The  slogan:  “The  Newspaper 
that  Goes  Home!” 

Launching  the  slogan,  the 
News,  in  a  front  page  story,  re¬ 
viewed  some  of  its  editorial 
campaigns  and  community  proj¬ 
ects  justifying  its  claim. 


Hills  Sell  Out 
Fremont  Interest 
To  Walkers 

Fremont,  Nebr. — A  new  cor¬ 
poration.  Walker  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  has  taken  ownership  of  the 
Fremont  Guide  and  Tribune 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  a! 
Walker  as  the  principals. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Hill 
have  sold  their  60%  interest, 
which  they  have  held  since  1938 
when  the  Guide  was  established 
and  the  partnership  with  the 
Walkers  has  been  dissolved.  In 
1941,  the  partnership  took  over 
the  Tribune,  evening  daily 
founded  in  1879. 

Mr.  Walker  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  papers  since  1939, 
and  Mr.  Hill’s  announcement 
said  that  the  sale  of  his  interest 
in  Fremont  “means  simply  that 
we  arc  located  premanently  in 
the  East.”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill 
became  lessees  of  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times  in  1942  under  a 
lease  which  continues  until  1953, 
They  also  have  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  WILM,  Wilmington 
Del. 

Walker,  a  native  of  McCook, 
started  his  newspaper  career  on 
McCook  Daily  Gazette  in  1924. 
For  a  time  he  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  United  Press  bureau  at 
Lincoln,  later  returned  to  the 
business  side  of  his  home  town 
paper.  From  McCook  he  went 
to  Wyoming  where  he  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Sheridan 
Press.  His  next  post  was  that 
of  advertising  director  of  the 
Wyoming  State  Tribune,  daily 
and  Sunday,  and  the  Wyoming 
Stockman-Farmer,  monthly  farm 
magazine,  then  publish^  by 
Hill  at  Cheyenne. 

In  September,  1937,  with  Hill 
and  two  other  associates.  Walker 
returned  to  Nebraska  as  part- 
owner  of  the  North  Platte  Daily 
Bulletin.  The  interests  of  HiU 
and  Walker  in  the  North  Platte 
newspaper  were  sold  to  other  as¬ 
sociates  a  few  months  after 
Walker  moved  to  Fremont  in 
1939. 

Late  in  1944,  the  Walkers  pur 
chased  the  Plattsmouth  Journal, 
which  continues  under  their 
ownership. 

Late  last  month  purchase  uf 
a  site  for  future  construction  of 
a  modern  building  to  house  the 
Guide  and  Tribune  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Walker. 


DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  VACUUM 

CASTING  BOX 

The  modern  method  for  making  better 
plates — no  buckling  of  the  mat — suc¬ 
tion  holds  the  mat  against  the  box 
smoothing  it  out  and  making  the  plates 
true  and  uniform. 

THE  DUPLEX 
PRINTING  PRESS 
COMPANY 

BATTLI  CRIIK,  MICH. 
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II 


excellent 

SCHOOL 

SYSTEM 


489% 

POPULATION  GROWTH 
SINCE  1900 


TREMENDOUS 

industrial  an 
agricultural  GR< 


n  vast  opportunity  for  development  awaits 
industrial  and  commercial  concerns  plan¬ 
ning  a  west  coast  location. 

California’s  population,  steadily  increasing, 
offers  a  tremendous  easy-to-reach  market. 

Raw  materials . . .  minerals,  petroleum,  lum¬ 
ber  and  agricultural  products  are  available 
in  large  quantities. 

Tbe  Golden  State  is  ideally  located  for 
Pacific  export  trade. 

Hydro-electric  power,  nearby  natural 
gas  and  oil  fields,  a  mild  all-year 
climate  are  industrial  advantages. 

L  Freight  transportation  facilities  are 

^  unsurpassed.  California  is  one  of  elev- 
en  western  states  served  by  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad. 

mjjlk  For  industrial  expansion,  consider 
California.  For  dependable,  all- 
I  weather  transportation,  to  or  from 

the  West,  we  suggest — 


POPULAR 

VACATION 

REGION 


VAST 

natural 

resources 


LOW 

UTILITY 

RATES 


IDEAL 

LIVING 

CONDITIONS 


SPLENDID 

TRANSPORTATION 

facilities 


^  Other  atatea  in  the 
*‘Union  Pacific  Weat” 
will  be  featured  in  auc- 
eeeding  advertiaementa 
in  thia  aeriea. 


^  For  information  addreaa  Induatrial  Department, 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Omaha  2,  Nebraaka. 
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National  Leaders 


j4n  Advertisement  of  The  ISew  Bedford,  Mass.,  Standard-Timet 


How  well  18  a  newspaper  read — -news,  features,  edi¬ 
torials,  advertising — by  men  and  by  women? 


What  interests  newspaper  readers,  men  and  women, 
what  arrests  and  what  holds  their  attention? 


How  intensely  are  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
read  and  how  do  they  compare  with  one  another  in 
these  and  other  categories? 


What,  in  short,  makes  a  newspaper  tick— with  its 
subscribers? 


These  are  the  questions  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  seeks  to  answer  in  its  ^'Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading,*'  conducted  in  co-operation 
with  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Trained  investigators  of  the  Foundation  interview 
readers  of  all  classes  on  the  day  following  publication 
of  the  issue  being  studied. 


Every  phase  of  the  newspaper  is  covered  and 
readers’  reactions  are  recorded  while  recollection  is 
fresh. 


Under  the  topic  “Departmental  Reading"  of  each 
study,  editorial  content  is  broken  down  into  seven 
departments,  men  and  women;  advertising  is  broken 
down  into  six  departments,  men  and  women. 


In  these  departments  the  score  of  each  newspaper 
is  recorded,  in  percentage  of  readership,  and  a  com¬ 
parison  of  that  newspaper’s  score  with  the  “median" 
(average)  of  all  studies  to  date,  is  made  in  a  pub¬ 
lished  volume. 


In  Study  100  of  the  Foundation,  The  Standard- 
Times,  of  New  Bedford.  Mass.,  exceeded  the  “median” 
of  all  studies  to  date  in  23  of  the  26  categories,  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial,  men  and  women,  and  tied  with 
the  “median"  in  one  of  the  remaining  three  depart¬ 
ments. 


No  other  newspaper  in  the  100  studied  to  that  date 
equaled  The  Standard-Times  score,  nor  has  any  of 
the  4  studies  now  additionally  released  equaled  The 
Standard-Times  score. 


Why  did  the  readers  of  The  Standard-Times 
read  their  newspaper  more  intensely  than  did  the 
readers  of  any  other  paper  of  the  104  studies  to 
date? 


The  Standard-Times  publishes  news  fully  and  im¬ 
partially,  local,  state,  national  and  world — it  never 


By  BASIL  BREWER,  Publisher 


“slants"  news.  But  most  American  newspapers,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  studied,  follow  the  same  policy. 


The  Standard-Times,  being  alone  in  its  field,  has 
available  a  w’idc  choice  of  features,  including  top  col¬ 
umnists,  representing  various  and  often  opposite 
viewpoints.  But  a  number  of  the  papers  studied  are 
exclusive  in  their  fields  and  pursue  a  similar  feature 
policy. 


The  Standard-Times  has  a  fine  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  staff,  with  youth  and  maturity  so  mixed  that  the 
paper  is  kept  young,  yet  steady  in  its  stride.  But  no 
copyright  is  claimed  for  this  worthy  purpose  and 
result. 


For  many  years  the  use  of  a  “label”  for  identify¬ 
ing  human  beings  in  the  news,  “Jew,”  “Gentile," 
“Negro,"  “White,"  or  any  other  designation  except  as 
necessary’  in  the  news,  has  been  forbidden  in  The 
Standard-Times. 


A  “Style  Book”  covering  basic  editorial  as  well  as 
writing  principles,  for  years  bas  guided  Standard- 
Times  editorial  staffs,  the  most  recent  edition  being 
widely  acclaimed  by  newspapermen  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 


While  “labeling"  no  race  or  group  in  news.  The 
Standard-Times  succe.ssfully  covers  the  activities  and 
interests  of  all  classes  in  a  field  widely  known  for  its 
large  and  cohesive  population  groups. 


But,  successful  as  we  believe  we  have  been  in  all 
these  respects,  we  know  of  other  newspapers  which 
are  equally  successful  in  many,  if  not  all,  of  these 
particulars. 


To  what  then  may  we  lay  claim  to  explain  and 
ju.stify  The  Standard-Times  “National  Leadership  in 
Readership"  as  indicated  in  the  Foundation  studies? 


If  we  are  allowed  a  vote,  tfie  answer  lies  in  some¬ 
thing  of  all  of  the  above,  hut  also  in  a  policy  followed 
by  The  Standard-Times,  which  is  all  too  distinctive 
among  American  newspapers: 


The  Standard-Times  dares  to  speak  its  mind, 
editorially,  on  every  pressing  problem  of  local, 
state,  national  and  world  affairs. 


The  only  newspaper  in  its  field.  The  Standard- 
Times.  nevertheless,  does  not  feel  embarrassed  in 
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Jnnklv  and.  at  times,  hliiiitly  with  its 

1 1  city  normally  Democratic,  through 
(f  Deal  Era  The  Standard-Times  stead- 
attention  of  its  suhscrihers  to  the 
at  stake  and  wherein  and  when  these 


tio-tbirds  of  whose  working  men  and 
union  members.  The  Standard-Times 
h  of  the  abuses  in  labor  and  the  reme- 


.Vjvember  referendum  The  Standard¬ 
passing  of  the  so-called  Barnes  Bill 
for  yearly  reports  of  income  and  ex- 
I  denounced  bv  union  leaders  as  anti- 


om  carried  by  a  wide  majority  in 
ind  by  almost  3  to  1  in  New  Bedford. 
1  anion  citv. 


sllr  to  claim  all.  or  even  a  majority  of 
limfs  subsi-ribers  agree  with  each  edi- 
tikrn. 


hes.  at  least,  we  have  discovered  a 
ic  principle— —  too  often  overlooked, 
tly  trusted  by  American  newspapers. 

itiewgpaper  reader  prefers  to  have 
tdte  a  courageous  stand  and  to  fight 
pper  believes  —  evPn  though  the 
himself  agree. 

erently,  if  the  publisher  gives  the 
pod  and  fair  newspaper — no  slanting 
I  in  news — the  reader  will  endorse 
I  fearless  and  fighting  editorial  policy. 

readers,  men  and  women,  will  have 
►wspaper  -faith  which  is  the  suhcon- 
•II  interest  in  the  newspaper,  editorial 
e  basis  of  readership. 

faith  in  the  newspaper  is  the  basis 
»  strength  and  power,  strength  to 
••lead  in  a  troublous  world. 


STANDARD-TIMES  READERSHIP  SCORES 
COMPARED  WITH  “MEDIANS” 


Here  are  the  scores  of  The  Staiulanl-Tiines.  editorial  and  advertising,  men  1 

and  women,  compared  with  the  "medians*'  (averages)  of  the  104 

studies  to 

date. 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENTS, 

Men 

Standard- 

Times 

Standard- 

Compared 

( Percentage  of  Those 

Times 

Median  of 

With 

Interviewed  Who  Read  Any) 

Study 

104  Studies 

Median 

Editorials  . 

.  45% 

45% 

even 

Editorial  Page . 

.  86 

85 

over 

Comics  . 

83 

80 

over 

Financial  News . 

.  41 

29 

over 

Radio  Programs  or  News . 

.  52 

40 

over 

Society  News  or  Pictures . 

.  57 

38 

over 

Sports  News  or  Pictures . 

. .  79 

76 

over 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENTS, 

W  omen 

( Percentage  of  Those 

Interviewed  Who  Read  Any) 

Editorials  . 

.  32% 

29% 

over 

Editorial  Page  . 

.  77 

80 

under 

Comics  . 

.  89 

78 

over 

Financial  News . 

36 

10 

over 

Radio  Programs  or  Nows . 

.  56 

51 

over 

Society  News  or  Pictures . 

.  88 

84 

over 

Sports  News  or  Pictures . 

.  24 

34 

under 

ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENTS,  Men 


( Percentage  of  Those 
interviewed  Who  Read  An\) 


Display  Advertising . 

87% 

80% 

over 

National  Advertising . 

58 

53 

over 

I.ocal  Advertising . 

82 

73 

over 

Department  Store  Advertising.  . 

46 

38 

over 

Classified  Advertising . 

69 

37 

over 

Amusement  Advertising . 

62 

43 

over 

ADVERTISING  DEP.4RTMENTS,  Women 


<  Percentage  of  Tho>e 
Interviewed  Who  Read  Anv) 


Displav  Advertising . 

96% 

95% 

over 

National  Advertising  . 

63 

60 

over 

Ivocal  Advertising  . 

96 

94 

over 

Department  Store  Advertising.  . 

90 

84 

over 

Classified  Advertising . 

68 

43 

over 

Amusement  Advertising . 

78 

60 

over 
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The  Standard-Times  thus  exceeded  the  metlians  of  the  104  studies  in  23 
ttf  the  above  26  categories  of  readership  and  equaled  the  median  in  one. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  published  releases  of  the  remaining  103  studies 
■••liows  no  other  paper  equaled  The  Standard-Times  record  in  this  respect. 
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WHAT'S  HAPPENING  IN 
PHILADELPHIA? 

AFTER  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  completed  his 
newspaper  manipulations  in  Fhiladel- 
phLs,  that  third  largest  city  in  the  country 
was  left  with  four  standard  newspapers 
and  one  tabloid.  Now  there  are  two  stand¬ 
ard  dailies  and  one  tabloid.  The  Ledger 
and  the  Record  are  gone,  although  there 
is  a  possibility  the  latter  might  yet  be  sal¬ 
vaged.  An  adjacent  city,  Camden,  once 
had  two  newspapers  and  now  has  nothing 
but  hope  for  revival  of  those  papers. 

What  has  happened? 

The  Ledger  was  forced  to  quit  early  in 
1942  after  many  months  of  financial  diffi¬ 
culties.  Its  publisher  made  no  secret  of 
his  financial  problems.  Part  of  his  edi¬ 
torial  staff  offered  to  help  in  keeping  the 
paper  alive  by  taking  salary  cuts,  but  the 
guild  refused  to  permit  management  to 
curtail  its  staff  for  economy  reasons  and 
would  not  agree  to  waive  the  severance  pay 
clause  in  its  contract.  The  publisher  was 
stuck  with  frozen  payroll  obligations  he 
could  not  meet.  The  paper  was  forced  out 
of  business. 

The  Record  and  the  Camden  papers  ap¬ 
parently  were  in  fine  financial  heahh  until 
three  months  ago  when  the  same  guild 
called  a  strike  because  its  wage  demands 
were  not  granted.  The  publisher  of  all 
three,  who  had  long  been  a  friend  of  labor 
and  had  given  the  guild  its  first  newspaper 
contract,  decided  to  profit  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  former  Ledger  publisher.  He 
was  not  going  to  saddle  his  newspapers 
with  exhorbitant  contractual  payroll  ob¬ 
ligations  which  he  could  not  meet.  He  re¬ 
fused  the  guild  demand  and  offered  to  ar¬ 
bitrate.  The  guild  struck.  The  papers 
are  not  now  being  published. 

These  incidents  are  not  peculiar  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  nor  to  the  guild.  Chicago  lost  the 
morning  American  after  a  long  guild  strike. 
Only  a  last  minute  settlement  with  the 
guild  saved  the  Seattle  Post  -  Intelligencer 
from  limbo.  The  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Sun 
closed  last  week  because  the  printers  re¬ 
fused  to  go  along  with  the  change  from  the 
evening  to  the  morning  field. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  presently  without 
newspapers  because  of  the  demands  of  sev¬ 
eral  unions.  Kansas  City,  Cleveland,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  have  been  without 
any  newspapers  at  various  times  for  the 
same  reasons. 

Milton  Murray,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild,  has  said  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  situation  is  another  step  in  “the 
increasing  trend  of  American  newspaper 
monopoly,’’  as  if  this  development  is  some¬ 
thing  for  which  newspaper  publishers  are 
directly  responsible.  Actually,  it  is  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  increasingly  powerful  labor 
monopoly  which  has  the  power  of  life  or 
death  over  any  business  enterprise. 

The  guild  cannot  be  absolved  of  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  suspension  of  the  Record 
and  Camden  Courier  and  Post.  The  guild 
singled  out  those  papers  for  a  strike  on  the 
“no  contract-no  work’’  argument  while 
guildsmen  on  other  papers  were  working 
without  a  contract.  The  guild’s  use  of  the 
strike  weapon  as  an  instrument  of  eco¬ 
nomic  warfare  made  it  impossible  for  man¬ 
agement  to  continue.  The  only  way  in 


EDITORIAL 


Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free. — John,  VIII;  32. 

which  the  strike  could  have  been  settled 
was  for  management  to  agree  to  commit¬ 
ments  under  which  it  could  not  survive. 

Luckily  for  Philadelphia,  those  proper¬ 
ties  were  taken  over  by  a  responsible  news¬ 
paper  organization  which  is  interested  in 
having  them  continued.  ’There  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  all  three  newspapers  will  be  re¬ 
sumed  under  entirely  new  ownership. 

Editor  &  Publisher  commends  this  pub¬ 
lic  spirited  attempt  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  to  salvage  these  papers. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  PRESS 

WHILE  a  Senate  Committee  is  concerned 
with  the  publishing  problems  of  small 
English-language  publications,  the  foreign 
language  press  of  the  country  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  legislation  recommended  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi¬ 
ties.  ’The  latter  group  in  its  annual  re¬ 
port  to  Congress  recommended  “that 
legislation  be  enacted  forbidding  the  use 
of  the  U.  S.  mails  under  second  class 
mailing  privileges  to  any  and  all  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  printed  in  any 
language  other  than  English,  which  do  not 
carry  a  full  English  translation  in  parallel 
columns  next  to  the  foreign  language 
context.’’ 

Aside  from  imposing  physical  and  finan¬ 
cial  hardships  on  more  than  1000  foreign 
language  publications  in  this  country,  and 
possibly  forcing  the  suspension  of  many 
for  financial  reasons,  such  legislation  in 
itself  would  be  completely  un-American. 
We  have  had  foreign  language  newspapers 
in  this  country  for  the  last  century  and 
even  during  the  last  two  world  wars  the 
majority  displayed  their  patriotism  and 
were  not  forced  to  do  such  a  thing.  During 
wartime  the  necessity  might  be  admitted. 
But  this  is  peacetime. 

Does  the  House  Committee  intend  to 
bar  the  hundreds  of  foreign  language  peri¬ 
odicals  that  come  into  this  country  from 
other  nations?  Does  it  intend  to  tell  Jean 
Babtiste  in  northern  Maine  that  he  can’t 
read  Lc  Soleil  from  Quebec  if  he  wants  to? 
Or  that  Jose  Gonzales  in  Laredo  can’t 
read  El  Nacional  from  Mexico  City? 

The  right  to  read  and  the  right  to  print 
have  been  iiberties  of  the  American  people 
since  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  Those 
rights  would  be  eliminated  for  a  large 
segment  of  our  population  if  such  legisla¬ 
tion  is  passed. 

’The  recommendation  on  the  face  of  it  is 
so  ridiculous  as  to  warrant  little  serious 
consideration  in  Congress. 


‘THE  MOUNTAIN  LABORED" 

“A  MOUNTAIN  ivas  in  labor,  sending 
forth  dreadful  groans,  and  there  was 
the  highest  expectation  throughout  the  re¬ 
gion.  But  it  brought  forth  only  a  mouse." 

Senator  James  E.  Murray  of  Montana 
former  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Committee,  promised  to  produce  two 
startling  documents.  The  first  was  to  be  “a 
hitherto  secret  government  report  on  the 
structure  and  operations  of  the  North 
American  newsprint  industry.”  The  sec¬ 
ond  was  to  be  an  analysis  of  replies  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  committee  in  its  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  publishing  problems  of  sniall 
newspapers. 

The  published  documents  turned  out  to 
be  two  entirely  different  things  than  were 
promised  in  the  advance  billing. 

Senator  Murray’s  “secret  government  re¬ 
port”  on  newsprint  contained  information 
on  investigations  up  to  1939  and  nothing 
about  wartime  or  current  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  or  distribution.  It  consisted  largely  of 
the  open  hearings  and  reports  of  World 
War  I  investigation  into  newsprint  monop¬ 
oly  and  the  consent  decree  which  ended 
that  study,  as  well  as  the  public  hearings 
in  the  early  ’thirties  on  whether  companies 
covered  by  the  decree  were  observing  its 
terms,  and  references  to  the  open  hearings 
and  published  reports  of  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee  of  prewar 
days. 

His  second  report  as  chairman  of  the 
committee — ‘"The  Small  Newspaper:  De¬ 
mocracy’s  Grass  Roots” — which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  an  analysis  of  the  thousand  re 
plies  received  by  the  committee  from  small 
publishers,  actually  is  a  digest  of  Morris 
Ernst’s  latest  book.  Mr.  Ernst,  listed  as 
“special  counsel”  to  Senator  Murray’s  com¬ 
mittee,  might  well  have  written  the  report 
which  follows  closely  his  reasoning  and 
reproduces  charts  from  his  book. 

In  the  72-page  booklet  a  grand  total  of 
20  small  publishers  are  quoted  to  prove 
a  previously  stated  point.  One  letter  is 
from  a  “small  publisher”  of  a  religious 
magazine  with  a  circulation  of  a  million 
per  month.  Another  complains  that  he 
can’t  get  a  loan  from  the  RFC  or  from  the 
local  banks  to  enlarge  his  business. 

All  the  old  arguments  about  the  decline 
in  the  number  of  newspapers  and  the 
growth  of  one-newspaper  towns  are  pro¬ 
pounded,  ignoring  the  economic  inability 
of  most  towns  to  support  more  than  one 
paper. 

Unfortunately,  these  opinions  set  forth 
by  one  man  and  his  advisors  will  be  used 
time  and  again  in  the  future  as  the  advice 
or  decisions  of  a  Congressional  body. 

The  only  method  for  obtaining  a  com¬ 
plete  insight  into  the  real  problems  of 
small  daily  and  weekly  publishers,  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  theorizing  outsiders,  is  for 
the  new  Small  Business  Committee  under 
Senator  Kenneth  Wherry  of  Nebraska  to 
hold  extensive  hearings  on  the  subject 
We  have  suggested  it  before,  but  so  many 
arguments  and  opinions  have  been  set  forth 
recently  on  what  should  be  done  for  the 
small  publisher  that  it  is  more  than  ever 
necessary  now  to  get  at  the  truth  and  ar¬ 
rive  at  well-founded  and  thoroughly-con¬ 
sidered  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
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Cadman  Retires; 
Mitchell  Named 


MRS.  C.  S.  JACKSON  and  her  Montreal.  Que.  —  Retirement 
son  P.  L.  Jackson,  have  pre-  Cadman  as  general 

$10,000  to  the  Umatilla  ager  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Sy  Library  Board.  Pendle-  PaP®/ 

nro  in  mf>morv  of  the  late  ment  of  F.  L.  Mitchell,  O.B.E., 
r°«!^lACKS0N  who  was  publish-  1°  P°^l>  '’®®'^  announced 

U,e  ?U«o«“£rOri  to  the  association  Mr  Cadman 
“  before  he  nurchased  the  served  the  association  for  25 

Znand  Oregon  Journal  of  SageMn^'o^f 

Mr.®  Mitchell  currently  serv- 
tor  and  pub  ®  •  ing  as  Deputy  Coordinator  of 

Lt.  Col.  Hugh  H.  Soper,  Inf.,  ^jjg  Pulp  and  Paper  Administra- 
a  founder  and  former  editor  and  tion  of  the  Wartime  Prices  and 
co-publisher  of  the  Owatonna  Trade  Board,  will  continue  in 
(Minn.)  Steele  County  Photo  that  post  until  wartime  controls 
News,  is  back  in  Minnesota  on  |n  the  industry  are  removed. 

terminal  leave  from  the  Army  _ _ _ 

after  more  than  six  years  of  ac-  ,  „  .  ,,,,,,  , 

tive  service.  After  a  long  per-  Peoria  (IlL)  Jourrutl-Trans- 
iod  of  years  as  editor  of  the  cript  since  1940,  has  re^gn^  to 
Owatonna  Journal  -  Chronicle,  3°*^  11^®  American  Distilling 

daily  and  weekly,  Col.  Soper  Corripany  as  national  sales  pro- 
joined  Carol  L.  Marx,  present  motion  manager,  a  position  he 
publisher,  in  founding  the  Photo  Ip  193$  started 

in  Peoria  in  1917  as  a  reporter 
Tohn  W  Clark  a  member  of  ^he  Transcript,  coming  there 
ik  rtf'  nf®  fhi  l^om  Other  midwestern  news- 

fS“f'  S*.n| 

K  IvcmS  the  Grcenib?™  ffiSenr?o 'the 'iditoMn  chlrf“ 
Doily  Record,  and  the  Greens-  assistant  to  the  editor-in-chief. 

boro  Patriot,  is  considering  of-  Arthur  Davidson  has  been 
fering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  named  ^itor  of  the  Owen 
Ueutenant  Governor  of  North  Sound  (Ont. )  Daily  Sun-Times, 
Carolina  in  the  Democratic  pri-  succeeding  M.  B.  Dulmage.  He 

mary  of  1948  lias  been  on  the  editorial  staff 

JOE  McConnell,  publisher  of 
the  Lcoduille  (Colo.)  Herold- 

Democrat,  has  announced  sale  of  a^ready^  several'  years  beyond 
the  paper  to  William  Prescott 

^N  and  associates  of  Laredo,  ^'i^n"®an  ca^Tacity'^  ^ 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  edi-  Id' 

tor  of  the  Washington  Star,  was 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 

of  The  George  Washington  Uni-  rnnf.ufant  in 

versity.  recently.  Prior  to  his  consultant  in 

death  last  July,  Theodore  G. 

Noves,  whom  Mr.  McKelway  Jenkins  has  been  named 

jucceeded  as  editor  of  the  Star,  alitor  of  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.) 
bad  served  as  University  trus-  Evening  Post.  He  has  been  the 
tee  for  57  years.  dty  hall  reporter  for  the  Post, 

Theodore  A.  Serrill,  associate  affiliate  of  G^eral  News- 
manaiTAr  nf  fba  PanncvUror.!.  papers,  Inc.,  since  November  20, 

Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa-  leins '^itor*' o/lhe  "wiminofon 
tion,’ has  been  elected  president  /fi 
of  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  alumni  of  IS’  iU/n 

Pennsylvania  State  College.  \ 

—  _ _ .  _  editorial  staff  of  the  Post. 

William  J.  Conners,  Jn.,  pub-  Abraham  Kor- 

^her  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-  r.  — _  publisher. 

Express  has  been  named  chair-  “ X  Alameda  (Cai¬ 
man  of  the  Gold  Key  Award  If.)  Times-Star 

^minitt®®  of  the  Buffalo  Cham-  has  received  the 

ber  of  Commerce  which  will  se-  \  .  >  «  civic  service 

outstanding  young  V  ^  award  of  the 

y®."- •'  -  ■  ■Ji  fraternal  order 
publisher  of  J  jB  of  the  Eagles 

^  Buffalo  Euemng  Neros.  has  A  «  for  "his  contri- 

^n  appointed  a  committee  1  butions  to  the 

welfare  of  our 

E.  C.  (Ned)  Thqmas,  associ-  community  and 

TO  publisher  and  editor  of  the  his  active  par- 

Koses  Lake  ( WLs. )  Columbia  Kofmon  1 1  c  i  p  a  t  ion  in 

Boiin  Herald  and  former  editor  civic  affairs.” 

M  the  Santa  Paula  ( Calif. )  Col.  Jose  Valseca  of  Mexico 


In  The  Business  Office 

TED  TETERICK  has  resigned 

as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Blackwell  (Okla. )  Journal  Tri¬ 
bune  to  enter  the  nursery  busi¬ 
ness  at  Ponca  City,  Okla.  An 
organizer,  charter  member  and 
past  president  of  the  Oklahoman 
Advertising  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  he  has  been  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  field  since  he  joined 
the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Lead¬ 
er  as  advertising  manager  in 
1915. 

Ruth  Cassidy  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Jamestown  (N. 
Y.)  Post-Journal.  She  was  for¬ 
merly  western  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  Hunting  and  Fishing 
magazine  and  assistant  classified 
manager  for  the  Boston  Eve¬ 
ning  Transcript. 

Gilbert  J. 

Hatie  became 
manager  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising 
of  The  Detroit 
Free  Press,  on 
Feb.  3rd.  Hatie 
joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff 
of  the  Free 
Press  in  1928, 
and  later  was 
placed  in  charge 
of  women’s  wear 
store  advertis-  Hertio 
ing.  He  began 
his  newspaper  career  with 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in 
1925. 

David  Soule,  for  two  years  a 
member  of  the  office  staff,  has 


been  promoted  to  city  district 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post  Journal. 
Ralph  H.  Johnson  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  suburban  circulation 
manager  of  the  paper.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  district  manager  of 
circulation  for  the  Youngstown 
(O. )  Vindicator. 

Joseph  D.  Hart,  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (Pa.)  Reporter  and  Ob¬ 
server  has  been  made  manager 
of  the  Waynesburg  Office  of  the 
Observer.  John  Grim  of  the 
Waynesburg  office  has  been  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  position  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  manager 
for  Greene  County.  These 
changes  are  due  to  the  death  of 
J.  L.  Fulton  who  served  as  spe¬ 
cial  representative  of  the  Ob¬ 
server  in  Greene  County,  for 
more  than  40  years. 

William  K.  Knight,  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Oregon)  Journal,  was 
elected  to  the  vestry  of  All 
Saints  Episcopal  church,  Port¬ 
land,  at  the  annual  parish  meet¬ 
ing.  Lois  Butler  has  joined  the 
promotion  department  of  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal.  She 
was  formerly  with  the  local 
United  Press  bureau  and  also 
radio  station  KEX,  in  Port¬ 
land. 

Charles  H.  Terrence,  for  22 
years  connected  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press  and  the 
Houston  Post,  has  resigned  from 
the  Post  to  become  advertising 
director  of  a  large  Houston 
ladies  ready-to-wear  store. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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WILLIAM  d.  lonners,  JR.,  puD-  Abraham  Kor- 

^her  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-  r.  — _  publisher. 

Express  has  been  named  chair-  “ X  Alameda  (Cai¬ 
man  of  the  Gold  Key  Award  ^B  .  if.)  Times-Star 

^minitt®®  of  the  Buffalo  Cham-  has  received  the 

per  of  Commerce  which  will  se-  \  .  >  «  civic  service 

outstanding  young  V  ^  award  of  the 

•'-■■Ji  fraternal  order 

publisher  of  J  jB  of  the  Eagles 

^  Buffalo  Euemng  Neros.  has  B  for  "his  contri- 

appointed  a  committee  1  ^B  butions  to  the 

welfare  of  our 

E.  C.  (Ned)  Thqmas,  associ-  community  and 

TO  publisher  and  editor  of  the  his  active  par- 

Koses  Lake  ( WLs. )  Columbia  Kofmon  1 1  c  i  p  a  t  ion  in 

Boiin  Herald  and  former  editor  civic  affairs.” 

of  the  Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Col.  Jose  Valseca  of  Mexico 
Bail)/  Chronicle,  was  recently  City,  publisher  of  15  Mexican 
elected  president  of  the  Moses  newspapers,  has  purchased  the 
l«e  Chamber  of  Commerce.  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Spanish  lan- 
James  S.  Lyon,  vicepresident  Buage  daily,  El  Continental, 

wd  general  manager  of  Observ-  from  Morris  Boretz. 

«  Publishing  Co.,  Washington,  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  executive 
^  was  elected  president  of  the  vicepresident  of  the  Houston 
"■mington  Community  Chest  (Tex.)  Post,  has  been  named  a 
ud  also  president  of  the  Wash-  member  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  nation- 
jofton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  al  committee  of  sponsors  of  the 
m  «rve  during  1947.  "Round-the-World  Reconstruc- 

uiorce  W.  Barrette,  editor  of  tion  Fund  Campaign”. 
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ELMO  MAY  BE  A  COMPLETE  DOPE,  but  be  certainly  knows  how 
to.  win  friends  and  influence  readership  surveys.  In  fact, 
this  screwbail  character  has  reached  a  toji-ranking  position 
faster  than  any  NEW  comic  on  record.  His  zaney  antics 
just  seem  to  hit  the  light  spot  on  your  funny  bone.  So  if, 
by  any  chance,  you  haven’t  met  up  with  Elmo,  open  your 
Enquirer  to  page  23,  and  get  in  on  the  chuckles. 

_ _  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

(*)  And  they  weren’t  guessing  about  ELMO’S  popularity 
with  readers.  A  survey  just  proved  it.  For  samples,  terms 
on  this  great  new  comic  strip  by  Cecil  Jensen,  phone  or  wire. 

The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

Des  Moines  4,  Iowa  25  W.  45th  St,.  Now  York  19,  N.  Y. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

continued  from  page  39 


WALTER  H.  MAIN,  editorial 

writer  for  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y. )  Union-Star,  retired  re¬ 
cently  after  55 
years  in  news¬ 
paper  business, 
more  than  27  of 
which  he  spent 
with  the  Union- 
Star. 

Dick  Payne, 
a  member  of 
the  e  d  i  t  o  r  i  al 
staff  of  the 
Owen  Sound 
( Ont. )  Daily 
Sun-Times,  for 
17  years  has  Main 

been  named 
news  editor  of  the  newspaper. 

Charles  E.  McClelland,  for¬ 
mer  San  Antonio  and  Dallas 
newspaperman,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Calves 
ton  News  and  Tribune.  He  was 
with  the  San  Antonio  Light  be¬ 
fore  becoming  field  representa¬ 
tive  of  Unit^  States  Steel  in 
1943.  McClelland  succeeds  E.  L. 
Wall,  who  resigned  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  News  and  Tri- 
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A  Gift  for  Green 

Charles  C.  Green,  genial 
managing  director  oi  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  New  York, 
sports  a  new  gold  wrist  watch 
these  days.  It  was  given  to 
him  at  a  testimonial  luncheon 
attended  by  500  members  who 
appreciate  his  efforts  in  restor¬ 
ing  the  club  to  its  old  home  af¬ 
ter  a  fire. 


bune  to  join  the  Austin  staff 
of  the  Houston  Chronicle. 

Loyal  G.  Compton,  for  a 
year  and  a  half  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  has  been  appoint^  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Miami  Beach 
Evening  Sun  and  Daily  Tropics. 
Compton  previously  worked  for 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  Paris  (France)  Herald. 

Leigh  E.  Burdick,  city  editor 
of  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y. )  Post 
Journal  since  June,  1943,  has 
been  promoted  to  news  editor, 
in  charge  of  all  editorial  de¬ 
partment  activity  under  John  A. 
Hall,  managing  editor.  William 
J.  Swank,  assistant  city  editor, 
will  be  acting  city  editor. 

Clarence  Dean  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  city 
staff  for  more  than  10  years. 
John  Gross  has  joined  the  city 
staff  of  the  Times  as  assistant 
music  and  art  critic. 

Craig  E.  Taylor  has  been 
named  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  Tay¬ 
lor  is  a  native  Baltimorean  who 
has  been  an  employe  of  the  Sun- 
papers  since  1924. 

M.  W.  Armistead,  III,  staff 
writer  with  the  Roanoke  (Va. ) 
Times  on  leave  while  serving 
Governor  William  M.  Tuck,  of 
Virginia,  as  executive  secretary, 
has  been  appointed  Se'.retary  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  succeeds 
Jesse  W.  Dillon,  who  has  been; 
named  State  Treasurer.  Armi-i 
stead  will  continue  his  duties  as 
executive  secretary  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  which  includes  press  re¬ 
lations. 

Felix  Borowski,  Chicago  Sun 
music  critic,  enjoyed  having  his 
Second  symphony  in  E  Minor 
played  by  the  Chicago  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  recently.  The 
composition  is  not  a  new  one 
and  has  been  played  before  in 
Chicago. 

Gould  Beech,  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Southern 
Farmer,  was  appointed  by  Gov.i 
James  E.  Folsom  to  the  Ala-! 
bama  Polytechnic  Institute  board 
of  trustees.  Beech  is  a  former 
faculty  member  of  the  institution 
and  ^itor  of  the  Alabama  Ex¬ 
tension  Service's  monthly  publi¬ 
cation.  This  Month  in  Rural  Ala¬ 
bama.  published  at  the  college. 
He  also  worked  on  the  Anniston 
( Ala. )  Star,  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  and  the  Birmingham 
News. 

Robert  Notson,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
has  been  named  publicity  chair¬ 
man  of  the  forthcoming  Ameri¬ 


can  Red  Cross  drive  for  Portland 
and  Multnomah  county. 

Lawrence  Dame,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler,  and  Charles  E.  Grat- 
KE,  foreign  editor  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  were 
awarded  the  Medaille  de  la  Re¬ 
connaissance  Francaise  by  the 
French  Government  at  a  recep¬ 
tion  in  the  French  Consulate  in 
Boston  recently.  They  received 
the  award  for  their  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  French  point  of  view 
in  the  press. 

Guy  R.  Day,  managing  editor 
of  the  Washington  (Pa.)  Report¬ 
er,  has  been  named  publicity 
chairman  of  the  Washington 
County  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

Charles  H. 

Peet,  Jr.,  32- 
year-old  sports 
writer  for  the 
Binghamton  (N. 

Y. )  Press,  has 
been  named 
sports  editor, 
succeeding  Al¬ 
bert  F.  Lamb, 
resigned  to  join 
a  local  sports 
publicati  on. 

Peet  came  to 
the  Press  in  1936 
after  serving  on 
the  sports  and  city  staffs  of  the 
Binghamton  Sun. 

William  Stoneman,  former 
foreign  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  is  accom¬ 
panying  Secretary  -  General 
Trygve  Lie  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  on  an  11-country  Latin- 
America  tour  as  a  technical  ad¬ 
visor. 

CoL.  Ike  Ashburn,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Record,  has  become  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Texas  Good 
Roads  Association  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Austin. 

N.  S.  Patterson,  head  of  the 
school  of  journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Houston,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Hous- 


AMA  Names  Allen 
PR  Director 


George  H.  Allen,  promotion 
manager  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  public  relations  for 
the  American  Marketing  Asso 
ciation. 

He  has  also  been  made  chair¬ 
man  of  the  AMA’s  first  advisory 
committee  on  public  relations, 
it  was  announce  by  Prof.  Ross 
M.  Cunningham,  national  presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Allen,  who  is  a  director 
of  the  national  group,  recently 
completed  a  term  as  president  of 
the  New  York  chapter. 


Peet 


ton,  Tex.,  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Hugh  V.  Haddock,  managing 
editor  of  the  Dallas  bureau.  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  re¬ 
signed  to  become  editor  of 
Rockport  (Tex.)  Weekly  Pilot 
and  secretary  -  manager  of  the 
Rockport  chamber  of  commerce. 
He  formerly  was  with  the  Tuijo 
(Okla.)  Tribune,  the  Wichita 
( Kan. )  Beacon,  and  the 
Springfield  (Mo.)  News  and 
Leader. 

Ray  Kornegay,  sports  writer 
for  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  has  resigned  to  organize  a 
public  relations  firm  in  Hous¬ 
ton. 

Walter  A.  Tucker,  member  of 
the  Columbus  Dispatch  art  staff 
for  more  than  21  years,  has  been 
appointed  director-secretary  of 
the  Columbus  and  Franklin 
County  Metropolitan  Park  Dis¬ 
trict.  Tucker,  a  naturalist  and 
conservationist  by  avocation,  has 
served  as  acting  secretary  of  the 
park  board  since  its  creation  in 
1945. 

Cecil  B.  Edwards,  former  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Journal  reporter,  has 
joined  the  Big  Spring,  Tex., 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  assis- 


You  Dont  Have  to  Plug 

QOOD  HEALTH 


The  demand  is  there.  .  .  .  Men  and 
women  everywhere — young  and  old 
— are  avidly  interested  in  keeping 
healthy.  It  is  a  basic  and  funda¬ 
mental  urge  that  guarantees  any 
health  column  a  wide  readership.  It 
remains  for  you  but  to  give  your 
readers  the  very  best  in  the  know¬ 
how  of  feeling  fit.  Dr.  Van  Dellen's 
record  speaks  for  itself.  .  .  .  He  is  the 
man  to  tell  YOUR  readeers — 


DR.  THEODORE  R.  VAN 
DMLEN— SpBcUltit  InttriMl 
MBcItcina;  Diractor  CardlK 
Cllnie;  Auoctata  In  Madl- 
cina,  Northwattarn  UnWaf- 
>ify;  madical  coniultairt, 
Hinas  Vataran  Hospitil; 
taachar  and  lacturar  on 
madictna;  and  a  practielna 
physician  whosa  wrttlnos 
ara  familiar  maltar  In 
madical  [ournals. 


“HOWTO  KEEPWELL” 

For  proofs  and  prices,  WRITE-PHONE-WIRE 
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•  Kurt  Heilbronn,  General  Ki$enhou'tr*» persouat 
pilot  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  war^  u 
pilot  of  the  Bnlletin*s  **HYing  neu'troom'* 


The  Flying  Hewsroom 
of  the  Philadelphia 


Evening  Bulietin  •  •  • 


Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  reporters  ami  photographers 
no  longer  ga/e  wistfully  off  into  the  distance  where  things 
are  happening  while  they  stay  at  home  by  the  teletype. 
They’re  there  on  the  spot,  covering  tlie  story,  in  the  paper’s 
new  Beechcraft  tAvin  transport ...  a  2(X)  niph  airplane  with 
plenty  of  room  for  staff  members  and  photographers’  gear. 

Continuously  on  call  from  Bulletin  editors  and  executives, 
the  Beechcraft  gives  them  a  l()00-mile  radius  of  action  for 
spot  news,  feature  coverage  and  run-of-the-office  business 
transactions — all  in  a  matter  of  5  hours  or  so. 

The  Beechcraft  is  a  nine-place,  luxuriously  comfortable  air¬ 
plane,  built  and  fully  equipped  to  airline  standards  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  safety.  Several  are  already  in  use  by  the  nation’s 
leading  newspapers.  For  complete  information,  ask  your 
nearest  Beechcraft  distributor  or  write  Beech  Aircraft 
Corporation,  Wichita.  Kansas. 
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La  Paz  Sends 
Newsman,  16, 

To  HT  Forum 

Four  years  ago  a  thin  black¬ 
haired  12-year-old  named  Luis 
Ramiro  Beltran  attended  a  na¬ 
tional  toy  ex¬ 
hibition  in 
Oruro,  Bolivia. 
The  youngster 
with  cowlicks 
prominent  on 
his  forehead, 
was  not  there 
to  enjoy  him¬ 
self  but  to  cov¬ 
er  his  first  as¬ 
signment  for 
Oruro’s  princi¬ 
pal  daily,  La- 
Beltran  Patria.  The  pap¬ 
er  carried  a 
“long  article"  by  him. 

A  year  later  the  paper  start¬ 
ed  paying  him,  and  he  was  13 
when  he  became  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  with  the  mixed  job  of  di¬ 
recting  reporters,  handling  copy 
and  receiving  visitors. 

Now  He's  16 

Sixteen  years  old  now  and  the 
youngest  newspaperman  in  Bo¬ 
livia’s  capital  city.  La  Paz,  Luis 
Is  one  of  29  Latin  American  stu¬ 
dents  selected  by  tests — given 
in  English — to  visit  students  in 
and  near  New  York  during  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  to  attend  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  High 
School  Forum  March  8. 

He  took  the  first  examination, 
he  told  E  &  P  at  the  high  school 
in  Manhasset,  L.  I.,  where  he  is 
getting  acquainted  with  Ameri¬ 
can  ways  of  doing  things,  in 
social  problems.  inter-American 
friendship.  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization  and  other  matters — 
“a  very  hard  examination  and 
all  in  English.” 

Young  enough  to  be  over¬ 
whelmingly  excited  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  trip  to  the  United 
States,  Luis  Beltran  Is  a  seas¬ 
oned  newspaperman  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  La  Paz  working  re¬ 
porters  organization,  Asociacion 
de  Periodistas  and  authorized  by 
the  organization’s  secretary  gen¬ 
eral,  Rodolfo  Salamanca,  to 
bring  its  saiutations  to  the  news¬ 
papermen  of  New  York. 

Covers  Parliament 

In  addition  to  attending  the 
North  American  High  School  in 
La  Paz  (on  a  scholarship)  from 
8:45  to  12  and  2  p.  m.  to  4:15 
Luis  serves  as  parliamentary  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Oruro  La  Patria, 
rewrite  for  El  Diario  in  La  Paz, 
and  political  columnist  for  the 
weekly  humorous  magazine, 
Flechazos,  under  the  byline  Ino- 
cencio  A.  Vivado.  He  is  also 
press  secretary  of  his  school's 
publication.  Student’s  Voice. 

He  travels  his  parliamentary 
beat  after  school  from  4:15  to 
6:30  and  files  telegraph  copy  to 
Oruro  at  8  p.  m.  Then  he  goes 
home  to  eat  and  rest,  he  said, 
until  11  p.  m.  when  he  reports 
at  El  Diario  to  receive  all  the 
national  copy  from  correspon¬ 
dents  and  rewrite  it  with  back¬ 
ground.  At  2  a.  m.  he  goes  home 
to  bed. 

“In  Bolivia  it  Is  not  a  profes- 


ENCOURAGEMENT  FROM  A  MASTER 

Some  GI  art  students  receive  friendly  advice  from  Daniel  R.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  at  right,  editorial  cartoonist  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch.  during  visit  to  an  exhibit  of  work  by  newspaper  artists  at 
a  department  store. 


sion  to  be  a  journalist;  it  is 
only  an  occupation,”  declared 
Luis,  who  plans  to  study  law. 
“One  Is  a  journalist  and  a  law¬ 
yer,  or  a  journalist  and  some¬ 
thing  else.  It  is  not  as  well  paid 
as  here,  but  it  is  well  paid  in 
La  Paz.” 

Reporters  in  La  Paz,  he  said, 
get  a  minimum  of  about  $80 
monthly,  staff  members  $120  to 
$140,  assistant  editors  $250  and 
editors  $400  a  month,  but  in 
Oruro  an  assistant  editor  gets 
what  a  reporter  is  paid  in  La 
Paz. 

The  high  point  in  Luis’  jour¬ 
nalistic  life  occurred  in  Decem¬ 
ber;  he  obtained  an  exclusive 
interview  with  the  President  of 
Bolivia. 

Luis  inherits  his  journalistic 
interest  from  his  father,  who 
was  also  an  assstant  editor  in 
Oruro.  but  who  died  in  a  war 
with  Paraguay. 

■ 

Reitemeyer,  Sudarsky 
On  Courant  Board 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  John  R. 
Reitemeyer,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident,  and  John  Sudarsky, 
treasurer  and  business  manager 
of  the  Hartford  Courant,  were 
elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Hartford  Courant  Co.  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  this  week. 

Mr.  Sudarsky  joined  the  Cou¬ 
rant  as  an  office  boy  in  1904. 
In  1925  he  was  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer  and  two  years 
later  became  treasurer.  In  1945 
he  was  made  business  manager. 
He  is  president  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Associated  dailies. 

Mr.  Reitemeyer  joined  the 
Courant  city  staff  in  1920.  He 
became  city  editor  in  1925. 
holding  that  position  for  16 
years  before  being  called  to 
service  with  the  Army  as  Cap¬ 
tain  in  the  public  relations  divi¬ 
sion.  He  became  a  Colonel  in 
1943  and  his  war  record  won 
him  two  Army  Commendation 
Ribbons  and  the  Legion  of 
Merit. 

Mr.  Reitemeyer  became  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the 
Courant  last  year. 

■ 

Micro-filming  Files 

Hutchinson,  Kan. — The  bound 
files  of  the  News  and  News- 
Herald,  covering  approximately 
300,000  pages  beginning  with  the 
first  issue  of  July  4,  1872,  are 
being  micro-filmed. 


Personals 
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tant  manager  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  membership. 

Edward  J.  Belz,  federal  court 
reporter  for  the  East  St.  Louis 
(Ill.)  Journal,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Local  23609  of  the 
Reporters  and  Photographers 
union  (A.F.L.)  Jim  Stephen,  of 
the  Journal  sports  staff,  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Jack  H.  O’Sheeran  is  the  new¬ 
est  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  East  St.  Louis  (111.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  O’Sheeran  was  formerly  a 
Hollywood  announcer  and  in  the 
script  department  for  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  Before  go¬ 
ing  to  Hollywood,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 

Cedric  Adams,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Sunday  Tribune  colum¬ 
nist.  received  a  Minnesota  Saf¬ 
ety  Council  award  here  “for  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  public 
safety”  through  his  newspaper 
column  and  daily  radio  pro¬ 
grams.  Cited  for  special  mention 
were  Adams’  campaigns  to  out¬ 
law  sale  of  fireworks  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  to  curb  the  use  of  air 
rifles. 

Louise  Major  of  the  news 
staff,  San  Antonio  Light,  has  been 
named  bureau  secretary  of  a 
newly-established  office  of  Time, 
in  Dallas. 

Daniel  E.  Button,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Morning  News,  has  been 
appointed  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  and  secretary  of  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Alumni  Association 
at  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Newark,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Dr.  William  S. 
Carlson,  university  president. 

Richard  C.  Montague,  veteran 
of  World  War  II,  is  a  newcomer 
to  the  staff  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch.  He  was  with 
the  Salisbury  (N.  C. )  Post  prior 
to  the  war. 

J.  Goodnow  Tyler,  court  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Norfolk  (Va. ) 
Ledger-Dispatch,  and  Mrs.  Ty¬ 
ler,  announced  the  birth  of  a 
daughter. 

Bill  Allen,  former  reporter 
for  the  Houston  ( Tex. )  Post, 
has  joined  the  Texas  Gulf  Realty 
Co. 

Jack  Harris,  formerly  of  the 


Nashville  Tennessean  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  on  Gen.  MacArthur’s 
staff  as  radio  and  press  commun¬ 
ications  officer,  has  been  named 
manager  of  radio  station  KPRc 
in  Houston,  Tex.,  operated  by  the 
Houston  Post. 

Raymond  R. 

Camp,  rod  and 
gun  editor  of 
the  New  York 
Times,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  consult¬ 
ing  editor  of 
Borzoi  books 
for  Sportsmen 
p  u  b  1  i  s  hed  by 
Knopf. 

Sol  Sanders, 
federal  building 
and  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
place  on  the  Associated  Press 
bureau  staff  at  Huntingdon,  W. 
Va.  Sanders  joined  the  Journal 
last  fall  following  his  gradua¬ 
tion  earlier  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  school  of  journalim 

George  Daniels,  a  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times  for  45  years,  was  honor^ 
recently  at  a  party  marking  his 
retirement  from  active  news¬ 
paper  work. 

George  J.  Dillon,  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Wotcrbury 
( Conn. )  Republican,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  personnel  de¬ 
partment  of  the  U.  S.  Rubber 
Co.  at  its  Naugatuck,  Conn, 
plant. 

Anne  Zemaitis,  former  court 
reporter  for  the  recently-sus¬ 
pended  Waterbury  { Conn.) 
Democrat,  has  joined  the  city 
staff  of  the  Waterbury  Republi¬ 
can. 

Marge  Flynn  of  the  staff  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Ameri¬ 
can  has  resigned.  Florence  Zuck- 
ERBRAU,  labor  and  industrial 
news  reporter  for  the  Waterbury 
Republican,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  American  in  her  place. 

Dan  Hull,  who  returned  to  the 
staff  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American  as  a  reporter  after 
service  in  the  Navy,  has  been 
named  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  Waterbury  Republican.  He 
Is  now  attending  the  editorial 
writer’s  seminar  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute. 

Hubert  J.  Bernhard,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 
Press  Democrat  and  former  Net® 
York  Journal- American  rewrite 
man  and  Mrs.  Bernhard,  the 
former  Florence  Schindler  of 
the  N.  Y.  Daily  News  Circula¬ 
tion  Department,  announced  the 
birth  of  their  second  son  recent¬ 
ly. 

Bob  Flynn,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press  reporter,  and  Mrs.  Flynk. 
recently  announced  the  birth  of 
a  son. 

« 

La  Cerda  on  Road 

Philadelphia — John  La  Cerda 
Evening  Bulletin's  foreign  corre 
spondent  who  recently  returned 
after  a  globe-circling  tour,  hu 
taken  to  the  road  again.  Tlw 
time  the  Bulletin  has  assignw 
him  to  a  three-months  tnp 
through  Central  and  South  Am 
erica. 
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What  is  an  oil  man"  ? 

^  Shell  it  means  11S2  (Ufferent  kinds  of  jobs 


^Qp^rvey  in  the  Shell  or- 

^  promot^«Ylide  choice 

iW  ttHKero'  opportunities  smted 

U  individual 


A  wall,  a  tree,  a  rope: 

Remember  the  blind  Hindus  who 

tried  to  describe  an  elephant  by  - \  A 

touch?  “Like  a  wall,”  said  one.  \/  ^ 

“Like  a  tree,”  said  another.  “A  ^  ^ 

rope,”  said  the  third.  Limited 

contact  denied  them  the  full  pic-  TjX-  ^  ^ 

ture.  Most  of  us— touching  the 

petroleum  industry  at  just  a  few  points— would  find  it 
hard  to  answer  the  question,  “What  is  an  oil  man?  ” 

Truth  is  stranger: 

f  To  tell  the  full  scope  of  jobs  “in  oil”  would 
/  take  a  book— and  then  some.  At  Shell,  an 

I  I  '  I  oil  man  may  be  a  scientist— brilliant  in  his 

Vm  I  field— a  chemist,  physicist,  botanist,  agri- 

'  cultural  expert.  Or  he  may  be  a  cashier, 

clerk,  statistician. 

Any  old  bones? 

Fascinating,  among  the  “oil  men”  at 

Shell,  are  the  paleontologists.  These 

scientists,  seeking  oil,  frequently  find 

as  clues  “old  bones”— fossil  remains 

dating  from  the  world’s  infancy.  And  ^  " 

seismologists  work  at  Shell,  studying 

artificial  earthquakes  to  help  locate  new  wells.  Then,  don’t 

forget  the  geologists. 

This  “oil  man”  is  a  pretty  girl: 

^  That’s  right.  Good  jobs  at  Shell  are  not 

restricted  to  men.  Women  fill  key  jobs 
in  laboratories,  writing,  in  Shell’s  libraries 
^  highly  important  secretarial 
nfoUl  positions. 


Go  as  high  as  you  like: 

You’ll  find  “oil  men”  who  pilot  Shell 
planes  .  .  .  from  which  they  quickly 
inspect  hundreds  of  miles  of  pipelines 
for  leaks,  or  trace  oil-bearing  geolog¬ 
ical  formations  .  .  .  You’ll  find  top 
executives  who  started  their  “oil  ca¬ 
reers”  as  clerks  or  roustabouts. 

A  stitch  in  time: 


<0 


The  machinist  is  a  highly  trained  specialist 
at  Shell,  working  in  the  refineries  on  re¬ 
pairs  ...  or  designing  new  tools  .  .  .  and 
building  new  equipment.  And  with  him 
are  skilled  mechanics,  carpenters,  pipe¬ 
fitters,  blacksmiths,  maintenance  men— 
all  experts  in  making  things. 


Painting  “in  oil”:  ^  p 

You’d  hardly  expect  it,  but  Shell  employs 

dozens  of  artists  and  draftsmen.  Men  and 

women  who  illustrate  instruction  book-  f 

lets.  Make  maps,  blueprints,  drawings.  / 

And  along  with  them  are  writers,  pho-  ^  1 1 ^ 

tographers,  editors,  who  see  to  it  that  \  ^  ^ 

needed  information  is  clearly  presented. 

You  know  this  “oil  man”  best: 

SYes,  although  thousands  of  employees  fill  1152 
different  kinds  of  jobs  in  the  Shell  organization, 
the  friendly,  courteous,  competent,  service  station 
operator  is  the  “oil  man”  you  meet  most  often. 
He’s  there  to  serve  the  motorist . . .  the  last  link 
between  a  distant  oil  field  and  you. 


vf  \  Petroleum  offers  ever-expanding  job  opportunities.  At  Shell,  em- 

Rnfl  ployees  can  work  at  the  job  they  know  best .  • .  get  ahead  faster  — 
have  a  better  present  and  a  more  secure  future. 


jhell  Oil  Company,  Incorporated 
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PNPA  Members  Hire 
More  Fulltime  Men 


PUBLISHERS  of  the  smaller 

Pennsylvania  newspapers  are 
growing  more  picture-conscious, 
according  to  a  recent  poll  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub 
lishers’  Association.  The  survey, 
which  covered  about  half  of  the 
PNPA  members,  revealed  that 
many  papers  of  10.000  circula¬ 
tion  or  less,  including  some  of 
5.000  circulation,  are  employing 
fulltime  cameramen. 

Nearly  everyone  of  the  58 
newspapers  checked  indicated 
that  publisher  preference  rather 
than  size  of  the  newspaper  dic¬ 
tated  the  choice.  For  example, 
the  publisher  of  one  40.000-cir¬ 
culation  paper  employs  three 
photographers  and  has  two  dark¬ 
rooms.  while  another  in  the  same 
circulation  bracket  contracts  for 
photographic  service  with  a 
local  firm. 

On  the  other  hand,  operation 
of  photo  -  engraving  plants  in 
conjunction  with  newspaper 
plants  is  not  growing  propor 
tionately  with  the  employment 
of  photographers.  Here  again, 
the  decision  does  not  depend  on 
circulation. 

15  Engraving  Plants 

Fifteen  or  more  than  25*^  of 
the  58  newspapers  operate  en¬ 
graving  plants  or  are  financially 
interested  in  such  plants  as  sep¬ 
arate  corporations.  Nine  of  these 
perform  commercial  work  other 
than  for  the  controlling  news¬ 
papers.  and  nine  are  associated 
with  newspapers  of  20.000  cir 
culation  or  less.  Two  of  these 
have  5.000  circulation  or  less. 
Two  publishers  said  they  plan 
to  install  plants  for  photo  en¬ 
graving. 

While  newspaper  ■  operated 
photoengraving  plants  engage 
in  considerable  commercial 
work,  the  survey  indicates  that 
practically  none  of  the  news 
paper  photographers  engage  in 
outside  work.  In  most  instances, 
the  photographers  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  .selling  extra  prints  of 
photographs  taken  for  news¬ 
paper  publication.  Some  of 
them  do  commercial  work  only 
if  it  involves  printing  for  the 
newspaper’s  job  shop. 

Flash-bulb  Martyr 

ALTHOUGH  nearly  every  lens- 

man  in  the  business  now 
agrees  that  the  use  of  flash  bulb.« 
is  one  of  the  two  or  three  really 
important  innovations  in  press 
photog’^aphy.  it  took  the  mar 
tyrdom  of  George  E.  Sheldon  to 
prove  the  point. 

When  Sheldon  died  last  week 
at  the  age  of  51.  old  timers  sat 
around  in  the  San  Francisco 
Press  Club  and  recalled  the 
story. 

Sheldon,  a  staff  photographer 
for  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
was  preparing  for  a  City  Hall 
picture  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst  making  a  radio  broad¬ 
cast  shortly  after  his  return 
from  France  in  1930. 
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The  flash  powder  exploded 
prematurely  and  Sheldon  was 
burned  badly,  suffering  leg  in¬ 
juries  and  the  loss  of  the  tips  of 
three  fingers. 

Mr.  Hearst  immediately  or¬ 
dered  photographers  on  all  his 
newspapers  to  discard  flash  pow 
der  and  use  bulbs,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  much  specula 
tion  about  whether  the  latter 
would  produce  good  pictures. 

The  first-rate  photographs  that 
Hearst  staffers  and  other  ven¬ 
turesome  lensmen  turned  in 
with  the  new  equipment  re¬ 
sulted  in  its  general  use 
throughout  the  country. 

Free  Ad 

NOTE  to  the  Wabash  Compan.v; 

Don't  be  surprised  if  a  be 
spectacled  Crown  Prince,  clad 
in  a  flowing  aba  (robe)  and 
galla  ( glorified  snood )  drops  in 
some  morning  to  see  your 
Electroflash  display. 


Larry  Evans  and  Saud  Al-Saud 

As  Saud  Al-Saud.  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Saudi-Arabia.  was  be¬ 
ing  photographed  recently  by 
Larry  Evans  of  the  Houston 
( Tex. )  Chronicle,  the  Prince's 
eyes  widened  when  he  noticed 
Evans  didn’t  bother  to  change 
bulbs  between  flashes. 

After  the  photographer  ex 
plained  the  workings  of  the 
Electroflash  the  Prince,  play 
fully  tucking  the  flash  under  his 
aba.  jested.  “I'll  keep  this.  It 
doesn't  hurt  my  eyes.” 

New  Job;  New  Camera 
ROYCE  CRAIG,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Tulsa  ( Okla.  • 
Tribune,  got  a  new  job  and  a 
new  camera  last  week.  In  addi 
tion  to  his  present  duties  on  the 
ground,  he'll  fly  the  150-horse 
power  Stinson  cabin  plane  re¬ 
cently  purchased  by  the  Trib 
une.  and  operate  the  Tribune'.' 
new  aerial  camera  with  a  )'> 
inch.  5.6  lens.  He  served  in  the 
India-China-Burma  theater  diir 
ing  the  war  and  had  78  missions 
in  B-25s  and  similar  bombers. 

Texas  AP  Awards 

JOHNNY  HAYES,  photographer 

for  the  Dallas  Times-Hera^d. 
was  awarded  the  grand  prize  in 
photography  in  the  annual  Asso 
dated  Press  Managing  Editors' 
.Association  Contest.  His  pic 
ture  s'nowed  an  admiral  placing 


Royce  Craig,  left,  and  Lee  Gil¬ 
lette,  right,  equipped  for  service 
in  Tulsa  Tribune's  new  plane, 
Craig  holds  aerial  camera  with 
15-inch  5.6  lens. 

the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  around  the  neck  of  the 
mother  of  a  Navy  man  cited 
posthumously. 

Photographic  awards  for  news 
papers  in  cities  over  50.000  were: 
Spot  News — Carl  Graf.  Corpus 
Christi  Caller-Times,  and  E.  W. 
Odom.  Dallas  Morning  News. 
tied  for  first;  Paul  R.  Seals. 
Houston  Chronicle,  third:  Fea¬ 
tures — Hayes,  first:  J.  Howard 
Miller.  Amarillo  Globe,  second; 
Bill  Nottingham.  Houston  Post, 
third;  Sports — Nottingham.  fir.st: 
A1  Panzera.  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  second,  third  a;id 
fourth. 

Awaixls  for  newspapers  in 
cities  under  50.000  were:  Spot 
News — George  Moon.  Port  Ar¬ 
thur  News,  first:  Arch  Green¬ 
wood.  Wichita  Falls  Record- 
News.  .second:  Ray  Sissel.  Paris 
News,  third:  Features  —  Don 
Hutcheson,  first  and  third:  Moon, 
second;  Sports — R.  L.  Falkner. 
Tyler  Courier-Times,  first  and 
third:  Don  Hutcheson,  second 
and  fifth. 

■ 

Mat  Company  Offers 
Children's  Service 

A  children’s  mat  service  com 
plete  with  art.  copy  and  layout 
has  been  produced  by  Contemoo 
Publishing  Corp..  New  York, 
newly  -  established  afflliate  of 
Cramer  -  T  o  b  i  as  -  Meyer.  New 
York,  mat  specialists. 

The  children’s  service,  the 
first  of  several  to  be  released  by 
the  affiliate,  will  appear  in  three 
issues  annually:  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer.  fall,  and  Christmas-winter. 

The  service  will  be  sold  on  an 
annual  contractual  basis  to  one 
store  in  each  city.  According  to 
Contempo  officials,  it  is  designed 
“for  those  shops  placing  modest 
space  ads  in  their  local  news 
paners.” 

Heading  the  new  affiliate  is 
G.  Frank  Balsam,  former  vice- 
president  of  Cramer-  Tobias- 
))^ever.  Contempo  offices  are  at 
113  W  83rd  St..  New  York  24. 

■ 

Fiahts  Liquor  Ads 

Baltimore.  Md.  —  Rev.  Dr. 
Frederick  S-^ith.  .superintendent 
nf  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
Maryland,  soeak’ng  at  a  state 
conference  here,  announced  thif 
the  league  would  waee  a  batt’e 
against  the  liquory  industry  V>v 
fighting  its  advertisements  in 
the  newspapers,  magazines  and 
radio. 


Cowles  Cites 
Record  Costs 
In  Publishing 

Des  Moines,  la.— "Costs  in  the 
newspaper  publishing  business 
have  never  before  risen  so  fast 
in  so  short  a  time  as  they  have 
during  the  last  six  months," 
Gardner  Cowles,  president  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Co.,  said 
last  week  at  the  annual  stock 
holders  meeting  of  the  company 

The  cost  of  newsprint  has  gone 
from  its  prewar  price  of  $45  per 
ton  to  $85  with  rumors  of  a  fur 
ther  price  increase  still  ahead, 
he  noted.  The  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  consumes  in  excess  of  30,(X)0 
tons  of  newsprint  per  year. 

Mr.  Cowles  pointed  out  that 
although  total  revenue  of  the 
company  increased  substantially 
during  1946.  expenses  rose  more 
rapidly  than  revenue  and  that 
1947  will  be  a  difficult  year  for 
all  publications  if  costs  continue 
to  rise 

Directors  Named 

Resolutions  were  adopted  ex 
pressing  the  deep  loss  which  the 
company  suffer^  in  the  recent 
deaths  of  W.  A.  Cordingley  and 
Joseph  F.  Pezdirtz.  both  of 
whom  were  directors  of  the 
company.  A  resolution  was  also 
adopted  expressing  regret  at  the 
resignation  of  W.  W.  Waymack 
to  become  a  member  of  the 
President's  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  following  directors  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year: 
Gardner  Cowles.  John  Cowles, 
Luther  L.  Hill,  Arthur  T.  Gorm- 
ley.  Vincent  Starzinger,  Ken 
neth  MacDonald,  Forrest  Geneva, 
Garner  W.  Taylor  and  Carl  T. 
Koester. 

The  following  officers  were 
elected:  Gardner  Cowles,  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer:  John  Cowles, 
chairman  of  the  board:  Mr.  Hill, 
vicepresident  and  general  mana¬ 
ger;  Mr.  MacDonald,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor:  Mr. 
Gormley.  vicepresident  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager:  Mr.  Starzingw, 
secretary  and  general  counsel: 
Mr.  Koester.  controller,  assistant 
treasurer  and  assistant  secretary. 

Harry  Prugh  has  been  named 
assistant  to  Mr.  Gormley,  it  was 
announced,  as  was  the  appoint¬ 
ment  cf  Charles  Dewey  as  as¬ 
sistant  auditor. 

Prugh  will  have  been  with  fte 
company  10  years  March  22.  He 
began  as  a  bookkeeper  in  the 
business  department.  In  May, 
1938,  he  was  promoted  to  as 
sistant  auditor,  and  early  in 
1944  he  was  named  auditor. 

Dewey  has  been  associated 
with  Cowles’  publications  for 
more  than  six  years.  While  at¬ 
tending  Drake  University,  he 
worked  for  Look  magazine. 

■ 

Nevada  Press  Award 

Reno,  Nev.  —  University  of 
Nevada  journalism  department 
will  precent  its  first  award  to  a 
Nevada  newspaper  “most  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  community  serv¬ 
ice”  March  1  during  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Nevada  State 
Press  Association.  Chris  n 
Sheerin.  Elko  Daily  Free  Prf*>- 
is  association  president. 
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Florida  Group's  Ads 
To  Boost  Road  Tours 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  —  A  $100,- 
000  advertising  fund  has  been 
authorized  by  directors  of  the 
newly-formed  East  Coast  High¬ 
way  Association  of  Florida  to 
attract  tourist  travel  along  the 
east  coast  and  to  promote  Flor¬ 
ida  a  whole,  according  to 
Chalmers  D.  Horne,  Jackson¬ 
ville.  president. 


Organization  and  fund  raising 
will  be  in  charge  of  Roy  F. 
Newman  and  Associates,  market 
research  and  business  consult¬ 
ant  firm  here. 

Enrollment  of  members  and 
fund-pledging  will  begin  in  each 
not  later  than  Feb.  5. 

The  association  will  “sell  the 
east  coast”  by  cooperative  work¬ 
ing  agreements  with  motor  clubs 
in  the  north  and  east,  strip  maps 
and  other  informative  material. 


Huckle,  Campbell 
Head  Mich.  Groups 

Lansing,  Mich. — Earl  Huckle, 
publisher,  Cadillac  Evening 
News,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Michigan  League  of  Home 
Dailies  at  a  meeting  held  here 
recently  in  connection  with  the 
79th  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
Press  Association. 

Other  officers  chosen  by  the 
League  are:  Harold  Furstenau. 


publisher,  Ludington  Daily 
News,  vicepresident,  and  Paul 

V.  Elsberry,  secretary. 

The  association  elected  George 

W.  Campbell,  publisher,  Owosso 
Argus-Press,  as  president.  Other 
officers  named  are:  Leslie  B. 
Merritt,  Livingston  County 
News,  first  vicepresident;  Carl 
M.  Saunders,  ^itor,  Jackson 
Citizen  Patriot,  second  vicepresi- 
ednt  and  Ink  White,  Clinton 
County  Republican,  treasurer. 


For  BStTER  plclures . .  shootwHl* 

pEAUY  modern  hash  BUIBS.' 


Stalled  on  the  tracki,  this  gas  transport  was  hit  by  a  train  and 
burst  into  flames.  When  Jervas  Baldwin,  Des  Moines  Register- 
Tribune  photog  reached  it,  he  found  a  pal  already  on  the  job. 
Quickly  he  chose  a  different  angle  and  “borrowed”  the  flash  from 
the  G-E  Midget  at  the  other  camera  to  make  this  striking  shot. 
More  and  more  you’ll  find  press  pho¬ 
tographers  using  handy  power-packed  ^  ~ 

G-E  Midgets  for  every  type  of  picture.  ^ 
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PROMOTION 


in  a  text  that  is  informative  and 
interesting. 


N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
Reader  Drive  Is  Tops 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


GEORGE  M.  COHAN  used  to 

say  that  his  formula  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  show  business  was  al¬ 
ways  to  leave  ’em  with  a  laugh. 
Maybe  Elsa  Lang  was  thinking 
a  little  of  that  when  she  retired 
this  week  as  promotion  chief  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Because  she  left  ’em  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  one  of  the  smartest  and 
most  successful  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns  we’ve  yet  encountered. 

And  in  our  business,  as 
though  you  didn’t  know,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  promotion  is  what,  in 
show  business,  a  laugh  is  to  a 
comic. 

Theme  Is  Provocative 

In  New  York  these  days,  it’s 
smart  to  quip,  “You’re  missing 
plenty  if  you  don’t  read  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune."  That’s  because 
wherever  you  go,  you’re  almost 
certain  either  to  see  or  hear  that 
phrase.  In  a  campaign  prepared 
by  Donahue  &  Coe.  the  Herald 
Tribune  is  using  1,000,  1,500  and 
2,100  line  space  once  a  week  in 
eight  New  York  area  newspa¬ 
pers,  supplementing  this  with 
spot  radio  and  with  a  liberal 
outdoor  and  car-card  showing. 

The  purpose  of  the  campaign 
is  to  make  people  feel  that  they 
are  missing  plenty  if  they  don’t 
read  the  Herald  Tribune.  The 
newspaper  ads  do  the  best  part 
of  the  lob.  They  sell  specific 
and  individual  articles  In  the 
paper,  using  a  technique  not  un¬ 
like  that  successfully  employed 
by  BBDO  for  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Pott,  and  they  really  whip 
up  an  appetite  for  the  paper. 

The  campaign  was  begun  last 
sununer.  It  showed  results  al¬ 
most  immediately.  During  a 
period  when  the  normal  trend  of 
newspaper  circulation  Is  more 
inclined  to  look  down  than  to 
look  up,  the  Herald  Tribune’s 
circulation  bounced  up  8%. 

’The  great  test  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  in  our  ooinion,  came 
when  the  Herald  Tribune  hiked 
its  price  several  weeks  ago.  Re¬ 
ports  from  the  paper  are  that 
the  loss  of  circulation  since  the 
price  rise  has  been  much  less 
than  had  been  expected.  It  is 
much  less  than  the  gain  previ¬ 
ously  recorded. 

All  of  which  adds  up  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  promotion,  and  a  nice 
note  on  which  to  pitch  an  Au 
Revoir  to  Elsa  Lang, 


The  Bov  Grew  Older 
WE  WOULDN’T  believe  It  ex¬ 
cept  that  we  are  looking  at  it 
with  our  own  eyes  right  now. 
But  Metropolitan  Group  has  sent 
out  a  booklet  that  has  no  copy, 
absolutely  no  copy,  for  Its  first 
16  pages.  Only  pictures.  Won¬ 
derful  pictures.  Pictures  that  tell 
a  lot  more  than  any  copy  could 
tell.  Just  to  rub  the  oolnt  in  .«o 
even  the  dumbest  of  us  won’t 
miss  it,  they  do  have  a  couple 


of  pages  of  plain  print  in  the 
back.  The  booklet  is  titled  “The 
Boy  Grew  Older."  It’s  a  whiz. 
Write  to  Promotion  Manager 
Fred  A.  Reinhart,  220  East  42 
Street,  New  York  City,  and  get 
yourself  a  copy  if  you  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  us. 

Then,  just  to  show  that  they 
can  do  other  things,  too.  Metro¬ 
politan  Group  throws  us  a  minia¬ 
ture  flop-over  presentation.  It’s 
exactly  what  they  show  big  on 
an  easel,  only  this  is  tiny,  3V^x 
5V6  inches,  with  its  own  built-in 
easel  arrangement.  It's  lots  of 
fun  going  through  it  —  and  it 
does  what  most  big  presenta¬ 
tions  fail  to  do.  It  lets  you  do 
your  own  flopping  over  at  your 
own  speed  in  your  own  time 
and  as  many  times  as  you  want. 
In  other  words,  it’s  a  presenta¬ 
tion  that’s  all  yours  and  to  keep. 
Our  guess  Is  it  will  kick  up  a  lot 
of  whatever  it  is  the  Group  is 
looking  for.  Could  that  be  busi¬ 
ness''  Ask  Fred  for  one  of  these, 
too,  and  see  for  yourself. 


Here  We  Come 
JUST  TO  show  you  that  promo¬ 
tion  does  not  need  fancy  de¬ 
sign  or  lavish  color  or  tinkling 
bells  to  make  an  impression, 
only  facts  clearly  presented  for 
quick  and  easy  comprehension — 
here  comes  a  simple  handfull  of 
mimeographed  sheets  that  make 
a  lot  of  sense  about  California. 
This  is  a  letter  and  half  a  dozen 
fact  sheets  from  Jerry  McDon¬ 
ald  of  Williams,  Lawrence  & 
Cresmer  Co.,  the  reps. 

Jerry’s  outfit  is  unique  in  that 
it  represents,  in  New  York  City, 
California  newspapers  exclusive¬ 
ly,  He  considers  it  a  part  of  his 
job  to  keep  folks  informed  about 
what  goes  on  out  in  California. 
So  on  these  half  a  dozen  sheets, 
Jerry  has  put  down  .some  fresh 
and  important  stuff.  It  takes  just 
half  a  minute  to  glance  at  them 
and  see  what’s  what  with  the 
California  market,  in  size,  in 
growth,  in  current  possibilities. 
You’ll  thank  Jerry  for  this,  if 
knowi-^tg  about  California  is  part 
of  your  business.  And  that’s  all 
Jerry’s  after. 


Round-Up 

FROM  the  London  Daily  Mail 
comes  an  impressive  volume, 
the  “Ideal  Home  Book,”  which 
substitutes  this  year  for  the 
Mail’s  famous  Ideal  Home  Exhi¬ 
bition,  a  promotion  that  has 
been  running  since  1908.  With 
pardonable  pride,  perhaps,  but 
certainly  with  promotional 
punch.  Lord  Rothermere  calls 
his  paper’s  exhibition  the  “great¬ 
est  exhibition  of  its  kind  any¬ 
where.’’  At  any  rate,  he  means 
to  say  it’s  a  good  show;  just  as 
this  volume  is  a  good  show,  too. 
It  is  beautifully  printed,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  color  plates  sparkling 


Headlines  from  Cleveland 
SEVERAL  weeks  ago,  the  head¬ 
lines  were  all  from  Cleveland. 
The  occasion  was  a  three-day 
meeting  of  headline  makers, 
come  to  give  Cleveland  a  “Re¬ 
port  from  the  World.”  'Cleve¬ 
land,  long  an  outstandingly 
civic  -  minded  community,  has 
been  showing  this  active  interest 
in  world  affairs  since  Newton  D. 
Baker  inspired  formation  of  a 
Council  on  World  Affairs  in  his 
home  town. 

'This  year,  however,  the  event 
was,  to  quote  Louis  B.  Seltzer, 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
“the  biggest  thing  of  its  kind 
that  has  ever  hit  Cleveland.” 
Smart  promotion  for  Cleveland 
and  for  the  Press  is  the  eight- 
page  insert  from  the  Press 
which  Mr.  Seltzer  sends  out 
with  a  brief  note  of  explanation. 


ead 


Radium  Ball 

AS  THE  finale  of  a  three-weeks 
campaign  to  raise  funds  for 
the  treatment  and  prevention 
of  cancer  locally,  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Eagle  staged  a  Radium 
Ball,  which  was  attended  by  4,- 
000  persons.  The  newspaper 
paid  all  expenses  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  the  ball  so  that  more 
than  $30,000  will  be  available 
for  establishment  of  a  cancer 
clinic. 


Duck  Callers  Event 
MORE  than  100  sportsmen 
participated  in  the  first  duck 
calling  contest  staged  by  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times  as  a 
feature  of  the  annual  St.  Louis 
Travel  and  Sports  Show.  The 
contest  was  promoted  in  the 
name  of  Glen  Goellner,  outdoor 
columnist. 


'Headline  Fashions' 
HEADLINES  of  1946  were  tied 
to  “Headline  Fashions  for 
1947”  in  a  display  which  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerboccker 
News  staged  in  the  windows  of 
a  department  store.  One  view 
showed  the  year’s  top  local 
headlines;  another  gave  the  10 
historic  headlines  of  the  year. 


Welcome  Party 
THE  Toronto  (Can.)  Evening 
Telegram  gave  a  “Welcome 
Home”  banquet  in  honor  of  the 
189  staff  members  who  served 
in  the  armed  forces  during 
World  War  II.  More  than  1,000 
persons  —  employes  and  their 
families — attended. 


Library  Lion 
Talks  Up  New 
Lane  Bryant's 


'Design  for  Living' 

SEEKING  to  keep  the  reader 
abreast  of  fields  which  most 
affect  his  personal  life,  J.  W.  Mc¬ 
Connell,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  instituted  a  Satur¬ 
day  page  in  the  Montreal  (Can.) 
Star  entitled  “Design  for 
Living.”  It  provides  authorita¬ 
tive  articles  in  the  spheres  of 
health,  education  and  religious 
guidance. 


One  of  the  stone  lion  statues 
in  front  of  the  New  York  City 
Public  Library’s  main  building 
had  the  leading  role  in  a  new 
paper  campaign  placed  by  Lane 
Bryant,  Inc.,  specialty  shop,  an¬ 
nouncing  its  move  this  week 
to  a  new  building  on  Fifth 
Avenue — just  across  from  tte 
library. 

The  talking  lion,  who  admit¬ 
ted  to  being  a  cousin  of  Leo, 
the  Hollywood  lion,  gleaned  hit 
information  of  the  forthcoming 
event — and  passed  it  on,  bit  ^ 
bit  in  succeeding  ads — from  Mr. 
Hoolihan,  the  cop;  from  Hen- 
nessy,  the  street  cleaner  and 
from  an  unidentified  “lovely 
lady”  whose  hand  he  held  pro¬ 
tectively. 

The  lion  teaser  series  wat 
prepared  by  William  P.  Settle- 
mayer,  director  of  advertising 
for  all  Lane  Bryant  stores.  'The 
insertions  measured  eight 
inches  on  two  columns  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  New  York  City  dailies 
the  week  before  the  new  store’s 
opening,  Feb.  3. 

Sunday,  the  day  before  the 
opening,  and  Monday,  the  store 
switch^  to  full  page  announce 
ment  ads.  Still  institutional,  the 
ads  showed  the  new  store 
building,  the  library  and  the 
lion.  For  the  opening  some 
merchandise  copy  was  also  run. 

The  library  lion  has  made 
such  a  hit  according  to  Lane 
Bryant  officials,  that  he  will 
continue  to  appear  in  ads  and 
the  store  is  considering  worki^ 
him  into  its  name  plate. 

Lane  Bryant  is  the  first  store 
to  move  to  Fifth  Avenue  since 
the  prewar  days  of  1940.  The 
new  building  is  nearly  three 
times  the  size  of  the  40th  Street 
quarters. 

The  enlarged  operations  will 
call  for  more  advertising,  it 
is  announced,  with  a  probable 
increase  of  20  to  30%.  This 
will  go  to  newspapers  and  na¬ 
tional  magazines. 


Continuing  Study  Data 
Provides  Promotion  Ad 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Stood- 
ard-Times  built  an  advertising 
promotion  story  around  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  data  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  this  week  in  a  full- 
page  advertisement  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

Copy  signed  by  Basil  Brewer, 
publisher,  made  the  claim  of 
•‘national  leadership  in  reader- 
ship.”  Standard  -  Times  scores 
were  compared  with  medians  in 
all  departments,  men  and 
women  and  it  was  found  that 
it  exceeded  the  medians  of  the 
104  studies  in  23  out  of  26  cate 


gones. 

“Why  did  the  readers  of  tht 
Standard-Times,”  it  was  askM. 
“read  their  newspaper  more  in¬ 
tensely  than  did  the  readers  « 
any  other  paper  of  the  IM 
studies  to  date?”  Mr.  Brewff J 
answer  set  forth  mainly 
strong  editorial  policy  of  the 
paper  and  its  community  *n- 
tivities. 
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Carter,  editor  of  the  Greenville 
(Miss.)  Democrat  Times;  and 
Monroe  Sweetland.  newspaper 
publisher  of  Mollalla,  Ore. 

The  organization  was  created 
as  a  result  of  a  meeting  of  lib¬ 
erals  here,  Jan.  4,  attended  by 
150  persons  including  Mrs.  Elea¬ 
nor  Roosevelt,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Chester  Bowles, 
and  Walter  Reuther. 


community  activities;  join  or  PiiV>ligVif>rg  Join 
help  to  organize  an  advertising  __  _  i  ^ 

club,  a  civic  club— and  get  in  New  Liberal  GrOUp 
the  swing  of  things.  Washingion  —  Several  news- 

Lets  take  two  or  three  ini-  paper  publishers  have  beer 
portant  advertisers  to  lunch  each  app^^inted  to  the  organizing 
week— and  get  the  publisher  to  committee  of  “Americans  for 
pay  for  all  these  activities  too.  Democratic  Action,”  formed  by 
In  my  opinion  classified  mana-  wilson  W.  Wyatt  and  Leon  Hen- 
gers  need  to  do  a  better  public  Person  as  a  liberal  but  anti-R^ 
relations  job  for  themselves  and  organization 
for  their  departmental  func-  included  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Uons.  Raise  your  status— gam  Boettiger.  publishers  ol 

new  prestige.  .  .  .  jjig  Phoenix  ( Ariz. )  Times; 

“Train  someone  else  to  handle  Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the 
some  of  your  detail  work  and  be  Denver  Post;  Aubrey  Williams, 
_  not  an  office  editor  of  the  Southern  Farmer 
manager  or  an  administrator.”  at  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Hodding 


ATLANTA.  Ga.  —  The  charter 
meeting  of  the  recently  ex- 
oanded  Southern  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association, 
which  now  includes  the  10  states 
jouth  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  Texas,  Okla¬ 
homa.  Arkansas  and  Louisiana, 
took  place  here  Jan.  26-28.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  60  newspapers  a  sales  manager, 
were  present.  -- 

Wayne  W.  Moores,  Charlotte  - 

Iff.  c.)  Observer,  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  was  elected  president. 

James  B.  Martin,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail,  and  Walter  itf  'Vi 

Lehman,  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  1  I 

Express  &  Evening  News  and  ■  ■  J 

also  a  past  president  of  ANCAM. 
were  chosen  vicepresidents. 

Wayne  Pittman,  Greenville  WW  f\  M 

(S.  C.)  News  Piedmont,  was  1 

named  secretary-treasurer,  and  •  *  ** 

Lyman  Mallard,  Tampa  (Fla.) 

Tribune,  and  Mack  Smythe,  _ 

Jsekton  (Miss.)  Daily  News, 


The  Miami  Fashion  Council  presented 
its  FIRST  ANNUAL  AWARD  to  o  non¬ 
member  who  has  contributed  most  to 
the  furtherance  of  Miami  os  a  national 
fashion  center  to  Eileen  Bryne.  The 
Miami  Herald's  fashion  editor.  The 
Herald  sets  the  pace  in  fostering 
Miami's  rapidly  expanding  fashion  in¬ 
dustry.  It  has  a  specialized  fashion 
department  that  is  followed  eagerly  by 
Florida  readers.  More  space  is  de¬ 
voted  to  reporting  fashion  activities 
than  any  other  Florida  newspoper. 
In  Florida.  The  Herald  is  the  No.  1  sell¬ 
ing  force — first  in  circulation,  first  in 
advertising,  first  in  news  coverage. 


Pidure  This  Power! 


PichTcs  sell.  And  they  sell  harder 
when  they’re  slanted,  locally — 
right  at  loyal  readers.  That’s 
“Magazine” — the  new  Sunday  Sun 
success.  One  thousand-line  page, 
printed  in  beautiful  gravure.  Do¬ 
ing  a  great  job  for  local  advertis¬ 
ers.  (in  do  the  same  for  you. 


liSliami  HUraU 


••MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
loitimore  Sunday  Sun 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT.  Publisher 


Netionel  Representetives 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  INC. 
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Intertype  Faces 


•  THE  range  of  Intertype  faces  is  wide.  No 
matter  what  typographic  effect  you  desire  — 
modern  or  period  — you  can  achieve  it  with 
Intertype  matrices.  Full  showings  of  these 
useful  faces  appear  in  individual  booklets. 
If  you  would  like  copies  of  these  booklets  ask 
for  them  by  name  on  your  business  letterhead. 


NEW  YORK 


BROOKLYN 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Equipment  Review  Section 


Better  Lubrication  Through  Chemistry 


Important  experiments  in  press 
lubrication  are  being  conducted 
In  several  New  York  City  news¬ 
paper  plants.  Laboratory  analyses 
to  date  indicate  some  revision 
of  ideas  may  be  in  order.  The 
luthof  of  the  following  article, 
who  has  boon  cooperating  in  the 
tests,  describes  the  purpose  and 
Mplains  the  method  of  making 
test  runs  with  oil  additives. 


By  Rgiph  C.  Rognon 

Lubrication  Engineer  and  Consultant 


metal  and  abrasives.  When 
clean  lubricants  are  applied  to 
dirty,  rough,  hard  metal,  they 
roll  off  like  water  off  a  duck’s 
back. 


lubrication  should  deal  with 

work,  wear  and  power  con¬ 
sumption.  Its  scope  is  strictly 
notire  engineering. 

Film  strength,  flow  rate,  oil 
starvation  and  the  “aftermaths” 
of  oxidation  of  hydro  carbons  in 
the  form  of  gum,  sludge  and 
skin-like  blankets  lacquer  that 
impede  lubrication  are  the  all 
important  factors.  Improve¬ 
ments  through  research  must 
come  from  the  press  room  un¬ 
der  actual  working  conditions, 
with  laboratory  checks. 

What  Is  Lubrication? 

Lubrication  is  a  liquid  to  pre¬ 
vent  friction.  At  least  five 
layers  of  imaginary  balls  or 
globules  are  necessary  to  sepa¬ 
rate  friction  surfaces. 

ITiese  balls  must  fit  under  the 
extreme  heat  and  pressure  of 
loorfc.  The  lubricant  must  be 
the  proper  viscosity. 

The  best  of  relink  oils  divide 
under  heat.  At  about  70  degrees 
they  divide  into  two  balls;  at 
150  degrees  into  four  and  at  220 
into  eight. 

The  boundary  balls  of  the  oil 
film  must  wet  and  adhere  to 
both  friction  surfaces.  The  in¬ 
side  balls  must  cling  tenaciously 
both  to  one  another  and  to  the 
boundary  balls. 

The  oil  mass  is  therefore 
"Jekyll  &  Hyde”  in  character. 
Hereby  starts  the  battle  royal  of 
the  oil  molecules.  The  result 
is  frictional  heat  within  the  oil 
film  itself. 

Oil  when  squeezed  has  little 
chance  of  acting  as  a  conductor 
of  heat  and  yet  a  good  lubri¬ 
cant  must  cool,  clean,  seal 


What  Are  Additives? 

Results  gained  by  the  use  of 
the  proper  additives  are  altering 
every  concept  of  the  ability  of 
lubricants  to  eliminate  drag  and 
friction. 

These  synthetic  man-made 
chemicals  improve  the  hydro¬ 
carbon  oil  or  grease  that  mother 
nature  provides. 


the  skin-like  blankets  of  lacquer 
and  carry  it  away  in  suspension 
together  with  sludge  dirt  etc., 
will  clean  up  the  friction  sur¬ 
faces  and  prepare  them  for  an 
important  chemical  process. 


This  next  process  is  an  active 
ingredient  which  under  heat 
and  pressure  crushes  the  rough 
peaks  of  metal  into  the  valleys 
forming  a  smooth  coating  that 
"stays  put".  This  coating  pre¬ 
vents  any  welding,  scoring  or 
corrosion,  reduces  wear  and 
creates  a  better  track  for  the 
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A  sheet  of  analyses  reports  made  by  Faber  Laboratories  of  New  York 
from  oil  samples  taken  from  the  presses  of  a  New  York  daily.  At  the  end  of 
seven  weeks'  test  with  oil  additive.  Temperatures  are  down  8%. 


Good  additives  contain 
synthetic  stable  compounds, 
which  when  added  to  three 
parts  of  oil  or  six  parts  of 
grease,  create  better  lubrication 
through  chemistry. 

They  must  be  completely 
soluble  and  blend  to  become  a 
permanent  part  of  the  grease  or 
oil. 

Whet  Will  They  Do? 

Fixed  oils  are  those  secured 
from  animal  or  vegetable 


sources.  These  products  have 
,,  ^  ,  oiliness  properties  but  they  de¬ 

well  as  act  as  a  fluid  to  prevent  compose  into  solids  and  acids 
friction.  Fluidity  of  the  oil  mass  under  high  working  tempera- 
uvery  important.  tures.  A  good  additive  should 


boundary  Aims  of  the  lubricate 
to  adhere  to. 

One  of  the  miracles  of  mod¬ 
ern  chemistry  is  a  non-gumming 
synthetic  ivax.  This  agent  en¬ 
cases  the  globules  strengthening 
their  surface  tension  and  wax¬ 
ing  them  to  prevent  friction 
within  the  oil  film  itself.  The 
film  strength  is  doubled. 

Gum.  sludge,  lacquer  and  cor¬ 
rosive  acids  are  caused  by  heat 
and  oxidation.  Splash  lubrica¬ 
tion  is  fast  being  supplanted  by 
forced  feed,  but  this  has  given 
rise  to  other  complications 
caused  by  pipes,  guides  and  pas¬ 
sages  that  are  liable  to  clog  with 


If  we  could  run  a  press  under  use  no  fixed  oils  but  stable  com-  8'^'"  3"^  sludge.  These  condi- 


vicuum.  oxidation  of  hydro-car- 
bons  would  be  negligible.  Heat 
causes  oil  to  divide.  Then  the 
oxygen  and  moisture  in  air 
cause  it  to  decompose  into  solids 
and  acids. 

A  ton  of  rock  in  a  row  boat 
can  be  pushed  easily,  if  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  clean.  Carbuncles  in¬ 
case  fluid  friction.  The  “car¬ 
buncles”  on  the  friction  surfaces 


pounds  (liquid)  that  after  hard 
work  at  high  temperatures  will 
completely  dissolve  in  petrol¬ 
eum  ether  and  will  distill  off  hot 
metal  without  leaving  any  re¬ 
sidue. 

They  must  activate  the  lubri¬ 
cant  and  increase  the  fluidity 
of  the  oil  mass  to  do  a  better 
job  of  cooling  and  cleaning. 


,  - - -  For  cleaning,  no  penetrating 

M  presses  are  the  hard  skin-like  solvents  that  deteriorate  the 
of  lacquer  and  the  lubricants  should  be  used.  Stable 
jiudge  and  gum  that  gather  dirt, -chemical  agents  that  dissolve 
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tions  lead  to  partial  or  complete 
oil  starvation.  Here  too,  chemi 
cals  that  activate  the  flow  and 
keep  the  passages  clean  is  very 
important. 

Experience  is  the  best  teacher, 
and  since  this  article  is  intended 
to  help  those  press  men  who 
have  not  yet  converted  to  ad¬ 
ditive  use.  an  explanation  of 
the  procedure  I  have  used  in 
several  of  New  York’s  largest 
pressrooms  should  be  helpful. 

First  select  a  unit  for  a  seven 


weeks'  test  run.  Paint  the  im¬ 
portant  reservoirs  and  friction 
points  with  white  paint.  Use  no 
additives  the  first  week  but 
chart  temperatures  after  each 
run  and  at  the  end  of  the  week 
pull  samples  for  a  complete 
laboratory  test.  Be  sure  the  oil 
fits.  The  viscosity  must  be  cor¬ 
rect  and  be  taken  in  the  labor¬ 
atory  at  actual  operating  tem¬ 
perature.  Select  a  quality  ad¬ 
ditive.  The  cost  should  be  less 
than  $2  a  gallon. 

Blend  your  grease  one  part 
to  six.  Blend  your  squirt-on  oil 
1  part  to  3  of  oil.  Do  not  drain 
your  reservoirs  but  draw  out  Va 
of  the  oil  and  add  the  additive. 
At  the  end  of  the  seven  weeks’ 
run  this  oil  should  be  discarded 
and  the  reservoirs  flushed  with 
a  straight  additive  oil.  This  ad¬ 
ditive  oil  used  for  flushing  can 
be  filter^  and  used  repeatedly. 

Temperatures  should  be 
charted  at  least  twice  a  week 
during  the  seven  weeks'  test 
run.  Immediately  after  the  last 
run  of  the  seven  weeks'  test, 
take  temp  readings  and  pull 
samples  for  lab  test. 

Providing  the  design  of  the 
press  is  such  that  two  reservoirs 
are  working  under  the  same 
conditions,  after  the  first  week’s 
run,  use  the  additive  in  one 
of  the  reservoirs  and  the 
straight  mineral  oil  in  the  other. 
Mineral  oil  will  not  phase  the 
hard  skin  like  blankets  of 
lacquer  nor  carry  sludge  in  sus¬ 
pension  as  will  the  additive 
treated  oil.  A  filter  test  proves 
this. 

At  the  end  of  the  seven  weeks' 
test  run  lab  tests  should  be 
charted  showing  solids,  gum,  tar, 
lacquer,  dirt,  metal,  water, 
acids,  ash,  calcium,  iron,  copper, 
sulphur  or  corrosive  materials. 

How  to  Convert 

Providing  this  test  is  conclu¬ 
sive  and  satisfactory  results 
have  been  obtained,  then  com¬ 
plete  conversion  of  all  your 
equipment  including  your  com¬ 
pressors  and  stereotype  ma¬ 
chines  should  be  made  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

It  will  take  six  to  seven  weeks 
to  clean  the  friction  surfaces 
and  prepare  the  friction  surfaces 
for  the  chemical  process.  After 
this  period  all  reservoirs  should 
be  flushed  and  virgin  additive 
treated  oil  installed. 

From  then  on  the  oil  should 
be  filtered  using  a  portable  fil¬ 
ter  with  electric  pump  and 
heater  that  will  pump  out  the 
oil  and  pump  clean  oil  right 
back  in. 

As  insurance  this  should  be 
done  every  ninety  days  and  la¬ 
boratory  tests  taken  every  ninety 
days  will  determine  when  to 
change  the  oil. 
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EQU/PMEWT  REVIEW 

400  Fulltime  Students  Enrolled 
At  Enlarged  Rochester  Institute 

By  R.  R.  McGuire 


Million-dollar  Georg*  H.  Clark  Building  of  the  Rochester  Institute, 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.  —  Comple¬ 
tion  of  a  new  building  which 
tripled  former  floor  space  and 
permitted  installation  of  $300,- 
000  worth  of  modern  equipment 
and  machinery  has  insur^  the 
status  of  the  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology’s  Department  of 
Publishing  and  Printing  as  one 
of  the  world's  outstanding 
schools  of  printing. 

Founded  in  1937  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers’  Association, 
the  department  has  recently 
moved  into  the  second  floor  of 
the  new  million  dollar  George 
H.  Clark  Building  and  is  ope¬ 
rating  at  limit  levels  of  enroll¬ 
ment. 

This  modern,  well-equipped 
printing  school  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Empire  State  School  of 
Printing  established  at  Ithaca 
in  1932  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  New  York  State  Publishers’ 
Association.  The  Ithaca  school 
was  incorporated  with  the  R.I.T., 
Rochester's  oldest  educational 
institution,  in  1937,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Publisher 
Frank  Gannett,  who  long  has 
been  an  advocate  of  the  type 
of  vocational  training  provided 
in  the  local  school. 

PablhhTt  View  Change 

New  York  publishers  had  an 
opportunity  during  their  recent 
conference  here  to  see  what 
their  Ithaca  enterprise  had 
mushroomed  into,  when  an  in¬ 
spection  tour  of  Institute’s 
graphic  arts  center  was  con¬ 
ducted  as  a  part  of  the  two-day 
session.  They  appeared  favor¬ 
ably  impress^  that  the  Pub¬ 
lishing  and  Printing  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Technology  occupied 
adjacent  floors  in  the  new  struc¬ 
ture.  Together,  these  two 
graphic  arts  departments  oc¬ 
cupy  a  total  of  54,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  and  accomo¬ 


date  400  full-time  day  program 
students  and  twice  to  three 
times  that  number  of  evening 
and  extension  division  students. 

Byron  G.  Culver,  a  past  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Rochester  Club  of 
Printing  House  Craftsmen,  is 
head  of  the  Publishing  and 
Printing  Department  and  super¬ 
vised  the  move  into  the  new 
quarters.  He  is  assisted  by  19 
faculty  and  staff  members. 

Much  of  the  equipment  of  the 
department  was  obtained 
through  the  cooperation  of  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers  of  printing 
machinery.  The  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  14  Linotype  and  Inter¬ 
type  machines,  16  platen  presses, 
seven  cylinder  presses,  offset 
presses,  monotype  casters  and 
keyboards,  a  Ludlow  Typo- 
graph,  proof  presses,  saws,  cut¬ 
ters,  and  other  machinery  for 
carrying  out  all  forms  of  hand 
and  machine  composition  and 
printing.  The  additional  floor 
space  and  equipment  of  the  new 
quarters  also  provided  for  a 
complete,  newly-developed  pro¬ 
gram  in  offset  lithography. 

2  and  3-year  Programs 

The  printing  plant  layout  in¬ 
cludes  separate  rooms  for  ma¬ 
chine  composition,  hand  compo¬ 
sition,  platen  presswork,  cylin¬ 
der  presswork,  offset  litho¬ 
graphy  presswork,  offset  Itiho- 
graphy  plate  making,  monotype 
casting,  stereotyping,  layout, 
testing,  and  production.  Offlces, 
darkrooms,  stockroom,  library, 
and  a  small  classroom  complete 
the  layout. 

Mr.  Culver’s  department  of¬ 
fers  training  programs  designed 
to  flt  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  careers  in  pub¬ 
lishing,  printing,  and  offset 
lithography.  This  vocational 
work  is  planned  to  achieve  the 
following  broad  objectives:  “To 
prepare  each  individual  for  a 
useful,  professional  career  in 


some  phase  of  these  industries, 
and,  in  connection  with  this 
training,  to  help  him  develop 
as  a  well-rounded  citizen.” 

Two  and  three-year  programs 
are  offered  in  full-time  instruc¬ 
tion.  These  are  identical  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  third  year  provides 
additional  and  more  technical 
training.  Provision  also  is  made 
for  instruction  on  a  "co-ope¬ 
rative”  basis,  under  which  the 
student  spends  three  years  al¬ 
ternating  a  month  of  profes¬ 
sional  work  with  a  month  of 
school  work.  The  bulk  of  the 
200  day  students,  however,  are 
there  for  full-time  instruction, 
and  65%  of  them  are  veterans 
enrolled  under  the  “G.I.  Bill  of 
Rights.” 

Each  applicant  for  the  RIT 
course  is  expected  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  sincere  interest  in 
the  field  of  publishing  and  print¬ 
ing.  A  high  school  diploma  is 
regarded  as  the  requirement  for 
preliminary  education,  but  many 
college  graduates  take  the 
course  and  in  some  cases,  per¬ 
sons  without  the  required  for¬ 
mal  education  are  able  to  qualify 
by  taking  special  examinations. 

RIT  courses  are  set  up  so 
that  the  student  completes  most 
of  his  basic,  required  classes 
during  the  flrst  year.  This 
leaves  the  second  and  third  year 
for  specialization.  Areas  in 
which  a  student  may  specialize 
through  optional  courses  in¬ 
clude:  Production  and  manage¬ 
ment,  hand  and  machine  com¬ 
position,  montypework,  letter- 
press  or  offset  presswork,  offset 
camera  work,  offset  plate¬ 
making  and  tone  correction, 
printing  design  and  layout. 

Many  young  newspaper  and 
printing  executives  throughout 
the  country  have  received  voca¬ 
tional  background  training  at 
the  Rochester  Institute.  Among 
these  is  Whitelaw  Reid,  who 
recently  was  named  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Extensive  Photo  Section 

The  Photographic  Technology 
Department,  which  completes 
Institute’s  facilities  for  instruc¬ 
tion  lin  the  graphic  arcs,  is 
headed  by  Carrol  E.  Neblene, 
fellow  of  the  Photographic  So¬ 
ciety  of  America  and  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society,  and 
author  of  several  books  on 
photography.  This  department 
is  equipped  with  more  than 
$100,000  worth  of  new  apparatus 
for  use  in  every  branch  of  the 
field,  including  portraiture  and 
pictorial  assignments,  news  il¬ 
lustration,  color  and  industrial 
photography. 
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The  physical  plant  includes  48 
separate  darkrooms  —  24  for 
negative  processing  and  24  for 
printing — five  color  laboratories, 
a  special  purpose  laboratory  for 
sensitometry  and  photo-micro¬ 
graphy  operation,  a  makeup 
room  for  models,  six  classrooms, 
conference  and  equipment 
rooms,  offices,  and  two  large 
studios.  The  studios  measure 
40  by  100  feet  and  are  so  de¬ 
signed  that  many  separate  sets 
may  be  used  in  each  at  the  same 
time.  The  senior  studio  has  been 
built  with  a  22-foot  ceiling. 

The  Institute  itself  is  i 
privately  -  endowed,  non  -  profit 
institution,  which  for  many 
years  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the 
development  of  co-operative, 
technological  education.  Founded 
in  1829  as  the  Rochester  Athen- 
aem,  its  first  president  was  CoL 
Nathaniel  Rochester,  founder  of 
the  city.  The  Institute’s  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  last  10  years  has  been 
largely  under  the  direction  of 
President  Mark  Ellingson,  43. 

Executive  Staff 
Changes  at  Wood 

Several  changes  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  staff  of  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corp.  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Oscar  C 
Roesen,  president. 

J.  A.  Isbell,  formerly  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  manuf8^ 
ture,  becomes  consulting  engin¬ 
eer  and  remains  a  director. 

R.  G.  Griffoul  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  will  be  in  full 
charge  of  the  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
plant,  except  for  financial  ll^ 
partments. 

P.  L.  Tollison  has  been 
named  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  research  and  development. 

J.  P.  Gatlin,  vicepresident  and 
treasurer  for  24  years,  is  retir¬ 
ing  from  active  service  July  31, 
and  Kirk  McFarlin  becomes 
chief  financial  officer  protem. 

I.  Thornberg  continues  *s 
vicepresident  and  sales  manager, 

N.  W.  Session  Set 

A  large  attendance  Is  ex¬ 
pected  at  the  fourth  annual 
Northwest  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  Feb.  15-17,  at  Hotel  Nicol¬ 
let,  Minneapolis,  according  to 
the  president,  William  C.  Browa 
mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une. 

B  L I S  H  E  R  for  Fabriary  I. 


Instruction  in  the  use  of  all-purpose  typesetting  machines  in  a  cornar  of  the 
new  machine  composition  room  of  RIT. 
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Safeguard  your  investment  by  making  certain  the  press  you  buy  embodies 
thoroughly  modem,  tested  and  proven  ideas,  design,  construction  and  mate¬ 
rials.  The  New  Scott  Press,  thoroughly  tested  and  proved  by  actual  continued 
use,  incorporates  these  modem  ideas,  design,  construction  and  materials: 

Built  for  the  narrower  web  widths,  with  the  largest  practi¬ 
cal  roller  bearings,  it  is  most  rigid,  uniform  in  impression 
and  inking  at  all  speeds. 

Modem  tme-running  hard  high-grade  alloy  steel  gears 
are  many  times  stronger  than  their  maximum  load,  and 
run  extremely  quiet. 

Modem  high  speed  shafts  in  precision  ball  bearings  and 
modem  sealed  oil  enclosures  insure  ample  power  and 
durability. 

Ink  feed  and  vibration  drive  directly  from  main  shaft  elimi¬ 
nating  pulsations  from  printing  cylinder  drive. 

Clean  design  and  modem  ideas  save  valuable  pressroom 
space,  combined  with  complete  accessibility  and  con¬ 
venience. 

Scott  3-to-2  ratio  Folders  with  simplified  modem  main 
drives  give  unmatched  performance  on  all  kinds  and 
sizes  of  products. 

Maximum  speed  and  net  production  assured  with  safety 
and  efficiency. 

Designed  for  black  and  color  printing. 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  the  New  Scott  Press. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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FOfffPAiFMT  PFVfFW  Pen  every  day,  but  most  every 

CVfUiriWCWI  KCWICWW  printer  has  seen  instances  where 

■■  I  a  wrong  font  lower  case  “e,”  for 

Wrong  Font  Matrices  Identified 

the  “e"  being  repeated  in  every 

By  System  of  Different  Colors  of  correction  lines  may  have  to 

Ru  r^hnrlix  M  important  feature 

‘•y  ^ROneS  n.  stout  Matrix  Contrast 

Viceprcsidcnt,  Matrix  Contrast  Corp.  colored  matrices  is  the  flexibility 

which  is  obtainable.  A  plant 

FOR  MANY  years.  Black  &  leased.  Another  operator  then  using  Matrix  Contrast  Service 

White  processing  of  matrices  may  come  along  and  switch  ou  all  machines  can  have  colors 

has  been  helping  operators  to  de-  magazines  before  turning  on  the  O”  machine,  one  font,  or 

tect  and  correct  double  letters,  power,  so  that  the  matrices  on  several  machines  or  several 
wrong  letters,  missing  letters  the  distributor  bar  will  drop  ^ 

and  transpositions.  Recently,  into  the  wrong  magazine.  White  contrast  throughout.  As 

Matrix  Contrast  Service  has  Operators  usually  rely  upon  much  as  desired  of  the  available 
been  expanded  to  provide  a  a  font  distinguisher  for  protec- 

means  for  the  detection  of  an-  tion  against  wrong  fonts  in  and  wnite,  can  De  usM. 

other  kind  of  typographical  er-  single  distributor  machines,  and  Likewise,  colors  are  applied 
ror  .  .  .  the  wrong  font. 


Wrong  Fonf  Mafrkes  Idenllfied 
By  System  of  Differenf  Colors 

By  Charles  H.  Stout 

Vicaprcsidant,  Matrix  Contrast  Corp. 


White  contrast  throughout.  As 
much  as  desired  of  the  available 
color  combinations,  other  than 


The  identification  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  wrong  fonts  is  now  being 
accomplished  by  substituting 
colors  for  white  on  the  refer¬ 
ence  characters  of  Black  & 
White  treated  matrices.  What- 

♦ 

-...  ^ 

ever  color  is  used  on  the  ref¬ 
erence  character,  the  jet  black 
background  on  the  reference 
edge  of  the  matrix  is  applied 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  white 
were  to  be  used.  In  other 
words.  Matrix  Contrast  Service 
now  furnishes  Black  &  White, 
Black  &  Red,  Black  &  Green, 

* 

‘  '  f. 

Black  &  Yellow,  and  Black  &  »  .  ,  .  .  ^  . . .  ..  i  i-  i  * 

Orange  contrasts  for  different  matrix  Ims,  the  word  colors  indicating  the  relative  contrast 

frtntc  value  between  white  and  colored  reference  characters. 


fonts. 

If  a  Black  &  Red  processed 


upon  font  selector  or  bridge  on  any  scheme  or  arrangement 


notches  in  multiple  distributor  which  a  customer  wants.  Some 
a  Black  &  White  font,  the  pres-  machines.  On  a  single  distribu-  customers  find  it  practical  to  use 

to*-  machine,  where  the  font  different  colors  on  each  of  the 
of  ^  reference  ^characte^  distinguisher  is  operating  prop-  fonts  regularly  used  on  each 

/ 1  erly.  a  wrong  font  matrix  auto-  machine.  For  instance,  on  a  four 

nr^  oiatically  would  be  detected  af-  magazine  machine,  the  top 
ter  the  line  is  cast  (not  before),  magazine  matrices  may  carry 
t  on  of  wrong  font  errors,  unless  it  happens  to  be  another  the  regular  white  reference 
Caught  Before  Casting  8-point,  for  instance,  with  the  characters;  matrices  in  the  sec- 

With  these  new  Matrix  Con-  same  distinguisher  slot.  On  ond  magazine,  red  characters: 
trast  colors,  wrong  font  errors  multiple  distributor  machines,  it  matrices  in  the  third  magazine, 
are  plainly  visible  in  the  assem-  usually  is  possible  for  the  green  characters,  and  matrices 
bling  elevator  so  that  they  may  matrices  in  the  No.  1  and  No.  3  in  the  lower  magazine,  yellow 
be  detected  and  corrected  before  magazines  to  become  transposed  characters. 

a  single  line  is  cast.  By  detect-  fo*"  matrices  in  the  No.  2  Others  prefer  to  use  the  same 


a  single  line  is  cast.  By  detect-  fo*"  matrices  in  the  No.  2  Others  prefer  to  use  the  same 

ing  the  wrong  font  matrix  be-  3**^  No.  4  magazines  to  become  color  throughout  each  family  or 
fore  it  has  been  used  in  a  single  transposed.  series  of  matrices.  For  example, 

line,  not  only  is  the  original  er-  Cufs  Much  Resatting  all  Bodoni  fonts  might  carry  red 


scheme  may  be  altered  to  fit  the 
new  condition. 

Although  experiments  with 


line,  not  only  is  the  original  er-  Cufs  Much  Rasatting  all  Bodoni  fonts  might  carry  red 

ror  easily  eliminated  but  also  When  a  wrong  font  matrix  characters;  all  Century,  green 

many  possible  re-occurrences  of  gets  into  a  magazine  and  is  sub-  characters;  all  Goudy,  yellow 
it.  Besides,  the  pi  matrices  for  sequently  detected  through  the  characters;  all  Caslon,  orange 
each  font  are  processed  in  the  operation  of  a  font  distinguisher,  characters,  etc.  Moreover,  a 
same  color  as  the  font,  so  that  the  operator  or  the  machinist  color  scheme  or  arrangement 
operators  can  select  them  must  get  up  on  the  step  at  the  *^3**  changed  during  one  of 
quickly  from  pi  stackers  or  back  of  the  machine  and  re-  ‘he  regular  re-servicings  of  a 
trays.  Without  this  use  of  col-  move  the  wrong  matrix.  One  er-  customer  s  plant.  Thus,  if  the 
ors,  the  operators  may  need  to  ror  already  has  been  made,  so  layout  of  the  fonts  on  the 
try  to  read  the  font  size  and  that  a  correction  line  will  need  machines  is  changed,  the  color 
number  which  is  stamped  in  to  be  set.  scheme  may  be  altered  to  fit  the 

small  characters  on  the  sides  of  In  cases  where  the  font  distin-  oew  condition, 

the  matrices.  Thus  the  use  of  guisher  does  not  reveal  the  Although  experiments  with 
colors  also  provides  speed  and  wrong  font  (such  as  another  8-  colored  reference  contrasts  were 
certainty  in  the  selection  of  pi  point  matrix  with  the  same  slot-  started  a  few  years  ago.  develop- 
matrices.  ting),  the  error  may  occur  over  ment  of  them  to  the  stage  where 

In  recent  years,  there  has  and  over  again  in  the  setting  they  could  be  offered  on  a  wide 
been  a  tendency  for  wrong  font  of  additional  lines  of  type,  parti-  scale  has  been  quite  recent, 
errors  to  increase  because  of  cularly  if  the  character  is  one  of  Users  of  Matrix  Contrast  Serv- 
frequently  changing  operator  the  more  frequently  used  lower  ice  have  been  adopting  color 
personnel,  as  well  as  the  use  of  case  letters.  In  that  event,  the  schemes  at  a  rapid  pace  during 
more  and  more  fonts  on  each  wrong  font  is  not  likely  to  be  the  past  few  months.  In  fact, 
machine.  The  problem  of  detected  until  the  proofreader  more  than  100  plants  through- 
wrong  fonts  is  much  greater,  catches  it.  The  number  of  lines  out  the  country  now  have  a 
usually,  in  plants  which  operate  which  then  may  have  to  be  re-  Matrix  Contrast  color  system, 
more  than  one  shift  per  day  or  set  depends  upon  the  amount  of  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
more  than  five  days  per  week,  type  which  has  been  produced,  use  of  colors  is  an  entirely  op 
Where  two  or  more  operators  the  frequency  of  the  repetition  tlonal  feature  of  Matrix  Con- 
are  using  the  same  machine,  one  of  the  wrong  font  and  the  time  trast  Service  and  involves  no 
operator  may  turn  off  the  power  which  has  elapsed  between  set-  additional  service  charges, 
before  all  the  matrices  on  the  ting  and  proofreading.  The  Milwaukee  Journal  has 

distributor  bar  have  been  re-  Fortunately,  it  does  not  hap-  added  a  valuable  supplement  to 


its  color  scheme.  A  stripe  has 
been  painted  on  the  edge  of 
each  magazine  in  the  same  color 
as  the  reference  marks  of  the 
matrices  in  that  magazine.  Their 
operators  have  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  colors  used  on 
different  fonts  and  can  readily 
see  which  font  is  in  operating 
position  on  the  machine.  Know¬ 
ing  what  color  to  look  for,  they 
also  can  quickly  select  a  desired 
font  from  a  magazine  rack.  For 
this  same  purpose  of  quick 
magazine  identification,  other 
plants  place  a  label  on  each 
magazine  in  the  same  color  as 
the  reference  marks  of  the 
matrices  in  the  magazine. 

At  first,  it  was  believed  that 
the  use  of  colors  would  prove 
helpful,  primarily,  on  display 
machines.  Many  users,  however, 
now  have  extended  the  color 
scheme  to  news  machines.  On 
the  basis  of  a  continuing  study, 
the  use  of  colors  is  proving  ex¬ 
tremely  satisfactory  in  news 
composition.  Some  plants  use 
Black  and  Green  on  their  reg¬ 
ular  news  face  and  the  stand¬ 
ard  Black  and  White  on  agate. 

Although  the  mechanical  font 
distinguishers  on  linecomposing 
machines  are  effective  in  re¬ 
vealing  the  presence  of  a  wrong 
font  matrix  ( after  a  line  has 
been  cast),  they  are  not  entirely 
fool-proof.  Matrices  of  different 
fonts  sometimes  have  the  same 
distinguisher  or  bridge  notching, 
so  that  mechanical  distinguish¬ 
ers  will  not  prevent  them  from 
getting  into  the  same  magazine. 
Neither  is  there  a  positive 
mechanical  means  of  preventing 
matrices  from  dropping  into  the 
wrong  magazine  if  the  magazines 
have  been  changed  before  all 
matrices  have  been  released 
from  the  distributor  bar,  or  if 
they  have  failed  to  drop  from 
the  upper  stationary  portion 
into  the  lower  split  magazine. 
Therefore,  a  Matrix  Contrast 
color  scheme  will  reduce  wrong 
font  errors  to  a  minimum  on 
those  machines  which  utilize 
all  present-day  mechanical 
means  for  revealing  them. 

Charts  at  Branch  Offices 
As  in  the  case  of  Black  and 
White  contrast,  other  color  com¬ 
binations  may  be  applied  to  old 
and  new  matrices  alike.  When 
a  customer  adopts  a  color 
scheme.  Matrix  Contrast  Corpo¬ 
ration  obtains  a  chart  of  it. 

Copies  of  this  chart  are 
distributed  to  the  company's 
service  branches  in  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  so  that 
new  matrices  purchased  from 
the  Linotype  or  Intertype  com 
panies  may  be  deliver^  to  the 
nearest  Matrix  Contrast  service 
branch  and  processed  in  the 
proper  color  before  they  are 
shipped  to  the  customer. 

The  Starter 

A  man  who  has  been  on  th* 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  pay¬ 
roll  for  70  years,  will  press  the 
button  starting  the  new  Consti¬ 
tution  presses  when  they  go  into 
production  next  Spring.  William 
(Uncle  Bill)  Turner,  83,  started  to 
work  on  the  paper  at  14. 
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Hoist  Mechanism 
ilacks  Rolls  Easily 

Bill  Holleman,  pressman  and 
-ad  of  the  stereotype  depart- 
nent  of  the  McAlester  (Okla.) 

Vetri  Capital,  has  invented  a  pa- 
«r  hoist  that  makes  the  handi¬ 
ly  of  large  rolls  of  newsprint 

^^HoUeman.  who  is  pretty  handy 
mth  tools,  machinery,  and  fig¬ 
ures  made  his  first  hoist  several 
months  ago.  It  was  then  that 
he  noticed  how  much  trouble 
men  were  having  getting  the 
lurge  rolls  of  paper  unloaded 

at  the  News  Capital  plant.  0;il 

Before  the  hoist  was  made,  it 

S  (onleif  Annpul 

the  rolls  in  the  newspaper’s  Chicago— Entries 
storage  space.  But,  now  stacking  annua,  typography  i 
a  layer  on  top  of  the  first  one  sored  by  Inland  Dai 

is  as  easy  as  storing  the  initial  - 

one. 

Fully  Automatic 

Holleman’s  hoist  has  a  capa¬ 
city  of  1,700  pounds  and  handles 
the  850-pound  rolls  of  paper 
with  ease. 

It  lifts  the  850-pound  rolls  the 
height  of  a  truck  bed  or  double 
stacks  a  newsprint  roll  in  five 
seconds.  It  is  fully  automatic 

and  cuts  itself  off  when  the  ’* 

proper  height  is  reached.  I 

Ihe  hoist  is  hydraulically  j - 

operated  and  is  oil  driven.  It 
has  10-inch  movement  with 
‘  hydraulic  rams  to  get  the  maxi¬ 
mum  height  of  lift.  I 

The  machine  is  made  so  that 
the  load  goes  over  the  hoisting  MfgM 

unit,  making  it  not  necessary  to  [ 

move  the  hoist  around  after  the 
roll  is  placed  on  it.  The  hoist  is 
design^  so  that  a  man  using 
one  hand  can  load  or  unload  850- 

pound  rolls  of  paper  —  or  in  ||^ 

fact  anything  up  to  1,700  pounds.  lad 

It  is  constructed  of  metal  and  ■■I 

is  operated  with  a  two-horse-  ■■I 

power  electric  motor.  The  ac- 
tual  designing  —  diagrams  and  H 

figuring  —  took  about  one  week  Ml  '  /  '  ~ 

and  another  week  was  required  / 

in  the  construction  work.  / 

Fatont  Foadlng  / 

Holleman  said  a  patent  for  the  / 

hoist  is  now  pending.  The  .. 

patent  is  being  secured  by  Hoi-  ' 

leman  and  a  brother,  James 
I.  Holleman,  who  is  now  em- 
ployed  at  the  federal  reforma- 
lory  at  El  Reno,  Okla.  quirements . 

JS-ln  manufacture  needed  spac 

machines  of  this  make  for  news- 
papers  desiring  them.  Holle-  Elrod  border 

man  explained  that  his  machine 
can  also  be  used  for  loading  and  high-quality 

unloading  barrels  and  other  ,  .  , 

iarge  things.  for  cuts,  elec 

The  hoist  is  compact  in  size.  Cl,«j 

•>*ing  34  inches  in  width  and  Elrod  require 

S  ^  maintenance 

around  60  or  70  inches.  It  is 

arou^  35  inches  in  height.  Elrod  instalU 

noiieman  has  messed  with  ma- 
“inery  since  he  was  a  small 
JPy,  He  has  built  several  use- 
M  articles,  one  an  elevator  |  |  |  I 

carrying  copy  and  ILIULvJ 
Prwfs  back  and  forth  from  the  ^ 

cmtorial  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  composing  room. 

editor  a  PU  rush  ER  for  Fabraory  8.  1947 


Minogue  Succeeds 
Crosby  on  News 

James  Minogue,  veteran  of  22 
years  service  with  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  has  been 
named  foreman-in-charge  of  the 
photo  engraving  department. 
He  succeeds  Harry  M.  Crosby, 
who  resigned  Jan.  1  to  enter 
business  for  himself. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I, 
Minogue  has  been  in  the  en¬ 
graving  business  since  1909 
when  he  started  as  a  “boy”  on 
the  old  New  York  Tribune.  His 
apprenticeship  began  in  1911 
with  the  same  company,  and  he 
was  awarded  his  journeyman’s 
o.,i  Lj  II  •  L  •  1.  L-  card  in  1916  while  working  with 

Bill  Holleman  s  paper  hoist  machine  Powers  Engraving  Co.  Af- 

AmmMimeekA  sociation  in  cooperation  with  the  ter  service  with  the  Empire 

UOIlivll  AnllOUIlivU  Northwestern  chapter  of  Sigma  State  Engraving  Co.  and  the 

Chicago— Entries  for  the  8th  Delta  Chi,  due  by  Jan.  20,  are  to  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News 
annual  typography  contest  spon-  be  sent  to  Dr.  A.  A.  Sutton  at  he  joined  the  News  staff  in 


annual  typography  contest  spon-  be  sent  to  Dr. 
sored  by  Inland  Daily  Press  As-  Northwestern. 


'HOI 


will  simplify  your  strip  material  production,  providing  plenty  of 
leads,  slugs,  rule  and  base  matorial  for  all  composing  room  re¬ 
quirements  . .  .Work  moves  promptly  and  efficiently  when  your  printers  have  at  hand  all 
needed  spacing  and  base  material  to  get  the  ads  and  heads  up  quickly,  and  always-new 
Elrod  border  and  rule  improves  the  appearance  of  the  finished  work ...  An  Elrod  produces 
high-quality  material  from  1-point  to  36-points  in  thickness,  the  size  range  providing  base 
for  cuts,  electros  or  shell-casts,  and  metal  furniture  for  general  composing  room  use . .  .The 
Elrod  requires  only  minimum  operator  attention,  and  is  exceedingly  low  in  first  cost  and 
maintenance  . . .  Many  newspapers  have  eliminated  their  strip  material  worries  with  an 
Elrod  installation.  Ask  us  for  complete  information  about  Elrod  operation  in  your  plant. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Offset  Daily  in  Louisiana  Starts 
Eighth  Year  with  Improved  Press 


THE  NATION’S  first  successful 

dally  to  be  printed  by  offset 
lithography,  the  OpeUrusa  (La.) 
Dailp  World,  celebrated  its 
eighth  year  by  installing  a  roll- 
fed  offset  newspaper  press  in  its 
own  new  two-story  building 
this  week. 

From  typewriter  to  printed 
page,  the  Daily  World,  a  five- 
column  tabloid,  uses  the  follow¬ 
ing  system:  News  matter  and 
advertising  copy  are  set  on 
linecasting  machines  and  galley 
proofs  are  made  on  a  Vander- 
cook  proof  press.  Larger  head¬ 
lines  and  other  type  matter  are 
handset.  After  corrections,  final 
proofs  are  made  on  duplicator  or 
book  grade  paper.  These  proofs 
are  pasted  on  dummies — double 
page  size  sheets  on  which  col¬ 
umn  rules  and  folios  are  printed 
— using  rubber  cement.  The 
completed  page  pasteup  is 
photographed  in  an  engraving 
camera,  using  paper  film.  ( Kod- 
alith). 

Local  pictures  are  photog¬ 
raphed  separately  through  a 
halftone  screen.  Cutlines  have 
been  pasted  on  the  dummy, 
with  measured  blank  space 
above  them.  The  platemaker 
cuts  out  the  blank  space  in  the 
negative  and  strips  in  the  half¬ 
tone  film,  using  scotch  tape  at 
the  corners. 

The  complete  four-page  nega¬ 
tive  is  laid  over  a  zinc  plate,  the 
thickness  of  heavy  cardboard, 
which  has  been  coated  with  a 
sensitized  egg  albumen  solution. 
An  arc  lamp  burns  in  the  image. 
Where  the  light  penetrates,  the 
albumen  hardens,  and  other 
areas  wash  clean. 

Two  four-page  plates  are 
locked  around  press  cylinders. 
The  press  is  equipped  with  ink 
and  water  rollers,  the  ink  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  hard  parts  of  the  plate, 
the  water  to  the  other  areas, 
each  repelling  the  other.  The 
plate  then  prints  on  rubber 
blanket  cylinders,  which  print, 


Adopted  Son 

C.  C.  (Chari!*)  Rhama,  manager  of 
the  Naw  York  salat  agency  of  Lino¬ 
type  Co.,  shows  th*  plaque  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  affectionately  identifying  him  at 
an  adopted  ton  of  th*  Old  Domi¬ 
nion."  He  it  e  native  of  South 
Carolina. 


in  turn,  on  the  paper  ( hence  the 
term  “offset”). 

From  pasteup  desk  to  press 
requires  from  20  to  30  min¬ 
utes. 

The  Daily  World  receives 
comics,  news  cuts  (United  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate),  a  daily  page  of 
syndicate  news  filler  material 
and  an  advertising  cut  service, 
all  in  proof  form,  thus  receiving 
discounts  because  mats  are  not 
necessary. 

The  first  Daily  World  hit 
Opelousa  front  porches  Dec.  24, 
1939.  The  newspaper  was 
launched  by  John  R.  Thlstle- 
thwaite  and  I.  D.  Andrepont, 
both  of  Opelousas,  both  just 
graduated  from  universities. 

After  several  months  Andre¬ 
pont  retired  because  of  illness, 
and  Thistlethwaite  was  editor 
and  publisher  until  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor.  when  he  sold  an  interest 
to  Rigby  Owen  of  Ada,  Okla., 
and  Joined  the  Marines.  Owen 
edited  and  published  the  news- 
paner  during  the  war  and  is  now 
publisher,  while  Thistlethwaite 
15  editor. 

Until  last  week  the  newspa¬ 
per  was  printed  with  a  17  x  22- 
inch  Webendorfer  offset  job 
press,  two  pages  at  a  time,  and 
was  hand  folded  and  stuffed  by 
a  crew  of  carrier  boys.  This  re¬ 
quired  a  cumbersome,  staggered 
deadline  system,  by  which  two 
pages  were  fed  to  the  shop  each 
40  minutes  during  the  day. 

The  new  press  was  especially- 
built  by  the  Webendorfer  divi¬ 
sion  of  American  Type  Found¬ 
ers,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  and 
cost  $22,000. 

The  press  delivers  12,000  eight 
page  ( tabloid )  newspapers  an 
hour,  cut  and  folded.  The  Daily 
World  prints  sixteen  tabloid 
pages  daily,  more  occasionally, 
and  the  Sunday  edition  is  32 
or  40  pages. 

The  “greatest  need"  according 
to  the  World's  executives  is  a 
machine  that  will  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  using  a  typeset¬ 
ting  machine.  It  would  have  to 
be  some  sort  of  justifying  type¬ 
writer,  using  a  carbon  ribbon. 

“We  tried  Ralph  Coxhead's 
Vari-Typer,  and  it  justifies  nice¬ 
ly,  giving  good  right  and  left 
margins,  but  it  has  the  common 
typewriter  defect — the  “i”  and 
“m"  occupy  the  same  space, 
giving  unsightly  “rivers”  of 
white  space  down  the  column," 
Thistlethwaite  said. 

The  staff  includes:  Publisher 
(business  management,  some  ad 
accounts),  advertising  manager. 
Editor,  Assistant  advertising 
manager  (does  advertising  lay¬ 
out  and  pasteup).  Reporter-so¬ 
ciety  editor.  Paste-up  editor  Cir¬ 
culation  manager,  who  doubles 
as  news  photographer.  Book 
keeper.  Pressman  ( foreman ) , 
Plate-maker,  Two  compositors. 
Floor  man,  for  proofs,  handset 
type.  Errand  boy.  girl  who 
handles  ofiQce  supply  department 
and  job  work  sales;  and  two  job 
printers. 


Tourists  Now 

Harry  S.  Bonner,  78,  compositor  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  who  is 
the  first  to  retire  under  that  paper's 
new  pension  plan,  maps  a  See-Amer- 
ica-First  tour  with  Mrs.  Bonner. 

PERSONAL  GALLEY 

VAL  L.  WELLS  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Des  Moines  ( la. ) 
Register  and  Tribune,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  Joseph  F.  Pezdirlz. 
Wells  has  been  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent.  He  joined  the  R  &  T  in 
1924  as  foreman  of  the  Register 
pressroom  and  in  1933  was  made 
pressroom  superintendent  for 
both  papers.  Wells  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Transcript  and  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star. 

Ernest  J.  Sadler,  63,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  engraving  de¬ 
partment,  retired  Dec.  21.  He 
had  been  an  employe  of  the 
R  &  T  for  19  years. 


Craswall  laaar 

Jerry  Cresswell,  the  man 
“who  never  had  a  dull  moment” 
during  42  years  of  employment 
at  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
retired  Dec.  28.  Cresswell  who  is 
65,  har  been  superintendent  of 
the  stereotype  department  16 
years.  Since  he  was  16,  he  has 
always  worked  nights.  His  Job 
was  taken  by  his  foster  son, 
Fero  Miers,  who  learned  the  Job 
from  Cresswell  and  already  has 
12  years  in  the  department. 

William  Bauer,  who  served 
his  apprenticeship  at  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal  27  years 
ago  and  has  been  with  that 
newspaper  ever  since,  has  been 
named  day  foreman  of  the  press¬ 
room. 

James  Walton  has  been 
named  foreman  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times  composing  room  to 
succeed  Thomas  Rafter,  who 
went  on  the  pension  list  Jan.  1. 
Walter  Kelly  replaces  Walton 
as  assistant  foreman. 

Two  Detroit  Free  Press  vete¬ 


rans,  W.  H.  Barkley,  r,  ^ 
George  Clark,  72,  have  W 
awarded  buttons  for  40.^ 
memberships  in  the  Intern, 
tional  Typographical  Union. 

Nola  Perry  has  Joined  % 
staff  of  the  Pendleton  (Om 
East  Oregonian  as  proof  reate 
She  Is  the  daughter  of  the  (*• 
mer  president  of  the  Kansas  E6 
torlal  Association. 

Henry  M.  Scott,  who  starts 
his  career  at  14  as  a  chore  be 
on  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
nol,  retired  recently  as  superb 
tendent  of  the  composing  rooa 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and^ 
view.  He  became  foreman  of  tb 
Review  composing  room  in  IIR 

Jack  Wagner,  released  a  fei 
months  ago  from  the  army,  ii  | 
new  apprentice  in  the  composta 
room  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Or* 
gonian.  Mrs.  S.  H.  Stinton  li  | 
new  operator  on  the  staff.  R.  c 
Henarie,  night  makeup  man.  and 
Frances  Johnson  were  married 
recently.  Robert  Shipp  on  the 
staff  in  the  composing  room,  be 
came  a  grandfather  recently  to 
twin  boys. 

Two  tvDographers  on  the  Hoi 
yoke  ( Mass. )  Transcript  Tele¬ 
gram  have  joined  the  40year 
club:  William  F.  Shea  and 
Thomas  Halket,  who  received 
a  check  for  $100  each  from  Mn 
W.  G.  Dwight,  editor. 

Ed  Cochran,  machinist,  wu 
given  a  fountain  pen  set  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  from 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonia 
recently. 

Harold  L.  Luloff,  suDerinten- 
dent  of  the  Madison  ( Wis.)  Stale 
Journal  pressroom,  observed  hii 
29th  anniversary  with  the  daily 
Nov.  25. 

New  assistant  to  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune’s  production 
manager,  Jim  McGowan  isAux- 
ANDER  Anderson,  formerly  (rf 
PM,  the  100th  Infantry,  and  Stan 
&  Stripes. 

William  Provost,  foreman  oi 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  DailyNem 
composing  room,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  in  recognition  of  40 
years  of  continuous  service  with 
the  paper. 

Eldon  Baller  has  been  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Army  and  hii 
returned  to  finish  his  apprentice 
ship  in  the  composing  room  d 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  JounwL 

Francis  E.  Haggerty,  directo 
of  the  mailing  room  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Sunday  Serna- 
tonian  for  35  years,  recently  wii 
given  a  gold  watch  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  service. 

Members  of  Niagara  Falk 
Local  233,  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  celebrated  the 
54th  anniversary  of  the  local  at 
a  dinner  which  was  featured  by 
presentation  of  a  50-year  button 
to  Charles  A.  Marttn,  an  ^ 
ploye  of  the  Tonawanda  (N.  Y.) 
News. 

Hubert  Busby,  Montgom^ 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  stereotyped 
partment,  was  elected  to  ™ 
Alabama  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

R.  C.  Brownhill,  fonnwly 
with  the  Astoric  ( Ore.)  Astorissr 
Budget,  has  Joined  the  compos 
Ing  room  staff  of  the  Portlssa 
( Ore. )  Journal  as  an  operator. 
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tOUlFMBNT  REVIEW 


New  Typewriter 
Makes  No  Errors 


f.  H.  Farnsworth 
low  Heads  GPI 


Research  Coi*p..  150  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

Using  the  principle  of  printing 
an  entire  line  simultaneously, 
g  rather  than  letter-bv-letter.  it 
eliminates  errors.  Called  “The 
Visible  Line”  typewriter,  it  has 
a  standard  keyboard  and  its 
operation  is  almost  identical  to 
that  of  the  present  type  of  me- 
chanlcal  or  electrical  typewriter. 

Electrically-driven,  the  “Visi¬ 
ble  Line”  typewriter  does  not 
al  half-roll  is  type  directly  on  the  paper.  In¬ 
na  to  lift  tha  stead,  it  sets  up  a  line  which  is 
Tha  baarings  visible  just  above  the  keyboard 
so  prass  can  before  printing.  If  an  error  oc¬ 
curs,  the  operator  has  merely 
to  press  a  button  which  returns 
the  carriage  to  the  proper  posi- 
tion  and  eliminates  the  mistyped 
character.  Then  he  retypes  the 
character  and  prints  the  line. 

No  time  is  lost,  because  pres- 
sure  on  the  “Print”  button  re- 
-  turns  the  carriage,  and  the  oper- 

ator  can  set  up  the  next  line 
while  the  previous  one  is  print- 
ing.  Erasing,  either  on  original 
or  carbon  copies,  is  eliminated. 
The  typewriter  prints  evenly  no 
matter  how  light  or  how  heavy 
the  pressure  on  a  key  may  be. 

Another  important  advantage 
of  this  machine  is  a  mechanism 
which  allows  the  operator  to 
justify  lines  without  typing  out 
r  the  copy  before  hand  and  calcu- 

-  lating  the  justification  of  each 

line.  This  same  mechanism  al- 
lows  for  centering  of  copy  with- 
I  out  counting  the  characters  first. 

Because  changes  can  be  made 
without  erasing,  and  several 
words  deleted  if  desired,  the 
$a  with  tha  possibility  of  direct  dictation  to 
/ing  tha  ax-  a  rapid  operator  is  offered.  A 
typist  with  a  typing  speed  of  90- 
100  words  a  minute  can  save 


aounced  appointment  of  F.  H. 

finsworth  as  president  of  Gen-  ^^B 

Printing 

a! 

is  com-  i. 

prised  of  Amer-  - 

Eagle  : 

Fuchs  Lang, 

Kelly  Com- 

pany.  Geo.  H.  ^^BBBBBIW 

Morrill,  and  Sig-  . 

mund  tlllman.  Tansion  attachment  is  shown  opanad 
Mr.  F  a  r  n  s  -  ramovad.  Tha  tansion  shoa  has  baai 
worth  will  be  tension  bar  and  roll  of  paper  fiom  i 
Fmiworth  assisted  by  Divl-  on  which  tha  bar  is  riding  can  be 
sional  Vicepres-  use  its  normal  ni 

idents.  Harold  A.  Kernell  and 

Farnsworth  has  devoted  Hdlf*Roll  TfinSlOII 
bij entire  career  to  the  printing  i^wll  ICIIJIUII 

ink  industry.  Starting  with  Sig-  ^  ,  m  mm  ■ 

mund  Ullman  in  1901,  he  be-  n||y|#||  I#  \||||a|l0 
came  western  Manager  in  1914,  l/lpf  liv  lj  JlllipiC 
and  subsequently  became  vice 

president  and  president.  When  A  new  tension  attachment  on 
General  Printing  Ink  Corp.  was  the  press  of  the  Johnson  City 
formed  in  1929.  he  became  a  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle  makes 
ricepresident  and  director,  and  possible  a  greater  use  of  half- 
continued  as  general  manager  of  rolls  of  newsprint. 

!he  Sigmund  Ullman  Division.  With  the  newsprint  shortage 
He  will  retain  his  responsibili-  hitting  the  newspaper  harder 
ties  as  general  manager  of  Divi-  daily.  Publisher  Carl  A.  Jones, 
Sion.  Jr.,  found  he  could  obtain  more 

Weldon  R.  Coate  will  succeed  half-rolls  or  “dinkies”  than  the 
Hr.  Kernell  as  general  manager  full  size  two-page  rolls  of  paper, 
of  American  Printing  Ink.  He  The  problem  remained  of  how 
i]  die  son  of  C.  M.  Coate  who  to  make  greater  use  of  them  on 
wu  identified  with  the  printing  the  24-page  Goss  Straightline 
ink  industry  for  over  40  years,  press  the  newspaper  uses. 

Ibe  new  general  manager  Methods  used  by  other  daily 
started  his  career  with  the  newspapers  were  studied  and 
American  Printing  Ink  Com-  tried  but  failed  to  satisfy, 
pany  in  1927.  Pressroom  Foreman  John 

John  F.  Devine  has  been  King  designed  a  simple  attach- 
named  as  assistant  to  the  pres-  ment  to  fit  the  press.  It  was 
ident,  Albin  K.  Schoepf,  in  Sun  made  by  the  Hobbs  Machine 
Chemical.  Shop  in  Johnson  City  and  tried 

Mr.  Devine  was  president  of  out  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  worked. 
General  Printing  Ink  Division.  The  attachment  is  simple  in 
that  it  required  only  the  weld- 

TailinAvaru  RnSlalinM  supports 

IkinpUrQry  DUilUiny  across  which  the  tension  bar 
r  |k  rides  on  bearings.  A  tension 


r  paper  tight  in  the  press,  plosion 

A  temporary  building,  con-  it  permits  the  use  of  two  or  The  s 

s^ed  of  second-hand  lumber,  three  half-rolls,  each  controlled  ral  gas. 

hut  with  a  permanent  reinforced  separately,  at  the  same  time.  - 

concrete  foundation  for  later  de-  The  attachment  .can  easily  be 
wpment,  is  undergoing  con-  folded  and  moved  aside  in  the 

STOtion  at  the  Greenfield  event  full  rolls  are  used. 

IMms.)  Recorder  Gazette.  Through  the  use  of  the  ten-  ^ 

The  new  building  will  adjoin  gion  attachment,  the  Press-  BQ 

inemechanical  department  lo-  chronicle  can  use  two  half-rolls  ^ 

iM  ?ii  K  ^  plant,  on  an  eight-page  paper,  three  on  N. 
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ENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 

COPPER  &  ZINC 


10  or  20,  two  on  12,  two  on  16 
and  two  on  24. 

On  Sundays  and  Thursdays, 
when  the  Press-Chronicle  or¬ 
dinarily  runs  a  24-page  paper, 
nine  half-rolls  and  three  full- 
sized  rolls  are  used  where  or¬ 
dinarily  nine  full-sized  roils 
would  be  used. 


INTING 

NKETS 


E.  T.  SullebargerCo. 

no  Faltoa  St  •  538  S.  Clark  St 
New  York  Chicago 
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Baltimore  Sun  Ko^Tr^S;  B"eau  Adds  i 

\  •  -  J  X  unemployed  is  an  absolute  neces-  In  Promotion  C 

TVlVP  LsfidClS  to  sity  and  an  integral  part  of  the  n„Ko,.f  t 
ynVt?  security  v 

jp  J  r^Vyrfnrr^  which  the  newspaper  argu^  mntin« 

puncl  oncing©  long  in  advance  of  its  actuality.  ?^au  of  ^Advertis^na 

'  B«,nMORE-A  public  hearing  “But  the  irmirance  ^stem  set-  Newspaper  Publish 
week  in  legislative  halls  up  must  not  undermine  the  in- 
J^apolis  brings  to  a  climax  centlve  to  work  and  to  produce,”  • 

Ae^paign  conducted  by  the  it  adds  “It  must  not  make  idle-  Staple,  who  will 
iViJwre  Sun  to  expose  evils  r-ess  more  profitable  than  labor.  «on  art  director,  fo 
ml  weaknesses  in  Maryland’s  •  •  •  Self-respecting  citizens  will  with  the  Oklahoma 
Sremployment  compensation  not  endure  being  milked  for  the  noman  and  Times. 

benefit  of  chiselers  and  they  will  Senigo  has  been 
not  endure  a  system  so  faulty  gious  News  Service 
that  it  penalizes  the  industrious  editor.  He  was  spot 
for  the  benefit  of  the  shirkers.”  Stars  and  .Stripes,  1 


tion,  while  in  the  Army.  Be¬ 
fore  Army  service  he  was  with 
Triangle  Publications,  New 
York. 


Thurstons  Visit  Mexico 

San  Francisco  —  Mainland 
visitors  for  the  first  time  in  six 
years,  Lorrin  P.  Thurston,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Honolulu  Advertiser,  and 
Mrs.  Thurston,  weekended  here 
after  arriving  by  plane.  They 
went  to  Los  Angeles  for  the 
wedding  of  a  nephew.  Mexico 
City  is  their  next  goal,  with 
Hawaii  return  scheduled  late 
this  month. 


declare,  is  “by  far  the  most  thor- 
fu|h  which  has  been  conducted, 
jrtether  by  any  newspaper  or 
w  gny  agency  of  government, 
k  the  practical  operation  of  un- 
MBloyment  compensation.” 
reject  of  the  hearings  Is  to 
^  concurrence  of  opinion  re¬ 
ading  pending  legislation 
lined  at  eliminating  wholesale 


•chiseling"  by  individuals,  and 
ifloiding  greater  protection  to 
Mloyers.  who  paid  nearly 


_  .  nearly 

5J|0,000,000  in  taxes  for  unem- 
ibjrment  compensation  in  one 
fur. 

Revised  legislation  would 
elite  a  fitting  finis  to  a  cam- 

rin  waged  for  the  Sunpapers 
Huward  M.  Norton, 


„ _  _  former 

fir  correspondent  in  the  Pa- 
dftc  He  joined  the  Sunpapers 
I  1940,  after  spending  seven 
)iin  in  the  far  East  as  a  for- 
dfi  correspondent  for  several 
wfipapers. 

Series  of  18  Articles 
h  April,  1946,  Norton  was  as- 
4pad  to  report  the  impact  of 
fwce  on  Maryland’s  unemploy- 
MDt  compensation  system.  On 
ii  Ikets  collected,  a  series  of 
I  articles  were  written  and 
frinted  daily  in  the  Sun,  front 


there  was  Immediate  public 
1  official  reaction  to  the 
kies.  Governor  Herbert  R.. 
Conor  asked  the  State  Legls- 
ive  Council  to  consider 
ndments  to  the  law. 

B  Washington,  Congressmen 
■Dented  on  the  facts  revealed 
the  Sun  and  called  for  a  na- 
iil  study  of  unemployment 
hpensation  laws. 

Bh  bill  now  before  the  legis- 
■e  was  prepared  by  the 


The  more  authentic  news  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
provides,  the  better  that  newspaper. 

In  Los  Angeles  the  Herald-Express  is  the  only 
daily  served  by  all  four  leading  wire  news 
services  .  .  .  International  News, 

Associated  Press,  United  Press  and  Dow-Jones. 

Such  complete  news  coverage,  plus  a  host  of  famous 
features  and  comics,  makes  the  Herald-Express 
the  'best  buy’  for  readers  .  .  .  hence  for 
advertisers,  too. 

No  wonder  it  is  the  West’s  favorite  daily. 


Mwll  after  it  had  called  Nor- 
Bto  testify. 

itUon  In  other  directions  has 
n  etttupicuous  since  publica- 
1^  die  articles  last  summer. 
•In  two  months,  the  num- 
i^^yrsons  collecting  weekly 
[fclwnnent  checks  dropped 


Editorial  Position 
9  to  Feb.  1  of  this  year  a 
I  Of  148  persons  wore  In- 
m  by  the  Grand  Jury  on 
of  fraud  for  obtaining 
bents  by  means  of  false  pre- 
*»•  As  of  that  same  date 
•ert,  a  total  of  93  persons 
been  convicted  or  had 
oed  guilty,  there  being  only 
•equlttals. 

Jefiun  has  continued  to  give 


log  In  its  morning  and  eve- 
editions  to  all  develop- 
■  brought  about  by  the 
bifn.  Norton’s  articles  have 
n^rinted  in  booklets  and 
.;ban  18.000  copies  have 
vletributed. 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 

Grey  Names  Four 
WILLIAM  BERNBACH,  Ned 
OoYuc,  Edmond  R.  Richer,  and 
Herbert  D,  Strauss  have  been 
named  vicepresidents  at  Grey 
Advertising,  New  York.  Bern- 


I) 


i  Doyle  Bernbach 


Richer  Strauss 

bach,  who  will  have  charge  of 
copy  has  been  copy  chief  for  the 
past  year.  Doyle  Joined  the 
agency  after  service  with  the 
Marine  Corps  and  has  been  an 
account  executive  since  1945. 
Richer,  who  also  joined  the 
agency  in  1945  as  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive,  served  with  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Services  during  the 
war  and  earlier  was  with  Hart 
Schaffner  &  Marx,  and  at  one 
time  with  the  Chicago  Sun  as 
promotion  manager.  Strauss, 
joined  Grey  in  1939,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive,  leaving  in  1942 
for  duty  with  the  Navy  and  re¬ 
turning  last  year.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  in  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Times. 

In  New  Spots 

JOHN  J.  FLANAGAN  has  been 
appointed  media  director  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  New  York,  in 
charge  of  print¬ 
ed  media  and 
outdoor  adver¬ 
tising.  E.  F. 

Wilson,  vice- 
president  and  a 
director  of  the 
firm,  has  been 
appointed  serv¬ 
ice  group  head 
in  charge  of 
several  of  the 
agency’s  major 
accounts. 

Wilson  will 
also  continue  to 
supervise  the  agency’s  media 
operations.  .  .  James'  E.  Duf- 
FiELD,  Jr.,  for  the  last  two  years 
with  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross, 
Cleveland,  has  joined  the  Lon¬ 
don  office  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing.  Prior  to  joining  F&S&R  he 
was  advertising  manager  of  Re¬ 
public  Aviation. 

Davio  L.  Brown,  for  the  past 
six  years  an  account  executive 
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Flanagan 


at  Newell-Emmett  Co.,  New 
York,  has  resigned.  After  a  va¬ 
cation  in  Mexico  and  Cuba  be 
will  return  to  New  York  to  re¬ 
sume  his  advertising  activities. 

Frank  B.  Kemp  has  returned 
to  Compton  Advertising,  New 
York,  where  he  will  serve  as 
assistant  media  director. 

John  S.  Lueck,  ex-Army 
major,  and  formerly  with 
Campbell-Ewald,  joins  the  ex¬ 
port  division  of  Brooke,  Smith. 
French  &  Dorrance,  New  York. 

Frederick  W.  Bogert,  former¬ 
ly  with  Tide  magazine,  has 
Joined  the  publicity  department 
of  Benton  &  Bowles,  New  York. 
Beth  Dickinson  and  Willard 
Rogers  have  been  added  to  the 
agency’s  research  department  to 
supervise  consumer  research. 

Murray  Campbell,  previously 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  Fortune 
magazine,  has  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  copy  staff  of  Hazard 
Advertising  Co.,  New  York. 

Herbert  C.  Bullard,  who  has 
been  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Lever  Brothers  Co.,  for 
17  years,  has  joined  the  Rein¬ 
gold  Co.,  Boston,  as  copy  chief. 

Arthur  Brammer,  formerly 
an  account  executive  with  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
New  York,  has  joined  Ketchum. 
MacLeod  and  Grove,  Pittsburgh, 
in  a  similar  capacity. 

Robert  E.  Dennison,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Office  of  Inter¬ 
national  Information  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Affairs,  U.  S.  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  has  joined  the  interna¬ 
tional  department  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co. 

Dan  Wright,  with  Calkins  & 
Holden  for  16  years  as  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  has  joined  Justin 
Funkhouser  Advertising  as  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  its  Balti¬ 
more  office. 

Howard  V.  McKee,  who  re¬ 
turned  recently  from  Army 
service,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  research  director,  Chas. 
Dallas  Reach  Co.,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Vera  Muenzer  has  been 
elected  assistant  secretary  in 
charge  of  media  and  Grace  T. 
Dooling,  assistant  treasurer,  of 
Anderson,  Davis  &  Platte,  New 
York. 

Alfred  G.  Keeshan  has  re 
signed  as  vicepresident  of  Berm- 
Ingham,  Castleman  &  Pierce. 
New  York,  to  become  president 
of  McLachlan  Hats,  and  Stack 
Hats,  of  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Robert  L.  Craig,  formerly  of 
Dryden  Press,  New  York,  has 
been  named  copy  chief  for 
Thomas  G.  Greene,  Orlando. 
Fla.  Kenneth  Coleman,  former¬ 
ly  of  Art  Engraving  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  joins  the  agency  as  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

Sherman  Pederson  has  been 
named  account  director  for  Car¬ 
vel  Nelson  Advertising,  Port¬ 
land.  Ore.  Previously  he  was 
ales  manager  for  the  Hirsch- 
Wais  Manufacturing  Co.,  that 
city. 

Garth  Montgomery,  formerly 
with  Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger, 
New  York,  joins  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt.  New  York,  as  commercial 
writer  in  the  radio  department. 

Jack  E.  Saunders,  at  one  time 
on  the  old  Dallas  (Tex.)  Dis¬ 


patch  and  later  Southwest  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  for  Amer¬ 
ican  Airlines,  has  joined  Glenn 
Advertising,  Dallas,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

Nathan  W.  Edson,  after  four 
years’  Navy  service,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Boston  office  of 
Doremus  &  Co.  as  account  exec¬ 
utive  and  director  of  research. 

Nancy  Hughes  has  joined  St. 
George  &  Keyes,  New  York,  as 
director  of  specialized  and  fash¬ 
ion  advertising.  She  was  former¬ 
ly  director  of  promotion  at  El¬ 
lington  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Buxton  P.  Lowr\,  previously 
with  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald. 
Chicago,  joins  G.  M.  Basford, 
New  York,  as  account  executive. 

John  Sicks,  former  copywrit¬ 
er  in  home  furnishings  division, 
Marshall  Field  and  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  of  Earle  Ludgin  and  Co., 
Chicago,  as  a  copywriter. 


Farnath  Is  Given 
Media  BuyeiAwcai 

Philadelphia — ^Leslie  D. 
nath,  media  director  of  k  t 
has  bea 


Two  Join  Orr  Agency 
CHAUNCEY  C.  SEEDORT  has 
joined  Robert  W.  Orr  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  New  York,  as  treasurer 
and  Mrs.  Hortense  MacDonald 
has  joined  the  agency  as  public 
relations  director.  Seedorf  was 
formerly  treasurer  of  Lennen  & 
Mitchell  and  prior  to  that  was 
with  J.  Walter  ’Thompson.  New 
York.  Mrs.  MacDonald,  who 
handled  publicity  for  Schiapa¬ 
relli,  was  also  with  Lennen  & 
Mitchell. 


Ayer  &  Son,  Inc 
awarded  the 
first  annual 
Media  Buyer  & 

Digest  Award 
“for  his  out¬ 
standing  contri¬ 
bution  to  the 
profession  o  f 
media  buying 
during  1946.” 

The  presenta¬ 
tion  was  made 
at  the  January 
meeting  of  the 
Advertising 
Media  Forum  of 
Philadelphia. 

Cited  as  contributing  to  b 
selection  for  this  honor  wei 
Mr.  Farnath’s  “17-Point  Outlia 
for  Business  and  Trade  Papen 
and  “Suggested  Outline  of  Maj 
azine  Data  Book”,  which  resuh 
cd  in  the  revamping  and  moc 
ernization  of  the  data  files  i 
leading  consumer  magazines. 


Farnath 


Company  Changes 
RUSSELL  V.  VERNET,  former¬ 
ly  advertising  assistant,  has 
been  promoted  to  director  of 
advertising  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  New  York. 
Prior  to  Army  service  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Providence  (R. 
I.)  Journal  from  1935  to  1942. 

Richard  H.  Schellschmidt, 
personnel  director,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
John  Meek  Industries,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Ind. 

Henry  M.  Schachte  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  of  the  Bor¬ 
den  Co.  Schachte  was  formerly 
with  Young  &  Rubicam. 

C.  A.  Snyder  has  joined  the 
advertising  department  of  Bul- 
ova  Watch  Co.,  New  York. 

Holmes  Brown  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Locomo¬ 
tive  Co.  He  succeeds  Lynn  Ma¬ 
han,  who  has  resigned  to  form 
his  own  public  relations  organi¬ 
zation.  In  his  new  assignment 
Brown  will  supervise  all  adver¬ 
tising,  sales  promotion  and  pub¬ 
licity  activities.  George  Mason 
was  appointed  assistant  director 
of  public  relations.  He  is  also 
director  of  information.  Brown 
has  been  associated  with  Amer¬ 
ican  Locomotive  since  1945. 


are  Mr.  Swaney,  Georcz  F 
Drake  and  Austin  F.  Bemut 
Offices  are  located  in  the  Fi^ 
Building,  135  South  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  and  in  the  Fisk 
er  Building,  Detroit. 

Ayer  &  Gillett,  Charlotte,  S 
C.,  has  been  elected  to  member 
ship  in  the  American  Assoda 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

A  new  advertising  agency 
Ray  Austrian  and  Assocuns, 
Inc.,  has  been  establshed  by  Bay 
Austrian.  Offices  arc  on  two 
floors  of  the  Campe  Building.  If 
East  41st  St.,  New  York  City 
Austrian,  who  is  president,  k< 
been  an  advertising  agency  a 
ecutive  for  the  past  15  years. 

Edward  S.  Kellogg,  forme 
account  executive,  West-Mar 
quls,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  formation  of  Ms 
own  advertising  and  merchan 
dising  agency,  601  So.  Rampar 
Los  Angeles  5.  Staff  menibe:.- 
include:  Esther  Maland,  fc: 
merly  of  West-Marquis,  and  Va 
GiNiA  Christiansen,  former  a; 
count  executive  for  Russell  Bira 
well  &  Associates  and  We.-: 
Coast  representative,  A1  Paul 
Lefton.  Miss  Christiansen  u< 
public  relations  director. 


Agency  Appointments 
THE  name.  Trade  Development 
CoRP.,  has  been  changed  to 
SwANEY,  Drake  and  Bemont, 
Inc.,  Morris  F.  Swaney,  presi¬ 
dent,  has  announced.  No  change 
in  the  structure  or  operation  of 
the  corporation  has  taken  place, 
the  new  name  having  been 
adopted  purely  for  easier  identi¬ 
fication.  Principals  of  the  agency 
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continued  from  page  12 

•tion  ...  I  believe  this  is  the 
arst  of  ‘safety’  ads  which  can 
technically  be  included  in  the 
kjr  Transport  Association  pro- 
MSi  of  telling  the  people  Just 
is  what  in  aviation.  How- 
jeer,  Continental  is  doing  this 
0  its  own  ‘hook’  without  any 
Manpting  from  the  ATA  or  in- 
jjltry  leaders."  The  program 
eOl  run  for  two  months  in 
gewspapers  in  ‘‘on  line”  cities. 
Ads  are  large-size,  in  some 
pipers  full-page.  The  first  in¬ 
sertion  was  captioned,  ‘‘It’s  safe 
to  fly  .  •  presented  a  mes- 

jege— editorial  style — from  Con¬ 
tinental’s  president. 

Direct  to  Homemakers 
the  American  Home  Magazine 
this  week  inaugurated  a  new 
campaign  on  behalf  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  with  a  series  of  ads  which 
wiii  appear  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  in  five  trade  publica¬ 
tions.  Aimed  at  advertisers,  the 
series  stresses  the  magazine’s 
2,500,000  ‘‘homemaker’’  readers 
—who  ‘‘not  only  read  but  re¬ 
spond.’’  The  first  insertion 
makes  the  point  that,  ‘‘if  you 
market’s  the  homemaker,  there’s 
smail  profit  in  spreading  your 
advertising  story  before  bobby- 
soxers,  maiden  aunts  or  couples 
in  rented  rooms,"  and  that 
through  this  medium  can  be 
reached  ‘‘adult,  suburban,  purse- 
ample  homemakers  and  no  one 
else."  Times  insertions  measure 
1,000  lines.  Batten.  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  New  York,  is 
the  agency. 

Switch  to  Calvert 
USING  275  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  Calvert  Dis- 
nLLERS  CoRP.,  New  York,  has 
begun  a  new  campaign  for  Cal¬ 
vert  Reserve  built  around  the 
theme,  "switch  to  Calvert,’’  A 
small-space,  high-frequency  pro¬ 
motion,  the  schedule  calls  for  28 
and  56  liners  twice  a  week  dur¬ 
ing  February  and  March.  Each 
insertion  day,  from  three  to  five 
ads  are  to  appear  in  each  paper. 
The  ads,  in  testimonial  style, 
feature  the  name  of  an  actual 
citizen  ( no  celebrities  on  the 
list)  who  the  company  has 
learned  has  “switched  to  Cal¬ 
vert.”  Copy  takes  a  simple 
form.  In  this  manner:  ‘‘Walter 
,  Kckert  has  switched  to  Calvert 
because  Calvert  Whisky  is  more 
agreeable.”  According  to  Len- 
nen  and  Mitchell,  New  York, 
the  agency  handling  the  account, 
I  no  attempt  is  being  made  in 
I  the  ads  to  identify  the  person 
named  or  to  run  local  names  in 
the  different  areas.  Magazines 
and  car  cards  are  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  also. 

iMdy  Next  Fall 
WARTING  next  fall  you  can 
“dine  out  at  home,”  John  L. 
i*amco,  an  early  leader  in  frozen 

ireservative  methods, 
jdaims,  for  that  is  when  his  as- 
jwtment  of  pre-cooked,  fresh 
waBn  dinners  will  go  on  the 
.••rket.  Under  his  system,  each 
“Jmer  Item  —  meat,  potatoes, 
vegetables — will  be  sold  separ¬ 


ately  cn  detachable  plates  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  familiar  restaurant 
Blue-plate.  ‘The  plates  are  de¬ 
signed  so  as  to  fit  together  by  a 
patented  grooving  system  and 
may  be  heated  directly  in  the 
stove.  Also  they  are  suitable 
for  table  service  and  then  may 
be  thrown  away — eliminating 
the  problem  of  after-dinner 
dishes!  Distribution  will  be 
through  automatic  dispensers  in 
food  stores  and  other  establish¬ 
ments.  New  England  and  Mid¬ 
dle  Atlantic  states  will  be  serv¬ 
iced  first,  with  20  cities  already 
on  the  list.  A  Remco  plant  is 
currently  under  construction  in 
South  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Remco,  a  quarter- 
million  dollar  introductory  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  cam¬ 
paign.  embracing  new^apers, 
magazines,  and  spot  radio,  will 
be  undertaken  later  this  year. 
No  advertising  agency  has  been 
announced  as  yet. 

Expanded  Program 
EXPANDING  its  outlay  in  all 
media  this  year.  Centaur 
Company  Dwision,  Sterling 
Drug,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  launch¬ 
ing  the  most  extensive  consumer 
program  in  its  history.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  heavy  radio  and 
magazine  plans  for  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  space  will  be  taken  in 
two  Sunday  supplements  on  be¬ 
half  of  Ironiz^  Yeast.  ‘The 
yeast  account  Is  directed  by 
Pedlar  and  Ryan  agency.  New 
York  City. 

Mats  for  Dealers 
THE  KROEHLER  MANUFAC- 
‘TURING  CO.,  Chicago,  is  of¬ 
fering  its  furniture  dealers  a 
complete  consiimer  advertising 
program  including  newspaper 
mats  to  help  them  tie-in  with 
the  company’s  national  mag¬ 
azine  drive  during  ’47.  Agency 
is  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald. 
Chicago.  .  .  .  Angelique  and  Co., 
New  York,  is  making  available 
to  dealers  mats  for  newspaper 
use  on  its  Black  Satin  perfume, 
in  support  of  a  national  pro¬ 
gram.  Account  is  handled  by 
the  Gravenson  Co..  New  York. 

Campaign  Briefs 
WYLER  WATCH  CO.,  New 
York,  maker  of  shockproof 
and  waterproof  watches  for  men 
and  women,  has  appointed  Wal¬ 
ter  Weirj  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its 
agency,  and  is  making  plans  for 
an  advertising  campaign.  It  is 
expected  that  newspapers  and 
magazines  will  be  used,  with 
copy  stressing  the  watches’  ex¬ 
clusive  Incaflex  features.  The 
watches  are  sold  in  52  countries. 
...  A  new  schedule  of  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  set  up  by  Ftoe- 
sn)E  Press  to  promote  “Behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.”  by  George 
Moorad,  which  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  for  newspaper  serialization. 
Copy  will  run  in  the  New  York 
Times.  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  Chicago  Tribune  book  sec¬ 
tions  from  now  until  early  in 
April.  ’The  agency  is  Ferwerda- 
Boone,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Mats  for  local  ads  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis  are  being  offered 
by  Seventeen  Cosmetics  (Jou- 
relle,  Inc.)  New  York,  for  its 
newly  -  developed  “Skinthetic” 


Leg  Make-Up.  The  product  is 
getting  a  sendoff  in  firing  and 
summer  issues  of  national  mag¬ 
azines.  including,  of  course. 
Seventeen,  Merchandising  ideas 
and  suggestions  and  window  dis¬ 
play  material  are  also  available 
to  dealers.  .  .  .  Spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  schedules  for  the  Alumi¬ 
num  Products  Co.,  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla.,  using  western  and 
southwestern  new^iapers  and 
national  trade  papers,  are  being 
made  ready  by  ’Thomas  G. 
Greene  Advertising,  Orlando, 
Fla. 

Luer  Packing  Co.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  plans  26  insertions  in  ma¬ 
jor  newspapers  in  the  far  west 
in  a  campaign  to  introduce  its 
specialty  canned  meat  products. 
Via  Dan  B.  Miner  Co.,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Agency  Appointments 
SHAPPE  -  WILKES,  New  York, 

has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  account  of  Stock  Products, 
Inc.,  American  agents  for  Stock 
Distilleries  located  throughout 
the  world.  The  line  includes 
wines,  brandies  and  cordials.  An 
introductory  schedule  is  planned. 


J.  M.  Korn  4  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  been  named  agency  by 
Animal  Food  Products,  I%ila- 
delphia,  packer  of  Pet-Apee  Dog 
Food. 

St.  Georges  &  Keyes,  New 
York,  is  the  agency  named  by 
Anno  Cooling  &  Ventilating  Co., 
New  York,  air-conditioning  en¬ 
gineers. 

Shaw-LeValley,  Chicago,  will 
direct  advertising  of  Thermic- 
Ray  cookware  products  manu- 
fartured  by  Norris  of  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Knollin  Adverttsinc,  San 
Francisco,  has  been  appointed 
acmey  for  Coast  Counties  Gas 
and  Electric  Company,  Califor¬ 
nia’s  third  largest  combination 
utility,  serving  55  communities. 
Newspapers,  24-sheet  posters  and 
radio  will  share  the  1947  appro¬ 
priation. 

■ 

Storms  Delay  Paper 

Newark,  N.  J. — ^The  Newark 
News  appeared  10  to  16  pages 
under  its  normal  size  early  this 
week  as  Canadian  storms  and 
freight  tieups  snagged  the  flow 
of  new^rint. 
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CITY  ZONE 


Here  Are  the  Figures! 

Buffalo  City  Zone  Population 

'New  York  State  1945  Population  Est  mate) 

647,944 

Number  of  City  Zone  Families 

N  Y  Stjtr  Estimate  ot  3  8  Persons  Per  Family) 

175,775 

NEWS  Net  Paid  City  Zone'Circulatien 
(Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations*  Sept.  30*  1946) 

168,562* 

IT  AIL  FIGURES  lo  9i.9%  COVERAGE 


■*TOTAL  Net  Paid  Daily  Areraae  Circulati*»n,  262,094 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER.  Editor  and  PubUshtr 

“Buffalo's  Only  Evening  Newspaper” 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Rcprvsentatiyes 

New  York  •  Chicapo  #  Pbiladelphia  o  Detroit  o  Boston  o  Atlanta  #  San  Francisco 
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Power  Firm  Blankets 
State  With  PR  Ads 


By  R.  Marshall  Stross 

DAYTON,  O. — Instead  of  merely 

joining  the  conversation  about 
threats  to  ‘‘The  American  Way,” 
Kenneth  C.  Long,  president  of 
the  Dayton  Power  and  Light  Co., 
is  doing  something  about  it. 

He  decided  to  sponsor  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  institutional  advertising 
which  he  hoped  would  serve  as 
a  “refresher  course  in  good  citi¬ 
zenship.”  Through  Hugo  Wag- 
enseil  and  Associates  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  advertisements  were 
placed  in  the  three  Dayton  news¬ 
papers  and  45  other  in  Ohio, 
all  in  the  area  served  by  the 
power  company. 

‘The  Right  Road' 

Each  ad  develops  another 
phase  ot  the  theme — ‘‘The  Amer¬ 
ican  Way  —  the  Right  Road.” 
Some  of  the  sub-titles  are  ‘‘op¬ 
portunity  unlimited,”  ‘‘freedom 
of  choice,”  ‘‘to  a  bright  future,” 
dealing  with  specific  rights  and 
freedoms  of  Americans  such  as 
franchise,  free  private  enter¬ 
prise  and  schooling. 

Long's  decision  to  run  such  a 
series  was  based  on  his  desire 
"to  talk  informally  about  things 
which  greatly  concern  every 
good  citizen.” 

Feeling  other  newspapers, 
business  firms  and  even  schools 
might  like  to  sponsor  these  same 
messages.  Long  made  them 
available  in  mat  form  at  cost. 
Proofs  of  the  series  have  also 

Steel  Firm  Ads 
Coincide  with 
Public  Forums 

Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp., 
through  a  January  series  of  five 
newspaper  pages  in  its  plant 
communities  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  "laid  its  cards 
on  the  table”  to  employes. 

The  firm  tied  the  ads  to  a 
series  of  public  meetings  in  its 
plant  towns,  where  Hfland  G, 
Batcheller,  president  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  addressed  community 
leaders  wifh  facts  on  Allegheny 
Ludlum’s  operations. 

The  gist  of  the  pages,  as  well 
as  Mr,  Batcheller’s  talks,  was 
that  Allegheny  Ludlum  has  a 
high  regard  for  its  employes 
and  the  communities  in  which 
they  live,  it  pays  good  wages, 
makes  fair  profits,  and  wants  to 
prevent  a  “Boom  and  Bust.” 
Question-and-answer  forums  on 
the  corporation’s  operations 
were  conducted. 

The  pages,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Larry  Kelly, 
Allegheny,  Ludlum’s  manager  of 
public  relations,  were  released 
by  Walker  and  Downing  in 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Valley 
Daily  Newt,  Tarentum;  the 
Vandergrift  News  and  the 
Leechburg  Advance,  and  in  New 
York  to  the  Dunkirk  Observer, 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News, 
Albany  Times-Union,  Troy  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Cohoes  American. 


been  made  available  to  editorial 
writers  and  poisters  have  been 
prepared  for  schools. 

§0  far  requests  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  fqr  mats  from  nearly 
every  state  in  the  country  and  a 
few  foreign  countries. 

Series  of  12  Ads 

Each  ad  is  running  six  col¬ 
umns  by  19  inches  in  the  Dayton 
newspapers  and  four  columns  by 
12  inches  in  the  other  45.  The 
campaign  is  to  include  12  ad¬ 
vertisements,  appearing  every 
two  weeks. 

Long  presented  another  simi¬ 
lar  series  of  advertisements 
early  in  1946  designed  to  combat 
the  ‘‘mounting  talk  of  inflation.” 
He  applied  the  same  “all-talk- 
and-no-action”  approach  to  the 
inflation  problem.  While  the 
campaign  was  not  nearly  as  ex¬ 
tensive  as  “The  American  Way” 
series,  it  received  wide  circula¬ 
tion  and  comment. 

As  proof  the  anti-inflation 
series  was  not  merely  “talk”  on 
the  part  of  the  company.  Dayton 
Power  and  Light  reduced  its 
rates  for  150,000  customers  in  24 
Ohio  counties  shortly  after  the 
ads  appeared. 

Long  himself  is  a  good  exam¬ 
ple  of  “The  American  Way”  and 
the  awards  for  initiative  and 
endeavor.  He  rose  from  a  meter 
reader  to  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Dayton  utility. 

Gamble  Stores 
Urged  to  Use 
Newspaper  Ads 

Chicago  —  Closer  relationship 
between  Gamble  store  dealers 
and  their  local  newspapers  was 
the  aim  of  a  special  display,  fea¬ 
turing  the  importance  of  store- 
town  newspapers  from  an  adver¬ 
tising  and  community  relations 
standpoint,  at  Minneapolis  re¬ 
cently. 

The  exhibit,  made  up  of 
newspapers  from  the  2,000  towns 
in  which  stores  of  Gamble- 
Skogmo,  Inc.,  operate,  was  part 
of  the  “Planorama”  held  by  the 
Gamble  chain  in  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Auditorium,  Jan.  27-30.  It 
was  one  of  the  largest  merchan¬ 
dising  events  ever  held  by  an 
individual  organization.  More 
than  3,000  dealers,  store  mana¬ 
gers  and  suppliers  attended. 

Operations  of  Gamble-Skogmo 
now  extend  through  25  states, 
four  Canadian  provinces  and 
Hawaii.  Western  Auto  Supply 
Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  covering  12 
Pacific  Coast  states,  is  included. 
The  500  company-owned  stores 
are,  generally  speaking,  consist¬ 
ent  users  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  the  1,500  dealer  fran¬ 
chise  stores  include  many  dealers 
who  are  not  regular  newspaper 
advertisers. 

It  was  to  the  latter  group  that 
the  Gamble  executives  directed 
their  newspaper  exhibits. 
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Union  Oil  Co. 

PR  Campaign 
Wins  Award 

San  Francisco — Industry’s  si¬ 
lent  U'catment  of  history’s  most 
vital  story  was  deplored  by 
Reese  H.  'Taylor 
as  he  accepted 
the  1946  award 
of  the  American 
Council  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations. 

“Perhaps  the 
most  fascinating 
and  certainly 
the  most  vital 
story  in  history” 
is  presented  by 
the  American 
economic  s  y  s  - 
tem.  the  presi-  Toyler 
dent  of  the 
Union  Oil  Co.  of  California 
stated  here  this  week. 

“The  Individual  American 
working  man  doesn’t  always 
know  what  this  country  has  that 
no  other  country  has.  Someone 
has  to  tell  him.  Tliat’s  up  to 
you,”  he  declared. 

This  Is  a  must,  Mr.  Taylor 
stated,  adding  that  no  law  forces 
silence,  lor  the  Bill  of  Rights 
preserves  any  abridgement  of 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press. 

"Throughout  the  history  of 
the  nation,  our  free  press  has 
done  a  magnificent  job  of  en¬ 
lightening  the  public.  Its  im¬ 
portance  as  a  safeguard  to  our 
institutions  and  our  way  of  life 
is  beyond  comparison.  But  If  as 
industries  and  businesses  we  are 
reticent,  if  we  won’t  talk,  how 
can  the  press  properly  report 
our  activities?  We  have  to  sup¬ 
port  our  free  press  by  supplying 
the  facts.  We  have  to  give  the 
press  the  answers.” 

Mr.  ’Taylor  said  that  the  award 
— “to  the  Individual  contribut¬ 
ing  most  to  the  educational  and 
scientific  development  of  public 
relations” —  was  really  being 
presented  to  "a  type  of  public 
relations  rather  than  an  indi- 
viduaL” 

Union  Oil’s  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  describing  the  American 
system  as  it  works  with  that 


company,  prepared  by  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  in  Los  Angeles 
and  released  regularly  in  exten¬ 
sive  newspaper  sch^ules,  has 
set  a  new  pace  in  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

The  campaign  on  private  en¬ 
terprise  and  the  American  way 
of  life  began  in  newspapers  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  and  is  continu¬ 
ing  with  newspapers  as  the  ba¬ 
sic  media.  Ten  advertisements 
of  1,000  lines  each  will  be  placed 
in  every  newspaper  in  Union’s 
territory  in  the  newest  phase. 

In  addition,  the  company  will 
place  18  Sunday  color  ads  in 
selected  Pacific  Coast  markets 
for  promotion  of  New  Triton 
Motor  Oil.  A  second  Sunday 
color  campaign,  also  of  18  ads, 
will  feature  Union’s  Minute  Man 
service 

Uses  All  Dailies 

This  trio  of  large  campaigns 
represents  the  greatest  single 
advertising  expenditure  Union 
has  ever  made.  In  addition  are 
occasional  campaigns,  such  u 
a  current  1,000-line  announce¬ 
ment  of  new  “7600”  gasoline, 
appearing  in  all  dailies  in  the 
company’s  territory. 

Dr.  Raymond  W.  Miller,  last 
year’s  medalist  who  presented 
the  award  to  Mr.  Taylor,  praised 
him  as  one  who  impregnate 
public  relations  into  succesi^l 
business  conducted  in  the  public 
interest. 

Dr.  Rex  Harlow,  Council  pres¬ 
ident,  said  Mr.  Taylor  was  elect¬ 
ed  medalist  over  67  nominees. 
Second  place  went  to  Glenn 
Griswold,  editor  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Newt. 

■ 

Civic  Groups  Honor 
L.A.  Times  Reporter 

Los  Angeles  —  TVo  Lot  An¬ 
geles  Times  reporters  who  are 
retiring  after  a  lifetime  of  news¬ 
paper  work  have  been  honored 
by  the  branches  of  city  and 
county  government  which  they 
covered. 

William  A.  (Bill)  Moon,  who 
has  been  covering  county  gov¬ 
ernment  for  years,  was  given  a 
parchment  scroll  by  the  board 
of  supervisors.  Moon  has  been 
a  new^aperman  50  years. 

Bert  S.  Coleman,  who  covered 
municipal  commission  activities, 
was  honored  with  resolutions  of 
congratulation  and  appreciatloa 
by  the  City  Council  municipal 
organizations.  He  has  been  a 
newspaperman  nearly  40  years. 
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BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 
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FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 
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Newsmen  to  Have  Best 
On  British  Royal  Tour 


Wilmington,  N.  C.  —  A  new 
morning  newspaper,  the  Wil- 
’  » mington  Post,  Morning,  pub- 
\  h  ^^RB  lished  its  first,  16-page  edition 
Feb.  3. 

The  Wilmington  Post,  Evening. 
3r^  ■  published  the  first  issue  as  a 

-  Qjj  jajj.  1,  1945.  Circula- 

left,  of  Detroit  tion  has  increased  from  5,200  to 
as  City  Librarian  9.500  in  the  last  year. 

Joe  C.  Haire  is  publisher  of 
the  two  newspapers.  R.  H.  Has¬ 
kell,  Jr.,  is  the  editor-in-chief; 
W.  I.  Grundish  is  editor  of  the 
morning  paper  and  Jay  Jenkins 
is  editor  of  the  evening  paper. 

The  Post,  Morning,  announced 
a  single  subscription  rate  of  20 
cents  and  a  dual  rate  for  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  editions  of  30 
cents  a  week. 

J.  Paul  Horton  has  presided  as 
mechanical  superintendent  over 
the  first  issues  of  both  news¬ 
papers.  The  Post,  Evening,  he 
recalled,  began  operations  with 
an  8-page  flatbed  press  and  three 
linecasting  machines.  The  Post, 
Morning,  was  printed  on  a  32- 
page  press  with  seven  linecast¬ 
ing  machines. 


I/)NDON,  England — The  Gov-  the  few  days  when  they  will 

ernment  of  the  Union  of  South  not  be  living  aboard  the  train. 

Africa  has  made  thorough  ar-  The  ever-urgent  problem  of 

rangements  for  laundry,  implicit  in  such  a  tour.  ^ 

the  press  to  seems  solved — there  will  be  j 

cover  &e  forth-  laundry  facilities  on  the  train, 
coming  Royal  Accommodations  aboard  the  Leo  A.  White, 
m  Tour.  train  apparently  will  make  the  News,  watches 

A  c  c  r  e  dited  quarters  as  spacious  and  as  com- 
Ip  c  o  rrespondents  fortable  as  possible  during  the 

R,_  include  the  fol- 

lowing  A  m  e  r- 
lean  newsmen: 

Russel  C  .  . 

Landstrom,  As-  will  be  shared  by  two  reporters, 

sociated  Press;  Women  will  have  first  choice  of 

Gaston  Archam-  the  single  quarters.  The  ^ 

Pahs  bault.  New  York  mainder  will  be  assigned  by  lot. 

'  Times;  Robert  Capt.  Lewis  A.  Ritchie,  press 

fihs.  United  Press;  Edward  S.  secretary  to  the  king,  will  be 
Worth,  Associated  Press  photog-  in  charge  of  matters  concerning 

the  king  and  other  members  of 
‘  British  government  is  the  royal  family  personally, 

providing  free  transportation  to  The  captain  promises  to  arranf 

South  Africa  for  correspondents  for  the  reporters  “to  keep 
traveling  from  London,  by  sea  reasonably  close  contact  with 
aboard  HMS  Vanguard  and  by  the  king.” 

air  in  planes  of  the  King's  Julian  Mockford,  South  Afri- 
Flight  ^il  travel  in  South  can  government  public  relations 

Africa  is  also  gratis.  The  re-  officer  in  London,  has  returned 

porters  are  to  have  places  in  a  to  the  Union  and  will  handle  all 

i^ally  fitted-out  pilot  train  the  details  and  arrangements  — 

riiich  will  precede  the  royal  for  the  press  on  behalf  of  his  W.  G.  BuiTOWS  Dies 

train  by  about  15  minutes.  ^  ^  Watseka,  HI.— William  G 

Nom^  rules  of  dress  hsv®  ^e  royal  train  and  the  pilot  Burrows,  75,  former  general 
been  relaxed.  Correspondents  train  each  have  been  fitted  out  perintendent  of  printing  dei 

may  wear  business  suits  to  any  with  broadcast  receiving  equip-  ments  of  the  Hearst  Nei^a 

daytime  function,  and  a  tuxedo  ment  and  more  than  60  loud-  here  Feb  2 

will  be  acceptable  for  formal  speakers  for  use  in  making  an- 

evenlng  affairs.  This  removes  nouncements.  - 

the  necessity  for  the  traditional  For  the  transmLssion  and  re- 
white  tie  and  tails.  ception  of  news  dispatches  and 

In  Mmai  Rovaltv  general  communications  pur-  u 

n  *;  w  ^  IK  fl  ikoi  POs«»>  ^he  pilot  train  will  have  -  |f 

On  Feb.  17,  the  fimt  day  that  ^  high-speed,  short-wave  radio  In  i. A 

king  arrives  in  Cape  Town,  transmitter  and  keying  equip-  ^ 

the  roy^  family  will  give  an  nient  and  a  short-wave  receiver,  W 

informal  reception  to  ladi^  which  will  function  whether  the  .  jg 

***^®ni  train  is  in  motion  or  stationary. 
publicity  groups  who  will  ac-  '^ere  will  also  be  a  post  office 


Rolph  Ulveling  operates  a  ceiling 

eft  j  I  *  /-.  .  r  j  projector  control. 

65-day  tour.  Compartments  de¬ 
signed  normally  for  two  persons  Detroit  Npw<t  Providiaa 
will  be  used  by  one  correspond-  J'®'™”  rroviaes 

ent,  and  those  with  four  berths  PrOiectOrS  lOF  Shut-UlS 

Detroit  —  The  Detroit  News, 
in  behalf  of  its  readers,  has 
given  the  Detroit  Public  Library 
two  ceiling  projectors  to  help 
bedridden  shut-ins. 

Lee  A.  White,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  News,  made 
the  presentation.  The  equip- 
,g  ment  will  project  microfilmed 
copies  of  novels,  magazines  and 
comic  strips  on  ceilings. 

Money  for  the  projectors, 
which  cost  $122.50  each,  came 
from  the  Knife-Fork  Fimd, 
which  was  built  up  by  dona¬ 
tions  of  News  readers. 


TO  PROTECT  YOU.  Yes  . .  .  good  mats . . .  Burgess 
Chrome  Mats . . .  must  have  exactly  the  right  moisture  content. 
And  it  must  be  uniform  . . .  alike  in  every  sheet.  So . .  .we  take 

one  sheet  in  every  fifty  from  the  seasoning  room _ weigh  it . . . 

then  bake  it  bone  dry  in  an  electric  oven  . . .  and  weigh  it  again. 
The  difference  is  the  moisture  content. 

A  few  days  later  we  repeat  the  process  with  another  set  of 
samples  from  the  same  run  of  mats.  This  procedure  is  repeated 
until  readings  show  that  the  moisture  content  is  exactly  right 
and  is  uniform  throughout  the  entire  quantity  being  seasoned. 
Not  until  then  are  these  mats  ready  for  you. 

This  is  another  one  of  the  important  steps  in 
the  Burgess  "Laboratory”  method  of  mat  making 
. . .  one  of  the  reasons  why  Burgess  Chrome  Mats 
can  be  depended  upon  . . .  day  in  and  day  out 
...  to  produce  uniformly  fine  results. 


,  Chpomg 

MATS 


N.  O.  Item  Stirs 


Public  Opinion 
In  Vice  Expose 


Nbw  Orleans — ^The  expose  by 
the  Item  of  an  alleged  $18,000,- 
000  gambling  racket  in  nearby 
Jefferson  Parish  has  developed 
into  more  than  a  daily  series  of 


stories  dealing  with  racketeers, 
juvenile  vice  conditions,  graft 
and  corruption  in  “Clancy’s 
Kingdom.** 

The  New  Orleans  Ministerial 
Union  has  entered  the  fight 
alongside  a  group  of  Jefferson 
pastors,  which  had  demanded  ac¬ 
tion  of  Governor  Jlnuny  Davis. 

Prior  ultimatums  delivered  to 
Sheriff  Frank  Clancy,  head  law 
enforcement  officer  of  the  Par¬ 
ish,  had  gone  unheeded,  al¬ 
though  a  denMutd  made  upon 
the  Aeriff  by  the  Parent-Teach¬ 
ers*  council  that  slot  machines 
^  removed  from  the  reach  of 
(ffiildren  brought  about  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  number  of  “one-arm 
bandits*’  from  sdiool  zones. 

The  Item  series,  begun  Jan.  13, 
and  currently  running  under  the 
heading  of  “Clancy’s  Kingdom" 
and  beneath  the  byline  of  Flan¬ 
nery  Lewis  and  John  Collier, 
followed  more  than  a  month  of 
investigation  by  Item  reporters. 

District  Attorney  John  Fleury 
was  never  found  available,  al¬ 
though  reporters,  ministers  and 
citizens  sought  him,  at  intervals, 
for  12  days.  An  assistant,  L.  J. 
Samuels,  at  one  interview 
“threatened  to  kill’*  Item  re¬ 
porters.  but  later  apologized. 

Public  opinion  still  rules. 
Clajrton  Fritchey,  editor  of  the 
Item,  said  in  an  address  before 
the  Executive  Club.  He  pointed 
out  the  paper  was  acting  solely 
as  a  fact-finding  organization, 
and  it  remains  for  public  opin¬ 
ion  to  bring  weight  by  acting 
to  improve  conditions. 


HOUSTON  HOSPITALITY 

On  a  stopover  in  his  recent  jaunt  to  Mexico,  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick,  editor  and  publisher  of  Chicago  Tribune,  was  entertained  in 
Houston.  Left  to  right:  Anne  Hooper,  the  colonel's  stepdoughter: 
Mrs.  Wright  Morrow  of  Houston:  former  Gov.  W.  P.  Hobby,  publisher 
of  Houston  Post:  lesee  H.  Jones,  publisher  of  Houston  Chronicle:  Mrs. 
Hobby.  Colonel  McCormick,  Mrs.  Jones,  Mrs.  McCormick,  ond  Mr. 
Morrow. 


N.  Y.  Sun  Grants  Classified  Ads 


$100  Minimum  Called  Forum 


For  Reporters  Of  Democracy 


Minimum  salaries  of  $100  a 
week  for  general  reporters  of 
six  years’  experience,  $110  for 
reporter-rewrites  and  $120  for 
departmental  editors  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  new  contract  signed 
by  the  New  York  Sun,  Inc.,  and 
the  Sun  Editorial  Employes 
Union,  an  independent  union. 

General  increases  of  20%  for 
those  earning  up  to  $125  a  week. 
$25  for  those  ejirning  $125  to 
$150,  and  $20  for  all  earning  in 
excess  of  $150  were  granted  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  23,  last. 

Workers  of  the  Sun  have  had 
three-week  vacations  for  years, 
bpt  the  new  contract  qualifies 
for  the  first  time  workers  of  five 
years  or  more  service  instead  of 
eight  years. 

Maternity  leaves  with  three 
weeks*  pay,  unlimited  severance 
pay  and  a  night  differential  of 
50  cents  a  shift  are  among  the 
benefits  the  Sun  workers  gain 
for  the  first  time. 

Salary  ranges  of  the  contract 
are:  general  reporters,  $40  to 
$100,  after  six  years;  reporter- 
rewrite,  $85  to  $110,  after  three 
years;  photographers  and  artists, 
$50  to  $100,  after  five  years; 
stock,  bond  and  curb  tabulators, 
$35  to  $67.50,  after  four  years; 
library  assistants  and  secretaries, 
$40  to  $55,  after  three  years;  li¬ 
brary  and  photo  file  clerks,  edi¬ 
torial  clerks  and  receptionists. 
$35  to  $50,  after  three  years. 

The  increases  in  classification 
minimums  range  up  to  33V5% 
in  the  case  of  general  reporters, 
whose  top  minimum  was  $75 
prior  to  the  new  contract. 

The  Sun  Editorial  Employes 
Union  was  founded  10  years  ago. 
limited  to  editorial  employes. 


CmcAGO— Newspaper  classified 
advertising  sections  represent 
“democracy  in  action,”  Felix  S. 
Towle  of  New  York,  general 
manager  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers,  told  members  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Classified 
Managers  Asrociation  here  this 
week. 

Towle  told  the  110  classified 
managers  in  attendance  that 
“classified  ads  are  written  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people." 

Earl  Beech,  Kalamazoo  ( Mich. ) 
Gazette,  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  group, 
succeeding  Gilbert  Gillette,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal,  who  becomes 
a  member  of  the  board.  Other 
officers  elected  were  Kenneth 
Nattress,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  &  Register-Republic, 
first  vicepresident;  George  West- 
rlck,  Racine  (Wls. )  Journal- 
Times,  second  vicepresident; 
E.  O.  McCann,  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Herald  &  Review,  secretary: 
Joseph  Klouda,  Davenport  (la.) 
Times,  treasurer. 

Besides  Gillette,  other  direc¬ 
tors  are  Ralph  Ahrens,  Chicago 
Daily  News;  Bernard  Marshall, 
Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus  and 
Ernest  Roberts,  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal-Star. 


Offers  World  Atlas 

The  Chicago  Sun  last  week 
provided  a  16-page  color  roto¬ 
gravure  World  Atlas,  complete 
with  maps  compiled  since  the 
end  of  the  war. 


Cloves  Ne-ws-Joumal 
Changes  Publishers 

Clovis,  N.  M.— R.  C.  and  C.  H. 
Holies  have  announced  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Richard  Hindley  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Clovis  News-Jour¬ 
nal  and  appointment  of  Ralph 
M.  Juillard  as  acting  publisher. 

Juillard  is  publisher  and  part 
ownei  of  the  Pampa  (Tex.) 
Daily  News,  another  Holies 
newspaper  property,  and  will 
maintain  this  position  while  act¬ 
ing  as  News-Journal  publisher. 

Hindley  is  moving  to  Tucu- 
mari,  N.  M.,  where  he  is  part 
owner  of  the  Daily  News. 


New  York  W-T 
Goes  to  Town 


For  Teen  Agers 


Dressed  in  an  attractive  woid- 
and-picture  layout  in  tke 
Women’s  Section,  a  new  Teen 
Talk  column 


made  its  debut 
last  week  in 
the  New  York 
World  -  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Developed  by 
Woman’s  Editor 
Margaret  Follin 
Eicks,  the  new 
column  is  writ- 
Q  ten  by  Marion 
*  Glendining,  for- 
,  mer  society  col- 

Glendming  umnist  for  the 
Boston  (Mass.) 
Record-American.  It  will  appear 
Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fri¬ 
days. 

Outstanding  feature  of  the 
new  column  is  its  generous 
sprinkling  of  names  of  teen-agers 
In  the  New  York  area  which 
provides  an  intimate  supplement 
to  Miss  Glendining’s  regular 
chronicling  of  teen-age  actiifitles. 

Miss  Glendining  covers  teen 
activities  in  the  New  York  area, 
seeks  out  new  places  for  teeners 
to  go  and  helps  them  with  their 
problems.  She  reviews  movies, 
report'  on  new  roller  skating 
and  ice  skating  rinks,  discusses 
sessions  of  the  United  Nati^. 

Miss  Glendining  was  gndu- 
ated  from  Wheelock  College  is 
Boston  and  studied  Education  at 
Boston  University.  She  taught 
kindergarten  in  Wellesley,  Mau.. 
for  a  year  and  a  half  until  one 
day  she  decided  she  would  like 
to  work  for  a  newspaper. 

Mrs.  Eicks,  then  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Transcript, 
took  her  on.  When  the  Tran¬ 
script  folded  in  April,  1941,  Miss 
Glendining  wrote  radio  scripts 
for  a  Boston  advertising  firm, 
and  later  worked  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Cookery  magazine.  She 
joined  the  Record-American  stan 
in  1943  as  society  columnist,  then 
turned  general  reporter. 


U.  S.  News  for  Russia 

Washington  —  The  State  De¬ 
partment  will  inaugurate  a  news 
program  to  the  Soviet  Union 
Feb.  17  with  promised  emphaw 
upon  “factual,  unbiased  news  « 
the  world  and  news  of  the 
United  States.** 


IDITOR  «  PUILISHIR  for  Nbraory  I. 


Retailers  Plan  Bigger 
Ad  Budgets  for  1947 


department  and  specialty 
stores  this  year  plan  increased 
.meoditures  for  business  pro- 
iDotiOT.  Howard  P.  Abrahams, 
-loager  of  the  sales  promotion 
National  Retail  Dry 
Association,  declared  on 
•helisis  of  a  2,000-store  survey 
completed,  with  the  bulk  of 
•be  Increase  going  “definitely  to 
newgwpers.” 

•Sales  promotion  managers 
-enerally  are  increasing  their 
^  budgets,”  Abrahams  stated. 
'In  some  cases  this  means  the 
^idividual  store  is  increasing 
I  the  percentage  of  total  volume 
U)  be  appropriated  for  advertis- 
inl  purposes.  In  most  cases  the 
increase  is  due  to  an  anticipated 
((tail  volume  in  1947  equal  to 
or  above  1946.” 

Continuing,  he  pointed  out  to 
g  b  P  that  sales  during  the 
month  of  January  this  year  re- 
iiained  high  and  show  an  in- 
;rease  over  last  January’s  sales 
•otaL  The  outlook  is  the  same 
for  February.  Even  if  sales  skid 
lowaid  the  end  of  the  year,  as 
iome  predict,  the  1947  dollar 
rolume  is  expected  to  exceed 
bat  of  1946;  thus  the  advertis- 
ng  expenses,  calculated  on  the 
>a<i»  of  the  total  volume,  will 
bow  an  increase. 

Nawspoper  Schedules  Up 
In  the  last  three  years,  news- 
I  paper  advertising  percentages  of 
.tores  taken  generally  ran  ap¬ 
proximately  2%  of  total  sales 
nilume.  It  appears,  on  the 
oasis  of  the  survey,  that  it  will 
dimb  above  this  figure  in  1947. 
"However,”  said  Abrahams, 
this  expenditure  may  not  mean 
ncreased  linage  too,  because  we 
hare  seen  considerable  increases 
in  newspaper  rates.  Also  there 
ire  still  communities  where,  ac- 
arding  to  the  survey,  stores 
Toold  like  to  spend  more  money 
in  their  newspapers  but  are  held 
down  by  continued  newsprint 
itioning.” 

Itom  Ti.  Institutional 
Generally,  the  survey  showed, 
itores  are  making  drastic  cur- 
tiUfflent  of  magazine  space,  ex- 
1  plaining  they  are’  switching  from 
nstitutional  to  straight  -  selling 

Abrahams  said  there  is  an  al¬ 
most  unanimous  vote  to  lessen 
nstitutional  and  increase  item 
Mpy.  One  store  which  reported 

Wl  St.  Jouinal 
Passes  100,000 

Ihe  Woll  Street  Journal  this 

became  the  first  business 
^'wpaper  to  pass  the  100,000 
•jculation  mark. 

P>e  Journal,  which  has  a  93% 
“•cribed  circulation,  started  a 
ffwth  program  after  relaxation 
■jwrtime  handicaps  and  bul- 
••“d  the  program  with  a 
■•1*  advertising  campaign  In 
**papers.  The  circulation  has 
’wd  since  Pearl  Harbor. 


a  planned  increase  in  institu¬ 
tional  instead  of  merchandise 
copy  noted  that  this  was  because 
of  a  major  anniversary  celebra¬ 
tion  only. 

While  very  few  stores  plan  to 
increase  fashion  advertising  ex¬ 
pense,  almost  all  stores  plan  to 
promote  home  furnishings 
heavier. 

■ 

Seltzer  Invites 
Industry-Press 
EconomicsClass 

An  “invitation”  for  industry 
to  join  with  newspapers  in  an 
enterprise  of  education  so  that 
the  public  may  understand  the 
real  meaning  of  democracy  was 
extended  by  Louis  Seltzer,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Press, 
at  the  Fourth  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Public  Relations  Execu¬ 
tives  this  week  in  New  York 
City, 

“With  all  our  schooling,”  he 
asserted,  “we  are  a  nation  of 
economic  illiterates.  .  .  .  The 
schools  have  not  taught  arith¬ 
metic  in  terms  of  the  tax  rate 
and  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  an  expanding  public  debt.  .  .  . 
Too  many  of  our  citizens  have 
grown  up  to  believe  that  profits 
are  the  inexhaustible  plunder 
which  capital  extorts  from 
labor.” 

Seltzer  also  laid  down  three 
rules  that  PR  men  might  follow 
in  rendering  maximum  useful¬ 
ness  to  newsmen:  1,  make  it 
easy  to  meet  the  principal;  2, 
be  an  expert  on  affairs  of  his 
company;  3,  meet  the  newsman 
on  grounds  of  common  candor. 

“The  old  pioneer  practice  of 
shooting  a  corporation  down  for 
the  sport  of  it  has  pretty  well 
disappeared  from  modem  daily 
newspaper  practice,”  Seltzer  as¬ 
sured  the  500  industry  represen¬ 
tatives. 

“I  hope  the  time  never  comes, 
however,  when  newspapers  hesi¬ 
tate  to  print  a  critical  story 
pointed  against  any  institution, 
when  the  facts  write  the  criti¬ 
cism,  and  when  portraying  those 
facts  becomes  an  obligation  to 
the  public. 

“But  I  hope  also  that  the  time 
never  comes  again  when  news¬ 
papers  will  shoot  before  they 
look.  This  is  a  brand  of  reck¬ 
lessness  among  daily  papers  of 
which  you  have  some  left  here 
in  New  York  City — there  is  even 
less  elsewhere.” 

In  a  session  on  community  re¬ 
lations,  Frank  C.  Lyons  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corp.  told  about  the 
GM  plant  city  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  in  behalf  of  its  Dayton  Di¬ 
vision.  Newspaper  copy,  he  re¬ 
lated,  was  part  of  a  general  pro¬ 
gram  to  slay  some  of  the  false 
notions  the  public  held. 

“Today,”  he  said,  “hundreds 
of  people  who  helped  circulate 
the  old  stories  are  among  our 
best  friends  because  they  ob¬ 
tained  the  facts.” 


Court  Denies  Appeal 

Washington  —  The  Supreme 
Court  has  declined  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  to  hear  a  protest  by 
the  Portsmouth,  (N.  H.).  Herald 
against  a  state  law  which 
prohibited  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  from  charging 
more  for  political  advertising 
than  for  commercial. 

Dairy  Industry 
Plans  Campaign 

Chicago  —  A  three-year  cam¬ 
paign,  stressing  the  importance 
of  butter  and  other  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  is  scheduled  for  adoption 
at  a  special  meeting  here  March 
3  of  the  Nationwide  Dairy  Con¬ 
gress. 

“It  will  probably  be  the  great¬ 
est  advertising  campaign  ever 
proposed  by  the  dairy  industry,” 
stated  Owen  M.  Richards,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  American 
Dairy  Association,  representing 
five  million  dairy  farmers. 

Key  members  of  the  industry, 
recognizing  the  importance  of 
bolstering  the  butter  market,  are 
scheduled  to  meet  here  at  a  pre¬ 
liminary  conference  Feb.  14,  Mr. 
Richards  said.  Out  of  this  con¬ 
ference  will  come  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  plans  to  be  submitted 
to  the  ADA  board  of  directors 
for  approval. 


Wherry  Group's 
Inquiry  Date 
Is  Postponed 

Washington  —  Concentration 
of  newsprint  production  in  the 
hands  of  relatively  few  com¬ 
panies  is  having  the  attention  of 
one  more  committee  of  Con¬ 
gress — a  Senate  Judiciary  sub¬ 
committee  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Senator  William  Langer. 

The  North  Dakota  member  al¬ 
ready  has  instituted  a  probe  of 
second-class  mailing  costs  and  is 
scheduled  to  receive  a  report 
from  the  Post  Office  Department 
later  in  the  month. 

Langer  has  asked  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department  to  prepare  a 
survey  of  existing  and  former 
companies  which,  it  has  been 
Indicated,  will  show  a  gradual 
lessening  of  competition  and  of 
availability  to  smaller  newspa¬ 
pers  of  their  principal  com¬ 
modity. 

The  Wherry  Committee — for¬ 
merly  the  Senate  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Committee — was  scheduled 
to  begin  its  review  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  small  news¬ 
papers  Feb.  11  but  the  new  chair¬ 
man,  Senator  Kenneth  Wherry 
of  North  Dakota,  will  be  out  of 
the  city  on  that  date  and  a  post¬ 
ponement  has  been  ordered. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committee 
plans  to  inquire  into  small  busi¬ 
ness  problems  generally. 


ftene's  AMOTHtn  ReASOH  Wise 
Mews  Mew  Use  Piiess  Wieeiess 
Uxciusieeiv!! 


At  our  East  Coast  Transmitting 
site,  Dick  Hilferty,  plant  engi¬ 
neer,  keeps  our  circuits  working 
at  their  optimum  efficiency.  He 
has  worked  his  way  up  in  com¬ 
munications,  starting  as  an  opera¬ 
tor.  For  the  past  16  years  his 
vast  knowledge  has  helped  Prewi 
give  newsmen  the  best  possible 


DICK  HILFERTY 


When  you  want  your  messages  to  have  the 

personal  attention  only  a  trained  newspaper 

organization  can  give  .  . .  SEND  VIA  PREWI. 

TH€  WORLD'S  ONLY  COMMUNICATIONS 
CAUniSR  SPSCmCALLY  OSSIGNSO 
TO  SSnVE  THE  PRESS. 

PRESS  WIRELESS,  inc. 
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Bulletin  Purchases 
Stem's  3  Papers 

continued  from  page  7 


exact  figures  are  423  for  the 
Record,  158  for  the  Courier-Post. 

Immediately  upon  consumma¬ 
tion  of  the  sale,  notices  were 
posted  upon  bulletin  boards  of 
the  three  newspapers  by  Bulle¬ 
tin  management.  That  in  the 
Record  office  read: 

*Tt  is  the  plan  of  the  Evening 
Bulletin  to  take  into  its  employ¬ 
ment  as  many  of  the  Record 
employes  as  may  be  practicable 
under  its  expanded  operations. 
Record  employes  who  have  been 
at  work  for  the  past  60  days  will 
be  continued  on  the  payroll  and 
receive  their  regular  weekly 
salary  or  wages.  Provision  has 
been  made  to  continue  this  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  10  weeks 
for  those  who  do  not  accept 
■other  employment. 

“Mr.  David  S.  Loeb  (Record 
business  manager)  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  plant  for  the  new 
■owners  and  will  notify  from 
time  to  time  those  employes 
who  are  to  report  for  work  in 
order  to  maintain  the  property 
and  for  other  necessary  work. 
All  employes  not  specifically 
requested  to  work  should  not 
report  until  further  notice,  but 
their  pay  checks  will  be  mailed 
to  them  regularly  in  accordance 
with  this  plan.” 

Notices  in  the  Camden  offices 
said  James  T.  Scott  would  be  in 
charge  of  the  plant,  and  con¬ 
tain^  the  same  provisions  for 
continued  payment  of  employes 
who  have  been  with  the  paper 
■during  December  and  January. 
The  Camden  notice  deviate 
from  the  Record  notice  to  con¬ 
tain  this  leading  paragraph: 

“It  is  the  plan  of  the  Evening 
BuUetin  that  the  Morning  Post 
and  Evening  Courier  will  re¬ 
sume  publication  under  indepen- 
•dent  ownership  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date.” 

Greenfield  Is  Broker 
The  transaction  for  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  and  the  Record,  including 
the  radio  angles,  was  handled 
by  Albert  M.  Greenfield,  presi- 
-dent  of  Albert  M.  Greenfield  & 
■Co.,  longtime  Philadelphia  bank¬ 
er  and  real  estate  operator.  For 
many  years  he  was  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  Mr.  Stern  in  han- 
-dling  financial  affairs  and  was 
reputed  at  one  time  to  hold  a 
sizable  share  of  stock  in  Stern 
newspapers. 

Amount  of  money  involved  in 
the  transfer  was  reported  vary¬ 
ing  from  $10,000,000  to  $13,000,- 
•000,  out  no  official  statement 
came  from  anyone  in  authority. 

Most  of  the  talking  locally 
this  week  was  being  done  by 
representatives  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  whom  Mr. 
Stern  blames  as  entirely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  wrecking  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  venture.  A  meeting  of 
Local  No.  10,  hastily  convened 
after  twin  announcements  from 
McLean  and  Stern  at  10  p.m. 
Jan.  31,  was  followed  by  a  state¬ 
ment  from  Ward  B.  Melody,  in¬ 
ternational  representative  for 
ANG,  who  chanced  to  be  in 
town. 

“The  action  came  as  a  com¬ 


plete  surprise  to  the  580  striking 
employes  and  to  the  leaders  uf 
the  Newpaper  Guild  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Camden,  even  as 
they  planned  to  resume  negotia¬ 
tions  Tuesday.  Feb.  4,  with  the 
Stern  management,”  said  the 
statement. 

Guild  Leader's  Statement 

In  Washington,  Milton  C.  Mur¬ 
ray,  piesident  of  ANG,  gave  a 
statement  in  which  he  said  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  newspapers  in 
Philadelphia  and  Camden  “rep¬ 
resents  a  tragic  failure  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining." 

“It  is  tragic  to  the  580  cour¬ 
ageous  employes  who  went  on 
strike  to  achieve  economic  goals 
which  have  been  won  without 
conflict  in  other  cities,”  he  said. 

“It  is  tragic  also  to  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  and  Camden, 
who  see  two  of  their  newspa¬ 
pers  engulfed  in  the  increasing 
trend  of  American  newspaper 
monopoly. 

“Stern,  in  selling  out  his  pub¬ 
lications,  can  rest  no  blame  on 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild. 
In  no  other  city,  even  where 
strikes  have  occurred,  has  it 
been  impossible  with  competent 
negotiators  on  both  sides  of  the 
table,  to  reach  a  mutually  satis¬ 
factory  agreement.” 

President-elect  Arthur  Pierce 
of  Local  No.  10,  an  editorial 
writer  for  18  years  with  Stem 
newspapers  unui  me  strixe,  said 
the  strike  will  be  continued  “to 
insure  the  unity  of  the  three 
stafib  so  they  will  be  immedi¬ 
ately  available  to  prospective 
new  publishers  of  the  suspended 
papers.”  Pierce  added  the  guild 
will  deal  “fairly,  frankly  and 
reasonably  with  any  prospective 
purchasers.” 

It  was  forthwith  announced 
strike  headquarters  will  con¬ 
tinue  open;  canteens  in  full 
operation;  picketing  to  continue 
at  both  Philadelphia  and  Cam¬ 
den  plants,  except  for  suspension 
during  nighttime  hours,  and 
publication  of  guild  newspapers. 
Including  the  daily  mimeo¬ 
graphed  Striker  and  the  week¬ 
lies  —  Real  Record  and  Real 
Courier-Post — to  continue  indef¬ 
initely;  also  strike  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  and  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  to  continue.  Guild 
officials  insisted  they  had  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  effect  the  shut¬ 
down  was  only  temporary,  with 
the  strike  to  end  “much  sooner 
than  expected  by  reason  of  new 
management  taking  over.” 

Stern  Blames  the  Guild 

As  for  Mr,  Stern,  he  minced 
no  words  in  making  plain  he 
had  been  wrecked  by  the  guild, 
whom  he  had  befriended  early 
in  its  history.  In  his  “swan-song” 
published  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record  and  the 
Camden  Post  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  Feb.  1,  he  said: 

“This  is  the  last  issue  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  and  Cam¬ 
den  Courier-Post  under  my  man¬ 
agement.  Publication  is  sus¬ 
pended  as  of  today. 

“This  step  has  been  taken  only 
after  careful  consideration  and 
discussion  with  my  associates. 

"The  strike  against  these  pa¬ 
pers  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  involving  more 
than  400  people,  has  gone  on  for 
nearly  three  months.  It  has  been 


impossible  to  obtain  a  fair  settle¬ 
ment  which  would  assure  these 
newspapers  of  their  ability  to 
discharge  their  obligations  to 
the  public. 

"'ihis  is  not  only  because  of 
the  guild's  excessive  demands. 
Guild  policy  has  acted  to  re¬ 
strict  the  rights  of  management 
to  a  degree  where  it  has  become 
too  great  a  burden  to  operate 
completely  independent  press. 

“I  will  not  attempt  to  give  the 
reason  for  this  strange  attitude 
of  guild  leadership.  I  only  know 
that  the  Record,  Philadelphia’s 
liberal  newspaper,  has  been 
chosen  by  this  one  union  as  a 
target  for  its  unusual  theories. 

“No  other  of  the  numerous 
unions  with  which  the  Record 
has  had  relations  for  so  many 
years  has  adopted  such  an  atti¬ 
tude. 

“The  assets  of  the  Record  will 
be  sold  to  the  Evening  Bulletin, 
which  is  issuing  an  accompany¬ 
ing  statement.” 

Published  During  Strike 

For  three  months,  less  a  few 
days,  not  an  edition  was  missed 
by  the  small  staffs,  mostly  exec¬ 
utives,  who  combined  with  their 
publisher  to  get  out  the  papers. 
Five  attempts  were  made  at  con¬ 
ciliation,  once  under  auspices  of 
Camden’s  mayor,  four  times 
with  U.S.  mediators  —  all  of 
them  resulting  in  stalemate. 

Close  associates  said  the  re¬ 
tiring  publisher  has  no  plans 
for  the  immediate  future.  After 
the  public  announcement,  he 
went  to  Atlantic  City  for  several 
days. 

Troubles  with  the  guild  began 
soon  after  the  1946  ANG  con¬ 
vention  at  Scranton  when  the 
guild  decided  to  make  the  Stern 
papers  a  guinea  pig  in  demands 
for  a  $100  a  week  minimum  and 
“no  contract-no  work”  provi¬ 
sions.  The  guild’s  contract  with 
Stem  papers  ended  last  October. 
Last  February,  Stem  granted  a 
16%  increase.  ’This  time  he  said 
he  would  grant  only  12%  more — 
not  another  penny — bringing  the 
minimum  for  reporters  to  $75. 

The  guild  also  insisted  upon  a 
five-day,  35-hour  working  work; 
four  weeks  vacation  with  em¬ 
ployes  of  three  years  service  or 
longer;  “length  of  service”  in¬ 
creases  of  5%  or  $3  a  week, 
whichever  was  larger,  for  each 
year,  and  severance  pay  for  any 
employe  resigning. 

Considered  'Soft  Touch* 

Mr.  Stern  charged  openly  he 
had  been  selected  for  the  “kill” 
because  he  was  supposed  to  be  a 
“soft  touch”;  that  he  had  been 
told  by  guild  bargaining  agents 
across  tihe  negotiation  boards 
they  were  willing  “for  him  to 
make  3%  on  his  investment.” 

The  Record’s  troubles  were 
piled  up,  too,  by  scarcity  of 
newsprint  resulting  in  the  en¬ 
forced  use  of  “kraft”  brown 
paper  for  two  months  last  fall, 
which  cost  more  and  cut  deeply 
into  the  newspaper’s  revenues. 

Nevertheless,  an  announce¬ 
ment  just  before  the  holidays 
emanating  from  Stern  manage¬ 
ment  indicated  the  month  of 
November,  1946,  had  netted  a 
new  all-time  high  in  circulation, 
with  286,167  daily  and  630,832 
Sunday. 


N.Y.  Legislators 
Veto  Plea  for 
Debate  Record 


Albany — The  decision  of  Nt* 
York  Slate  legislative  leaderjh 
keep  an  iron  curtain  over 
official  transcripts  of  their  ^ 
marks  in  debates  has  been  ^ 
tested  by  the  New  York  Sb> 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editoi 
The  editors,  together  withX 
Legislative  Correspondents  Z 
sociation,  had  sought  an  end  to 
the  long  rule  that  reporters  miii 
obtain  permission  from  the  lea 
lators  involved  before  they 
receive  official  transcripts  < 
statements  made  on  the  lloc 
of  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
Not  only  is  permission  of  tk 
legislator  involved  required,  bit 
the  legislator  may  revise  tk 
transcript  of  his  remarlu  befon 
giving  permission. 

’The  situation  has  long  irkid 
Albany  political  writers  vk 
fear  they  might  be  left  holdinj 
the  bag  in  quoting  statemenfc 
they  hear  on  the  floor  idtto 
having  the  right  to  confirm  ther 
quotations  from  the  official  tni 
script. 

Following  up  a  one-man  era. 
sade  by  Kirtland  I.  King  of  the 
United  Press,  a  request  to  malu 
the  records  available  to  the 
press  was  made  to  party  leaden 
two  weeks  ago.  *1710  leaders  te 
jected  the  request  after  a  closed 
meeting.  No  reason  was  giyea 
Harold  J.  Sanford,  editor  of 
the  Rochester  Democrat  i 
Chronicle  and  chairman  of  the 
editors’  legislative  committee, 
termed  the  rejection  an  "aboe 
of  the  constitutional  protectioD 
of  legislative  debate.’^ 

W.  Norris  Paxton,  Associated 
Press  bureau  chief  in  Albsnj 
and  president  of  the  Legislative 
Correspondents’  Association,  ex 
pressed  his  disappointment,  uj- 
ing: 

“I  sincerely  regret  the  de 
cisien  of  the  legislator!.  A1 
that  the  Albany  political  wrlten 
ask  is  machinery  to  make  doobly 
certain  that  quotations  are  cot 
rectly  reported.” 


Milwaukee  Journal 
Opens  Capital  Bureau 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Opening  «f 
a  fulltime  news  bureau  in  the 
nation’s  capital  by  the  Milim 
kee  Journal  has  been  announced 
by  J.  D.  Ferguson,  president  of 
the  Journal  Co.  Laurence  C 
( “Con” )  Ecklund,  veteran  Jour¬ 
nal  political  reporter,  will  hw 
the  Washington  bureau  and  to 
have  headquarters  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  building. 

In  addition,  the  part  time 
Washington  bureau  arrangemffli 
which  the  Journal  has  had  OT 
many  years  with  James  Wright, 
Washington  correspondent,  eof- 
ering.  will  be  continued. 


$44,554  Roy  Estate 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — An  inventory 
of  the  estate  of  E.  Lansing  BV- 
Jr.,  filed  Feb.  1.  showed  an 
mated  value  of  $44,554.  »■ 
Ray,  who  died  June  7,  wu  » 
slstant  publisher  and  secreW 
of  the  St.  Louis  Clobe-Demoertt- 
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PM  Reports 
Ad  Progress; 

141  Contracts 

Three  months  ago  the  business 
department  of  PM  shoved  desks 
tofether  a  little  closer,  moved 
things  around  a  bit — but  not  too 
much— and  made  room  for  an 
advertising  department.  Now 
liter  PM’s  first  three  months  of 
cvrying  ads,  the  department  is 
pretty  happy  about  its  progress. 

Ads  began  to  appear  before 
die  paper  had  an  advertising 
staff,  one  by  one  new  classifica¬ 
tions  have  been  added  and  now 
the  advertising  is  bringing  in 
about  20%  of  PM’s  gross  income, 
as  against  75%  of  the  income 
from  circulation  and  5%  from 
syndication.  Robert  Davis,  comp¬ 
troller,  said. 

“PM  is  creating  a  medium  for 
the  small  advertiser,  the  one 
who  can’t  afford  the  larger  cir- 

FrMkel,  advertising  director,  WPB  CHIEFS  MEET  AGAIN  .  .  .  AND  TALK  NEWSPRINT 

pointy  out.  The  four  successive  directors  of  the  Printing  and  Publishing  Division,  War  Production  Board,  and  some 

Although  PM  s  milline  rate  23  of  their  assistants  had  a  reunion  luncheon  in  New  York  recently:  Left  to  right,  seated,  Allen  E.  Nor- 
tf^New^  Y(Sk  ^met?oioma°n  Pa^c®**  Publications;  Arthur  H.  Treanor,  former  general  manager.  Booth  Newspa- 

?OTDaS  U  has  thS  sa?es  P®’’®'  Bitner.  i^ormer  Heorst  executive;  William  G.  Chandler,  executive  of  Scripps-Howard 

JSnts”’  the  "fovalt^^  of  S  Newspapers  and  president  of  ANPA;  Col.  I.  Hale  Steinman.  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers;  standing. 
Src^culation.  tC  low  actual  Sidney  Freidberg,  attorney;  and  Donald  G.  Shook,  assistant  general  manager  of  Look, 

cost  of  advertisements  since - - - - 

PM’s  circulation  is  smaller  than  ^  paeh  hmnH  cwitoh  Hocah  VioAn  r\ii..AKocA,4  k..  eot  a# 


PMs  circulation  is  smaller  inan  ^  Ou  each  brand  switch,  based  been  purchased  by  31.3%  of  the 

that  of  (ffher  newspapers  in  the  Ncirpcr  RcpOft  DctCIlls  on  new  brands  found  in  inven-  families. 

ireS'  and  the  comparative  lack  p  i  interviewers  attempted  to  This  would  seem  to  indicate 

d  other  competition  for  the  Fan©l  Expsiimont  determine  by  depth  interview-  conclusively  that  any  measure- 

readers  collar.  ^  continued  from  page  10  ing  the  reasons  for  the  brand  ment  of  a  manufacturer's  stand- 

The  young  advertising  depart-  — ^ — ■  change.  This  phase  of  our  in-  ing  in  a  market  or  his  penetra- 

ment  numbers  only  Frenkel,  five  ,  ,  ...  .  terviewing  work  assumed  sub-  tion  of  that  market  cannot  be 

lalesmen,  three  employes  in  cir-  aod  the  quantities  pur-  stantial  proportions  when  one  reflected  reliably  by  a  survey 

culatirn  and  two  bookkeepers,  chased  at  two-week  and  four-  takes  into  account  that  of  954  in  which  preferred  brands  or 
Ads  for  radio  programs  were  week  intervals;  and  ( c )  from  a  units  of  ready-to-eat  cereals  first,  second  and  third  choice 
the  first  paid  copy  PM  handled  comparison  of  inventory,  diary  purchased  during  four  weeks  of  brands  are  recorded. 

Nov.  6.  and  amusement  copy  and  recall,  to  reach  some  signi-  October,  252  such  purchases  In  strong  contrast  to  the 
began  the  next  week.  Resorts  to  what  represented  changes  from  the  method  just  mentioned,  the  con- 

apd  travel  advertising  came  method  should  be  used  in  the  brand  reported  as  most  fre-  sumer  panel  proved  to  be  a 
light  sfter  Christmas;  camera  conduct  of  a  continuing  con-  quently  bought  by  housewives,  very  sensitive  instrument  for 
advertising  followed.  A  build-  sumer  panel  ernbracing  a  In  the  same  period,  655  units  measuring  brand  usage  and 

ing  department  is  planned  for  comprehensive  list  of  products,  qj  coffee  were  purchased,  and  movement  of  merchandise  in 
about  March  1;  also  an  Easter  The  detailed  findings  which  these  included  248  brand  the  case  of  a  new  product  which 

b(»k  section  in  March.  ^  resulted  front  our  experiment  changes.  In  56  of  these  cases  was  introduced  in  this  market 

Movie  theater  linage  is  light,  are  too  voluminous  for  inclusion  the  reason  ascribed  was  that  the  for  testing  purposes  during  the 
doubtless  because  of  PM’s  movie  in  a  paper  of  this  brevity.  In  a  preferred  brand  was  not  avail-  first  weeks  of  the  experiment, 
piide.  giving  free  information,  few  words,  our  experiment  able.  In  17  cases,  the  change  The  promotional  methods  used 
wgely  in  small  ads,  PM  car-  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  was  made  because  of  dissatis-  were  newspaper  advertising  and 
ned  81.578  lines  in  the  five  panel  members  had  a  tendency  faction  with  the  former  brand,  generous  product  sampling.  At 
fws  ^  fo  overestimate  their  pur-  and  in  53  cases,  no  brand  prefer-  the  end  of  two  weeks  this  new 

1565  ads,  Frenkel  said.  As  of  chases  of  those  products  having  ence  was  implied.  product  turned  up  in  inventory 

5,  the  newspaper  had  a  rapid  rate  of  consumption.  The  extent  of  brand  switching  in  1.8%  of  the  families  and  was 
npM  141  contracts.  such  as  canned  soup  and  cold  directly  traceable  to  intermit-  reported  as  having  been  bought 

trenkel  said  PM  Is  especially  cereals;  that  they  were  able  to  tent  out-of-stock  condition  in  the  by  3.0%  of  the  families.  Four 
concernM  with  whether  stores  recall  with  great  accuracy  stores  is  well  substantiated  by  weeks  later  this  product  was 
uve  the  merchandise  toey  brands  and  quantities  of  prod-  a  comparison  of  the  brands  cited  found  in  inventory  in  4.8%  of 
advertise  in  sufficient  ucts  which  were  purchased  and  with  the  amount  of  brand  the  families  and  was  reported  as 
jMiitity  to  satisfy  purchasers,  consumed  with  less  frequency,  switching  in  the  white  bread  having  been  bought  by  6.0%  of 

9^  the  other  hand,  a  com-  category.  A  total  of  3,898  units  ;he  families.  Within  a  six-week 
winea,  he  declared.  parison  of  inventory  with  writ-  of  bread  were  sold,  distributed  period,  this  product  had  gained 

ten  diary  as  kept  by  the  smaller  over  13  brands.  In  this  prod-  leadership  over  a  field  of  41 
...  .  .  m  1,  panel  seems  to  indicate  a  ten-  uct  category  there  were  only  competitors,  in  which  the  previ- 

Wnt©r-tO-Tcilk©r  dency  on  the  part  of  house-  182  brand  switches.  ous  leader  had  enjoyed  only 

Washington _ A  former  Balti-  wives  to  record  somewhat  less  In  view  of  the  wide  use  cur-  5.4%  of  the  market. 

more  MH  merchandise  than  actually  was  rently  being  made  of  consumer  Based  on  the  experience  and 

poner  is  me  new  purchased.  This  probably  is  due  brand  usage  studies  as  promo-  the  data  resulting  from  this  ex- 

•oucilor  general  of  the  United  either  to  forgetfulness  or  to  tional  devices  by  the  major  ad-  periment,  and  using  the  same 

SlatM— trial  lawyer  for  the  failure  to  record  purchases  day-  vertising  media,  it  is  interesting  families  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
jovemmeni  by-day  as  they  are  made.  to  note  the  wide  divergence  somewhat  larger  panel,  still 

■  At  the  time  of  our  experiment,  which  occurred  between  the  further  experiments  are  now  in 

Philip  B.  Perlman  was  on  in  September  and  October,  1946,  brands  reported  as  bought  most  progress.  These  deal  with  the 
Ik*  itaff  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  "aany  household  items  were  in  frequently,  the  brands  found  in  possible  significance  of  changes 
while  etuHvinn  1/,™  short  supply.  Therefore  house-  inventory,  and  the  brands  ac-  produced  by  samples  of  -  vary- 

.  T  u  low  at  tne  wives,  being  unable  to  buy  tually  purchased.  For  example,  ing  size,  and  the  differences  re- 

wiversity  of  Maryland.  He  brands  of  their  preference,  the  best-selling  ready-to-eat  ce-  suiting  from  the  inventory  and 

•cceeds  Howard  McGrath.  boujght  whatever  brands  were  real  was  mentioned  as  a  pre-  interview  method  when  con- 

»w  Unitad  .  available.  This  resulted  in  an  ferred  brand  by  12.7%  of  the  ducted  at  four-week  intervals 

.  tutes  senator  abnormally  high  number  of  panel.  It  was  found  in  inven-  and  at  the  high  frequency  rate 

Bhode  Island.  brand  switches  and  a  distorted  tory  in  23.5%  of  the  families,  of  inventorying  employed  with 

picture  of  brand  loyalty,  and  was  reported  as  having  the  two  experimentol  panels. 


Twnety  per  cent  of  our  ads  are 
wrified,”  he  declared. 

Writ©r-to-Talk©r 

Washington — A  former  Balti- 
aore,  Md.,  reporter  is  the  new 
•olicitor  general  of  the  United 
Stotws— trial  lawyer  for  the 
JOTemment. 

Philip  B.  Perlman  was  on 
lh«  Itaff  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
*hile  studying  law  at  the 
ihiTtriity  of  Maryland.  He 
•ccseds  Howard  McGrath. 

United  States  Senator 
has  Bhode  Island. 
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New  Executives 


Are  Designated 
In  Waterbury 


Waterbury,  Conn. — Preparing 
for  a  period  of  “pronounced  ex¬ 
pansion.”  management  of  the 
Waterbury  American,  Republi¬ 
can  and  Sunday  Republican  has 
announced  appointment  of  Ray¬ 
mond  J.  Fanning  as  executive 
editor  and  William  W.  Vosburgh, 
Jr.,  as  editorial  director. 

William  J.  Pape,  publisher,  in 
a  statement  to  the  newspapers’ 
staffs,  said  he  and  E.  Robert 
Stevenson,  editor  in  chief,  “will 
remain  in  uniform  for  a  while, 
mostly  sitting  on  the  players’ 
bench,  looking  and  listening.” 

Walter  Wood,  editor  of  the 
American,  will  continue  in  that 
post. 

Expansion  plans  will  go  ahead 
“as  fast  as  the  increase  of  news¬ 
print  supplies  permit  us  to  go 
ahead.”  Mr.  Pape  said.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  management  to  “give 
the  public  as  good  newspapers 
as  it  is  possible  to  make,”  Mr. 
Stevenson  declared. 

It  was  also  announced  that 
J.  Warren  Upson,  counsel  for 
the  newspaper  corporation,  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors. 

Mr.  Fanning,  a  native  of 
Waterbury,  has  been  with  the 
papers  more  than  30  years  and 
for  the  last  10  years  has  been 
managing  editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Waterbury  Board  of  Police  Com¬ 
missioners  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Vosburgh  was  born  in 
Bradford,  Pa.,  and  joined  the 
Republican  as  a  reporter  after 
graduation  from  Yale  College  in 
1924.  Since  then  he  has  served 
as  a  feature  writer  and  Sunday 
feature  editor  and  in  1933  was 
named  editor  of  the  Republican. 
He  Is  a  member  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  boards  of  several  civic 
organizations. 


Staff  Enthusiasm  Can't 
Keep  Newspaper  Alive 

continued  from  page  9 


sounded  through  the  city  room. 
And  with  each  crescendo,  my  in¬ 
credulity  melted. 

Eileen  (my  assistant)  came 
back  from  the  composing  room, 
pop-eyed  with  newly  -  gathered 
rumors  “Pape’s  bought  the 
place.  Honest!  But  he’s  not 
going  to  run  it.  Just  clase  the 
doors.  Honest,  it’s  true.  Every¬ 
one  upstairs  is  talking  about  it.” 

The  buyer  referred  to  is  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Pape,  head  of  the  Water¬ 
bury  Republican-American,  Inc., 
WBRY,  and  Eastern  Color  Print¬ 
ing  Co. 

We  of  the  Democrat  often 
pointed  out.  when  attempting 
to  explain  our  unhappy  state  of 
affairs,  that  Waterbury,  with  a 
population  slightly  over  100,000, 
was  the  only  New  England  city, 
with  the  exception  of  metropol¬ 
itan  Boston,  where  two  competi¬ 
tive  papers  were  still  function¬ 
ing.  .  .  . 

Yet  this  new  angle  was  not 


Fanning 


plausible.  .  .  .  The  Maloneys  had 
hung  on  through  stormier 
weather  than  this,  when  circu¬ 
lation  was  declining  by  200  or 
300  monthly. 

On  my  way  to  the  files,  I 
found  myself  whispering  to  one 
of  the  editors:  “Is  it  true?” 

He  replied  with  convincing 
assurance:  “We’re  just  closing. 
Production  costs  too  high  for 
income.” 

A  few  minutes  later,  Mis.s 
Margaret  Maloney,  a  principal 
stockholder  and  an  editorial 
worker,  asked  if  we  would  an¬ 
swer  her  phone.  She  was  going 
out  for  about  an  hour. 

Witn  her  exit,  the  ice  broke. 
“Well,  it’s  all  over  now,”  some¬ 
one  shouted.  Quickly  the  men 
and  women  of  the  city  room 
gathered  in  groups  to  talk  it 
over.  Just  as  rapidly,  they 
broke  them  up,  went  back  to 
their  desks,  worked  speedily. 
The  deadline  was  still  hours 
away.  Then  all  had  heard  the 
stories,  too.  .  .  . 

The  mist  began  to  lift.  They 
had  kept  their  tongues  in  their 
cheeks  for  Margaret’s  sake.  She 
was  not  well,  and  they  knew 
this  day  for  her  was  an  unhappy 
one.  All  believed  the  Democrat 
would  put  out  its  last  edition 
tomorrow. 

So  the  white  flag  was  finally 
going  up  over  the  Democrat! 
And  v,fith  it  into  mid-air  went 
the  determination  of  the  Ma¬ 
loney  family  that  the  newspaper 
which  had  been  conceived  and 
created  by  their  father,  and 
grown  and  prospered  under  his 
guidance  would  gain  its  former 
place  of  prominence  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  newspaper  field.  With 
it,  too,  went  the  hopes  and  as¬ 
pirations  and  years  of  hard  work 
of  its  employes,  quite  a  few 
serving  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  who  had  become  as 
much  a  part  of  the  newspaper 
as  its  old  press. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  city 
editor,  who  had  come  to  the 
city  room  while  a  high  school 
boy  and  served  as  its  chief  for 
more  than  15  years.  .  .  .  Frank, 
almost  30  years  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  .  .  .  Al,  26  years  .  .  . 
Pat  and  Florence,  who  dropped 
into  the  city  room  on  their 
honeymoon  16  months  ago  .  .  . 
now  they  were  expecting  a 
baby.  .  .  . 

Established  in  1881  over  a 
blacksmith  shop  by  the  late 
Cornelius  Maloney  as  a  weekly, 
the  Democrat’s  circulation  mush¬ 
roomed,  keeping  step  with 
Waterbury’s  brass  industry,  and 
its  rapidly  -  increasing  popula¬ 
tion.  Six  years  later,  it  moved 
into  the  daily  field,  and  grew 
and  prosper^  for  more  than 
two  score  years. 

After  the  death  of  the  foun- 


Stevenson  Vosburgh 


der  in  1914,  his  two  sons  and 
two  daughters  successfully 
guided  its  destiny.  In  1929,  cir¬ 
culation  reached  its  peak  of  14,- 
000,  and  according  to  report,  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  the  opposition  in 
the  local  field.  Then  came  the 
Wall  Street  crash,  and  the  long 
years  of  the  economic  depres¬ 
sion,  and  circulation  fell,  100 
monthly,  200,  sometimes  250.  .  .  . 

Toward  the  end  of  the  im¬ 
poverishing  ’30’s,  the  opposition 
uncovered  Waterbury’s  munici¬ 
pal  scandal  revealing  its  taxpay¬ 
ers  had  been  robbed  of  over  a 
million  dollars.  Eighteen  city 
officials,  including  the  mayor, 
were  convicted,  and  sent  to  jail. 
When  the  heat,  anger,  and  ex¬ 
citement  died  down.  Water¬ 
bury’s  citizens  came  to  see  they 
owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Waterbury  Republican  -  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  for  its  efforts  the  news¬ 
papers  also  received  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize. 

While  the  nation  was  at  war, 
the  Democrat  was  battling  for 
survival  with  a  peck  of  new 
troubles.  .  .  .  Practically  every 
able-bodied  man  was  in  uni¬ 
form.  and  the  newspaper  staffed 
principally  by  women,  who 
found  it  difficult  to  keep  at 
their  jobs  while  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  report  of  war  casualties 
stream^  to  the  city  desk.  .  .  . 
Many  an  edition  of  early  1945 
was  turned  out  by  three,  some¬ 
times,  two  reporters,  and  one 
proofreader.  .  .  . 

On  Aug.  1  of  that  year.  Max 
Ryder  began  at  once  to  iron  out 
the  kinks,  to  set  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  smooth  working  order,  to 
check  the  ebbing  circulation 
then  under  8,000.  The  18-month 
program  of  innovation,  changes, 
and  bigger  and  better  effort 
harvest^  for  the  Democrat — on 
Dec.  28  boasting  a  9,600  circula¬ 
tion  Ii'.st  —  approximately  2,000 
new  readers. 


Messoge  from  Publisher 

Not  a  decisive  battle,  cer¬ 
tainly,  but  a  well-planned  and 
well-executed  attack.  The  op¬ 
ponent’s  lines  were  practically 
invulnerable,  their  forces  out¬ 
numbered  ours  almost  two  to 
one,  and  their  strategy  carried 
out  with  force  and  effectiveness. 

Yet  here  was  the  Democrat 
gasping  its  last  breath  in  an  era 
of  postwar  prosperity.  At  noon 
on  the  day  the  death  rattles  be¬ 
gan,  a  notice  went  the  rounds 
instructing  all  employes  to  meet 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department. 

Lunch  hour  came.  The  $64 
question  was  still  unan¬ 
swered.  . . . 

“Are  we  all  here?”  asked 
Ryder,  looking  about  at  the 
familiar  faces.  Editors,  report¬ 
ers,  proofreaders,  compositors, 
.stereotypers,  pressmen,  circula¬ 


tion  men,  mailing  room  worken 
the  62-year-old  office  boy.  .  . 
Yes,  we  are  all  here  walUw 
.  .  .  waiting.  ...  ^ 

Ryder  took  a  step  forwait 
’“The  rumors  you’ve  been  hew 
ing  all  day  I  regret  to  repor 
are  true.  I  certainly  wi*  ^ 
were  meeting  for  a  happier  ot 
casion.  I  have  here  a  lette 
from  E.  Vincent  Maloney,  you- 
publisher,  whom  you  know  k 
unable  to  be  present,” 

“To  my  Co-Workers  of  tb 
Waterbury  Democrat,”  he  reed 

"The  message  I  am  eeiMUiu 
to  you  today  were  better  left  te 
written,  but  unfortunately  miw  j 
be  read  to  you.  If  I  were  phyi^ 
cally  able  to  be  present  to^  ] 
would  have  still  been  unwilli$i 
to  make  an  announcement  n 
sorrowful  as  this  one. 

"Believing  that  directness  aw 
brevity  are  in  order,  let  me  set 
as  simply  and  as  mercifully  st 
I  can  that  the  Waterbury  Dem 
crat  will  be  published  for  thi 
last  time  tomorrow,  Saturday 
Dec.  28,  1946. 

"To  you  this  news  is  no  mori 
shocking  than  it  is  to  me.  I 
have  been  with  the  Democrat  i 
great  many  years;  my  fomilj 
has  always  been  connected  vritli 
it,  therefore,  do  not  conride 
me  callous  or  unfeeling  when  I 
make  this  statement  tcithow 
frills  or  furbishings.  .  .  . 

Newspaper  Must  Pay 

"It  is  a  hard  thing  to  «!!  i 
newspaper  when  you  know  the 
such  transaction  means  the  end 
of  your  career  in  the  newspaper 
world.  But  what  else  is  therr 
to  do  when  the  future  hold) 
nothing  for  the  Democrat  in  tiu 
way  of  material  success.  A 
newspaper  may  be  very  mnch 
an  instrument  for  good  in  the 
community;  it  may  be  obo«« 
sordid  commercialism,  but  never¬ 
theless  it  must  be  a  poyinj 
proposition  if  it  wishes  to  « 
gage  tn  as  competitive  a  fieU 
as  the  Democrat  has  been  forced 
into  here  in  Waterbury  for  tte 
last  two  decades. 

"I  could  not  see  the  Democni 
go  into  bankruptcy;  introdw 
tion  of  new  capital  is  no  longer 
possible  on  terms  of  fairness  to 
owners  and  employes.  We  wen 
faced  but  with  one  step  and  the 
has  been  taken.  The  Waterbnrj 
American  -  Republican,  Inc.,  hu 
bought  all  of  the  assets  of  tte 
corporation,  including  goodicil 
and  name.  It  was  a  part  of  ^ 
agreement  that  publicatm 
would  cease  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  No  time  is  opportuw 
for  such  a  thing  to  happen,  thv 
we  are  simply  going  to  the  tni 
of  a  week,  then  ceasing  to  exist. 

"Just  like  that!  Yes,  it’s  cniel 
and  it's  harsh  and  maybe  y« 
call  it  unthinking!  But  «h*t 
would  you  have  the  manage 
ment  do?  ... 

“To  all  the  employes  of  tlw 
paper  I  wish  to  send  a  sin^ 
little  ‘Thank  You.’  It’s  o  snort 
phrase,  but  it  is  meant  to  con¬ 
vey  everything  that  has 
included  in  my  forty  years 
the  Democrat.  ... 

"I  shall  hope  to  see  each  om 
everyone  soon  so  that  I  tusy 
individually  thank  you  for  ^ 
that  you  have  done  for  ^ 
Democrat  and  to  apologize  F 
the  manner  in  which  iw 
(Continued  on  page  o?) 
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Chicago  Tribune  Takes 
Linage  Lead  for  ’46 


•BE  Chicago  Tribune,  with 
32851.982  lines  of  advertising, 
Ailv  and  Sunday  combined,  was 
Srieader  of  the  field  in  1946, 
^niing  to  a  report  Just  re- 
by  Media  Records. 

The  figure  represents  almost 
,50%  increase  over  1945,  when 
the  Tribune  finished  in  second 

See  with  22,437,696  lines.  Lead- 
tbe  pack  at  that  time  was 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  with 
«457,091  lines.  In  1946,  the 
jeumal  amassed  25,247,622  lines, 
rtich  places  it  in  six  position. 
Washington  Star  Heads  P,M,s 
In  the  evening  field,  top  news- 
oiner  was  the  Washington  Star 
5dth  a  total  of  19,254,744  lines. 
Addition  of  Sunday  figures 
places  the  Star  fifth  in  the 
teven-day  listing. 

Following  are  the  top  papers 
IS  listed  by  Media  Records 
from  its  measurements  of  91 
morning,  150  evening  and  117 
Su^y  newspapers. 
total  linage  (SEVEN-DAY) 
Lines 

1  Chicago  Tribune— M&S. .  32,851,982 
I  New  York  Times— M&S.  28,501,491 

3.  Baltimore  Sun.. — E&S..  27,807,994 

4  Detroit  News — E&S .  27,181,029 

i  Washington  Star — ^S..  26,240,431 
a  Milwaukee  Journal — E&S  25,247,622 
7.  Miami  Herald — M&S....  24,861,356 
I  Dallas  Times- Herald — fcl&S  24,708,771 
9.  Philadelphia  Inquirer — 

M&S*  .  24,031,380 

to.  New  York  News — M&S**  23,769,093 
TOTAL  DAILY  (A.M.  PAPERS) 

I  Chicago  Tribune  .  19,929,089 

2,  Miami  Herald  .  17,879,316 

3,  New  York  Times .  16,285,191 

4,  Washington  Post .  15,488,933 

3.  Philadelphia  Inquirer**..  15,415,146 

6,  New  York  News** .  15,175,997 

7.  New  Orleans  Times- 

Picayune  .  15,127,638 

L  Dallas  News  .  13,607,701 

9.  Washington  Times-Herald  13,393,999 

10.  Indianapolis  Star  .  13,349,648 

TOTAL  DAILY  (P.M.  PAPERS) 

1.  Washington  Star  .  19,254,744 

2.  Baltimore  Sun  .  18,540,528 

3.  Dallas  Times-Herald _  18,411,824 

4.  Detroit  News  .  18,237,613 

5.  Milwaukee  Journal  .  17,529,261 

Toronto  Star  .  17,413,865 

(.Newark  News .  17,249,195 

7.  Hiiladelphia  Bulletin ....  16,623,641 

t.  Buffalo  News  .  16,454,535 

9,  Dayton  News  .  16,415,971 

10.  Boston  Traveler  .  16,384,904 

TOTAL  (SUNDAY  PAPERS) 

1.  Chicago  Tribune  .  12,922,893 

i  N'ew  York  Times .  12,216,300 

3.N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune..  10,095,389 

4.  Baltimore  Sun  .  9,267,466 

5.  Detroit  News  .  8,943,416 

(.Philadelphia  Inquirer*...  8,616,234 

1.  New  York  News** .  8,593,096 

I.  Cincinnati  Enquirer  ....  8,450,986 

0.  Boston  Herald  .  8,411,339 

M.  aereland  Plain  Dealer***  8,352,609 
The  three  leaders  in  each  field 
Mcording  to  classification  break¬ 
down  are  as  follows: 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  (P.M.) 

Lines 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  6,386,915 

Baltimore  Sun  .  5,277,078 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  5,171,803 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  (SUNDAY) 

New  York  Times .  3,581,508 

New  York  Herald  Tribune..  3,370,793 

Boston  Herald  .  2,870,249 

GENERAL  (A.M.) 

New  York  Times .  3,258,550 

Boston  Herald  .  2,967,690 

New  York  Herald  Tribune..  2,948,053 


GENERAL  (P.M.) 


Chicago  Daily  News .  3,226,481 

Boston  Traveler  .  3,018,693 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  .  2,964,700 

GENERAL  (SUNDAY) 

New  York  Times .  3,710,591 

New  York  Herald  Tribune..  3,008,820 

Chicago  Tribune  .  2,437,418 

AUTO.MOTIVE  (A.M.) 

New  York  News** .  519,835 

Miami  Herald  .  407,559 

Richmond  Times  Dispatch...  375,658 
AUTOMOTIVE  (P.M.) 

Hartford  Times  .  593,542 

Buffalo  News  .  588,443 

Richmond  News  Leader .  499,802 

AUTOMOTIVE  (SUND.AY) 

Hartford  Courant  .  388,176 

Providence  Journal  .  307,159 

Dallas  News  .  282,950 

FINANCIAL  (A.M.) 

New  York  Times .  1,089,285 

Toronto  Globe  &  Mail .  875,116 

New  York  Herald  Tribune..  677,193 
FINANCIAL  (P.M.) 

New  York  Sun .  452,066 

Montreal  Star  .  439,262 

Hempstead  Town  (N.  Y.) 

Nassau  Review  &  Star _ _  402,935 

FINANCIAL  (SUNDAY) 

Newark  (N'.  J.)  Call .  184,856 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal..  160.152 

New  York  Times .  155,083 

TOTAL  DISPLAY  (A.M.) 

New  York  News** .  15,140.782 

Washington  Post  .  12,918.240 

Chicago  Tribune  .  12,668,434 

TOTAL  DISPLAY  (P.M.) 

Washington  Star  .  14,813,076 

Baltimore  Sun  .  14,674,764 

Boston  Traveler  .  14,454,780 

TOTAL  DISPLAY  (SUNDAY) 

Chicago  Tribune  .  9,979,825 

New  York  Times .  9,591,205 

New  York  "News** .  8,582,015 

CLASSIFIED  (A.M.) 

Miami  Herald  .  7,588,815 

Chicago  Tribune  .  7,236,796 

Indianapolis  Star  .  5,161,601 


CLASSIFIED  (P.M.) 


Toronto  Star  .  6,516,786 

Toronto  Telegram  .  6,456,784 

Detroit  News  .  5,308,335 

CLASSIFIED  (SUNDAY) 

Detroit  News  .  3,485,206 

Chicago  Tribune  .  2,942,646 

Phil.adelphia  Inquirer* .  2,796,936 


**New  York  N'ews  linage  includes 
2,318.135  lines  of  split-run  advertising. 

*  Philadelphia  Inquirer  linage  does  not 
include  advertising  May  18,  1946,  be¬ 
cause  of  strike. 

***CIeveIand  Plain  Dealer  linage  docs 
not  include  advertising  Jan.  6  to  Feb.  5, 
1946,  inclusive,  because  of  strike. 


RETAIL  (A.M.) 


Jew  York  News** .  12,120,424 

Wiihington  Post  .  9,924,186 

Chiago  Tribune  .  9,150,980 

RETAIL  (P.M.) 

Jubington  Star  .  11,885,645 

Mwiokee  Journal  .  11,458,417 

Mm  Times  Herald  .  11,351,190 

RETAIL  (SUNDAY) 

SMgo  Tribune  .  7,297,987 

»<».  York  N'ews** .  6,792,543 

Mhmore  Sun  .  5,923,379 

department  store  (A.M.) 

Jw  York  News** .  4,814,940 

yttMo  Tribune  .  4,169,640 

"Utairon  Post  .  3,779,119 


Col.  Welker  Cleared 
Of  Misconduct  Charge 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Col.  Bion  C. 
(“Mike”)  Welker,  editor  of  the 
Harrisburg  Telegraph,  on  mili¬ 
tary  leave,  and  former  military 
governor  of  Bremen,  accused  of 
misconduct  in  office,  has  been 
exonerated  because  "the  charges 
could  not  be  sustained,”  Army 
officials  report. 

Welker  is  enroute  to  the  U.S. 
on  a  hospital  ship  and  will  enter 
an  Army  hospital  for  treatment. 


l*ITOR  A  PUILISHIX  far  FabnMry  t.  IM7 


PRESENTED  BY  THE  BUREAU 

Alfred  B.  Stanford  (left  above),  national  director  oi  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  Bureau's  new  presentation  "Public  Opinion  Is  Local," 
with  Herbert  W.  Moloney  (right),  of  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
during  preview  in  New  York,  Jan.  30  (E  &  P,  Feb.  1.  p.  8),  In  the 
center  is  L.  Alven  Bennett  who  delivered  the  presentation.  Below 
are  left  to  right:  Frank  H.  Meeker  of  Osborn,  Scolaro  &  Meeker, 
president  of  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives:  William  G.  Bell,  the  Bureau's  research  director;  and  Don 
Patterson,  national  advertising  director  of  the  Scripps-Howord 
Newspapers. 
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parting.  And  I  would  always 
like  to  remember  that  right  up 
to  Dec.  28,  1946,  the  Democrat 
made  the  dead-line  and  brought 
the  news  of  the  day  to  its  read¬ 
ing  public. 

"With  this  last  thought,  I  close 
a  message  that  I  had  hoped  I 
would  never  have  to  deliver  or 
write.  Sincerely,  E.  Vincent 
Maloney,  Publisher,  Waterbury 
Democrat.” 

A  brief  pause.  “I  have  also 
been  asked  to  announce  that 
every  employe  will  receive  a 
week’s  severance  pay  before 
Jan.  15.  The  Republican-Amer- 
ican  has  sent  word  it  will  ab¬ 
sorb  as  many  Democrat  em¬ 
ployes  as  their  expanded  pro¬ 
gram  of  production  permits.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
number  at  this  time.  They  have 
an  immediate  need  of  six  or 
eight  from  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment.” 

Then  Max  Ryder  stepped  out 
of  his  role  of  general  manager. 

Back  to  my  desk  I  went  to 
pound  out  more  copy  for  the 
Saturday  page  for  several  hours. 
Everyone  had  gone,  and  it  was 
time  for  a  mouse  to  appear, 
scramble  over  my  feet,  sit  on  his 
haunches,  and  look  me  square 
in  the  eye. 

Max  Ryder  came  in  quietly, 
sat  at  a  typewriter,  and  wrote 
for  about  10  minutes.  He 
stopped  suddenly.  “My  only 


wish,”  he  said  as  if  unto  him¬ 
self,  “Ls  that  I  had  come  a  year 
and  a  half  sooner.  I  would  have 
saved  it.”  He  typed  a  few  more 
paragraphs  without  further  com 
ment  and  was  gone. 

On  the  scrap  pile  lay  his  de¬ 
tailed  plans  and  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  leading  to  success  and 
prosperity.  With  courage,  faith, 
patience,  and  perseverance,  he 
had  injected  new  life  into  the 
run-down  paper,  and  renewed 
the  fighting  spirit  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  its  staff. 

On  that  last  morning  of  the 
paper’s  existence,  the  .same  men 
and  women  were  at  their  posts 
of  duty,  each  doing  his  job  with 
infinite  care.  If  the  Democrat 
was  going  down,  it  was  with 
colors  flying. 


Gainesville  Times, 
New  Georgia  Daily 

The  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Daily 
Times,  published  five  afternoons 
a  week  and  Sunday,  made  its 
first  appearance  Jan.  26  with 
Ray  Hull,  former  editor  of  the 
Kannapolis  ( N.  C. )  Independent. 
as  editor. 

The  publisher  1b  Charles 
Smithgall,  Atlanta  and  Gaines¬ 
ville  radio  executive.  Virginia 
Woodall,  formerly  of  the  Athens 
(Ga.)  Banner-Herald,  is  city  ed¬ 
itor,  with  George  W.  Parker, 
former  Clifton  Forge,  Va.  pub¬ 
lisher.  advertising  manager. 
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Earl  McCollum  Dies; 
Spent  Life  on  K.  C.  Star 


KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.— Earl  Mc¬ 
Collum,  57,  who  rose  from  of¬ 
fice  boy  to  president  and  general 
manager  of  the 
Kansas  City 
Star  Co.,  died 
Feb.  4  of  heart 
disease,  an  ail- 
ment  from 
which  he  had 
suffered  13 
years. 

He  had  been 
head  of  the 
company  since 
1942  after  pro-  | 
grossing  from 

copy  boy  in  his  McCollum 
early  teens  up 
through  the  various  business  de¬ 
partments.  He  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  when  the  newspa¬ 
per  came  under  staff  ownership 
in  the  summer  of  1926.  He  was 
the  fourth  president  of  the  Star 
since  staff  ownership  was  insti¬ 
tuted. 

Earl  McCollum  first  came  to 
the  Star  as  a  vacation-period  of¬ 
fice  boy  and  for  a  while  he  “shot 
copy”  from  the  telegraph  and 
city  desks.  He  was  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  duty  as  “personal  of¬ 
fice  boy”  for  William  Rockhill 
Nelson,  who  founded  the  Star  in 
September,  1880.  It  had  been 
another  Star  office  boy,  Hugh 
Dasbach,  now  general  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  who  told  of  the 
vacation  job  at  the  Star.  Later, 
Dasbach  tipped  the  vacancy  in 
the  circulation  department. 

'Chief  Clerk*  in  Early  Days 

An  early  title  given  McCol¬ 
lum  was  that  of  chief  clerk. 
Later  he  became  head  book¬ 
keeper. 

Shortly  before  the  first  World 
War  he  was  made  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  and  he  be¬ 
came  closely  associated  with 
every  department,  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  offices 
through  the  mechanical  and  edi¬ 
torial  divisions.  Since  the  fall  of 
1942  he  had  maintained  his  desk 
at  a  key  point  on  the  editorial 
floor  of  the  paper  and  his  in¬ 
tense  application  to  his  duties 
continued  until  the  last,  through 
difficulties  that  confronted  the 
newspaper  in  recent  days. 

While  on  a  motor  car  trip  In 
the  Minot,  N.  D.,  area  last  fall 
an  unusual  mishap  brought  on  a 
severe  heart  seizure.  Broken 
highway  pavement  caused  an 
exhaust  pipe  to  become  bent  so 
that  fumes  fed  through  the  Mc¬ 
Collum  car.  He  was  flown  home 
where  he  recovered.  He  had 
been  confined  to  his  home  about 
a  week  before  his  death. 

Iowa  Boy 

McCollum  was  born  in  Mt. 
Pleasant,  In  Henry  County, 
Iowa. 

Throughout  his  career  with 
the  Star,  he  was  a  believer  in  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  aboveboard  deal¬ 
ings.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
worker  and  had  a  master  mind 
for  figures.  He  was  said  to  think 
best  with  a  short  pencil  in  his 
fingers.  Figures  with  McCollum 


were  meaningful.  Out  of  his  tal¬ 
ent  with  figures  was  built  the 
Star’s  system  of  tabulating  elec¬ 
tion  returns,  reinforced  by  bat¬ 
teries  of  adding  machines  and 
methods  of  calculations  and 
counterchecks. 

His  personal  acquaintance  and 
knowledge  of  the  immediate 
area  around  Greater  Kansas 
City  was  widened  through  mo¬ 
tor  car  trips.  He  always  insisted 
that  casual  conversation  with 
strangers  in  small  Missouri  and 
Kansas  towns  was  an  effective 
method  not  only  of  gauging 
trends  of  sentiment  but  of  un¬ 
derstanding  the  territory  the 
Star  serves. 

He  had  deep  personal  concern 
over  the  cause  of  efficient  and 
clean  city  government  but  the 
civic  fields  that  drew  his  per¬ 
sonal  energy  and  talents  were 
roads  and  the  industrial  growth 
of  Greater  Kansas  City. 

Only  Grade  School  Education 

McCollum  always  felt  that 
hard  work  was  the  key  to  suc¬ 
cess  and  although  his  formal  ed¬ 
ucation  ended  with  grammar 
school  his  own  career  did  not  in 
any  sense  leave  him  unsympa¬ 
thetic  with  college  education.  He 
served  as  a  trustee  on  the  board 
of  the  University  of  Kansas  City. 

He  was  a  Mason. 

Hundreds  of  messages  of  re¬ 
gret  and  sympathy  from 
throughout  the  country  were  re¬ 
ceived.  President  Truman  sent 
this  message  to  Mrs.  Earl  Mc¬ 
Collum: 

“I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  loss  in  the  death  of  my 
friend  Earl  McCollum.  One  of 
the  pleasant  memories  of  my 
Jackson  County  days  is  my  as¬ 
sociation  with  Earl  in  road  de¬ 
velopment  work  and  his  efficient 
and  fruitful  labors  in  that  cause. 
For  this  and  other  community 
services  Kansas  City  is  in  his 
debt.  As  the  heavy  burden  of 
his  pas.sing  is  laid  upon  you,  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to 
you  and  your  family.” 

Besides  his  widow.  Mrs.  Chris¬ 
tine  E.  McCollum,  to  whom  he 
was  married  Jan.  22.  1921,  he  is 
survived  by  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Mary  Geneva  Willeford  McCol¬ 
lum,  and  two  daughters,  Betty 
Jean,  12,  and  Mary  Lucille,  10. 


H.  E.  Phelps,  Ad 
Executive,  Dies 

Harry  E.  Phelps,  70,  pioneer 
Chicago  advertising  executive, 
died  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Feb.  1. 
He  was  formerly  vicepresident 
of  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby, 
Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency, 
and  handled  the  Kraft  Cheese 
Company  account. 

Previously  he  was  the  first 
advertising  manager  for  Kraft’s 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  ad¬ 
vertise  food  on  a  large  scale.  A 
native  of  Michigan,  he  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  law  school  in  1903, 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Winifred,  of  Carson  City,  Mich. 


GUY  U.  HARDY,  74,  editor  and 

publisher  of  the  Canon  City 
(Colo.)  Daily  Record  and  for  14 
years  a  member  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Renresentatives, 
Jan.  26  in  Canon  City. 

G.  E.  Wmcox,  74.  publisher 
of  the  Sherman  (Tex.)  Daily 
Democrat  from  1925  to  1945,  Feb. 
3  in  Sherman  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness. 

Maj.  Frank  L.  Nelson,  73, 
widelv-known  newsoaner  editor 
in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Feb.  4  in  Miami  Fla., 
Hofsoital.  He  was  a  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean.  Sundav  editor  and 
pictorial  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun.  and  editor  of  the  Mid 
Week  Pictorial  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Allen  John  oe  Castro.  54. 
vicenresident  of  the  Josenh  Katz 
Company.  New  York  advertising 
agency.  Feb.  3  in  South  Nor¬ 
walk.  Conn. 

Earle  Rosman  Crowe,  65, 
former  business  executive  with 
Hearst  publications  and  vice- 
president  for  several  years  of 
Time  magazine.  Jan  27  at  his 
home  in  Winter  Park.  Fla.  He 
founded  the  E.  R  Crowe  &  Co., 
magazine  representatives. 

Emery  Clyde  Pottorff,  65, 
former  advertising  manager  for 
the  Ycmvhis  iTenn.l  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal.  Jan.  15  at  Memphis. 

L.  J.  Scant  ON.  48.  widely- 
known  San  Franci.sco  news¬ 
paperman  and  publicist.  Jan.  25 
in  San  Francisco.  He  had 
worked  for  the  old  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  CaV  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  He  was  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  at 
the  time  of  death. 

Ferd  Fishfr.  former  news- 
panerman  in  New  York.  Chicago 
and  Detroit,  Jan.  25  at  the  Bar¬ 
ium  Hotel.  Detroit.  He  had 
worked  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Chicago  Herald  Examiner 
and  was  promotion  manager  for 
the  old  Detroit  Daily  and  the 
Detroit  Mirror. 

Harold  L.  Van  Deusen,  62. 
for  36  years  a  reporter  for  the 
Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Free¬ 
man,  Jan.  31  in  a  Kingston  Hos¬ 
pital. 

George  Shaw,  52,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Hartford  Times,  re¬ 
cently  in  Hartford  after  a  short 
illness. 

Ernest  R.  Dechant,  56,  a 
newspaperman  in  Bristol,  Conn., 
for  25  years,  Feb.  5  in  a  Bristol 
hospital.  He  started  his  career 
on  the  Mount  Carmel  (Pa.) 
Daily  News. 

Emory  A.  Mallowan,  44,  rac¬ 
ing  expert  for  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  and  member  of  lead¬ 
ing  turf  associations,  Feb.  2,  in 
Oyerbrook,  Pa.,  after  a  heart 
attack. 

Harry  A.  N.  Moore,  56,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  supervisor,  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C. )  News-Herald,  re¬ 
cently  In  Vancouver. 

Gene  Carter  Garrett,  30,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Shawnee  (Kan.)  Mission 
Adverser,  and  former  circula- 
manager,  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger, 
Jan.  16. 


Hoe  Dividend 
Plan  Approved 
By  'A'  Group 

Holders  of  Class  A  stock  oi 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  at  a  special 
meeting  last  week  approved  t 
plan  of  recapitalization.  Undej 
the  plan  it  is  proposed  to  resumi 
dividend  payments  on  the  A 
stock  and  provide  a  means  of 
liquidating  the  $83  a  share  ar 
rears  on  the  issue. 

The  plan  includes  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  Pittsburgh  Litho¬ 
graph  Press  Corp.,  a  wholh 
owned  subsidiary,  into  R.  Roe 
&  Co.  It  provides  that  each 
share  of  Class  A  stock  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  new  share  of  Class 
A  stock  and  four  shares  of  a 
new  Class  B  stock.  The  B  will 
have  an  initial  redemption  prict 
and  liquidation  value  of  | 
share. 

A  cash  dividend  of  $3  a  share 
of  present  A  stock  is  designed  to 
reduce  accumulated  dividends  to 
$80  a  share.  The  B  stock  pro¬ 
vides  a  means  of  liquidate 
these  arrears,  the  company  a- 
plained. 

For  the  first  time  since  R 
Hoe  &  Co.  became  a  publicly- 
owned  enterprise  in  1924,  the 
company  is  entirely  free  of  lonj- 
term  debt,  Joseph  L.  Auer,  Hoe’s 
president,  stat^  in  his  annul 
report.  During  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  Sept.  30,  19^,  a 
$750,000  bank  loan  was  paid  off. 
and  a  revolving  bank  credit  of 
$1,250,000  terminated. 

Sale^  for  1946  amounted  to 
$6,221,259  which  resulted  in  a 
net  profit  after  all  charges  and 
taxes  of  $447,284,  inclusively 
from  operations. 

The  firm  had  a  net  profit  of 
$384,585  for  the  three  months 
ended  Dec.  31,  1946,  which 

would  compare  with  a  profit  of 
$447,284  for  its  last  full  fiscal 
year,  but  Mr.  Auer  said  "these 
results  should  not  be  accepted 
as  a  criterion  of  what  can  be 
expected  from  the  current 
quarter.” 

■ 

Joins  New  Finn 

Celia  Agress,  formerly  assod- 
ated  with  Music  Corp.  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  has  joined  the  newly 
formed  American  Public  Rela 
tions  Associates,  Inc.,  Times 
■Tower  Building,  New  York  18, 
N.  Y.,  as  executive  director. 

Stewait-WaTnei 
Offers  Gas  Heater 

Chicago  —  Newspaper  ads  ire 
being  used  to  introduce  the  new 
Stewart-Warner  South  Wind  gu 
heating  unit,  with  first  copy 
appearing  in  Louisville  papers 
last  week.  Three  750-llne  tas 
were  run  there  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  “midget  fur 
nace,”  which  has  grown  out  d 
the  corporation’s  wartime  «■ 
velopment  of  aircraft  heatml 
equipment.  , 

The  advertising  department « 
the  Stewari-Warner  heater  *• 
vision  at  Indianapolis  is 
the  introductory  ads  as  a 
of  markets  are  being  opened 
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poily  Entertains 
Fann  Auctioneers 

Janesville,  Wis.  —  Farm  auc¬ 
tioneers  were  guests  of  the 
Janesville  Gazette  and  its  radio 
itation  WCLO  here  recently  at 
a  banquet.  George  Gressman, 
advertising  director  w’as  toast¬ 
master. 

Sidney  H.  Bliss,  co-publisher 
of  the  Gazette  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  radio  station,  pre- 
jented  slides  to  show  how  the 
newspaper  and  WCLO  are  ex¬ 
panding  their  services  to  aid  in 
farm  sales. 

This  annual  event  was  started 
in  1928. 

■ 

Press  Policy  Clarified 
On  Balkan  Commission 

Local  press  laws,  rather  than 
United  Nations  rulings,  will  be 
the  only  restrictions  imposed  on 
geaeral  news  coverage  of  coim- 
tries  visited  by  UN’s  Balkan 
Commission,  George  Barnes,  UN 
jiKss  chief,  said  this  week.  At 
the  same  time  he  promised  there 
would  be  no  censorship,  local  or 
otherwise,  on  dispatches  con- 
toed  to  the  Commission  itself. 

Barnes  clarified  UN  policy 
after  Mark  Ethridge,  publisher 
if  the  Louisville  ( Ky. )  Courier- 
Journal  and  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  protested  a  UN 
repilation  that  accredited  writ- 
en  respect  local  press  laws  on 
itories  not  relating  to  the  in¬ 
vestigating  group. 


Din  to  tho  holiday,  forms  will 
doN  TUESDAY  NOON  for  the 
Ftbnisry  1 5th  issue. 


s 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — (.50  per  line 
t  Inns — .fO  per  liae  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
Ail  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  time— $1.00  per  line 
]  tines — .90  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times— ,80  per  line  per  insertion 
3  lines  minimum 
Oeiat  approrlmately  tve.  ■  letter 
words,  one  Use 

FORMS  CLOSE  TUESDAY  NOON 

Wi  forward  all  mail  received  in  an- 
Mr  to  bos  numbers.  Mail  to  be 
uR*d  for  at  this  office  will  be  held 
10  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
phwa  address  them  es  follows:  Bos 
Nsmbar,  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER,  1475 
fcoadway.  New  York  IS,  N.  Y. 

_ Lofal  Netiees 

trosCANT  to  thr  OharS^  and  By- 
iNJA  the  annoal  meeting  of  the  Stock- 
ly***  of  The  Editor  A  Publisher 
will  be  held  hi  the  oflees 
Jlsr  Company,  Snite  I  TOO.  Times 
^r,  Time*  Square,  New  Vork  18, 
r.*-  *t  11:00  A.  M.  on  Wednesday, 
18.  1847  tor  tke  transaction 
■*0  bniineaa  as  may  legally  eome 
**wa  the  meeting. 

,  ROBERT  O.  BROWN 
'■Ury  27,  1*47  Neeratary 


_  Newspaper  Brokers 


CAP.4BLE  HANDLING,  buying,  aell* 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any* 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52,  Ml. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERAGE 
and  FINANCING 

He.ving  completed  my  War  Depart¬ 
ment  duties  I  have  resumed  my  pre¬ 
war  work  as 
Cnsultant  and  Negotiator  in 
Newspaper  Sales  and  Financing 

Inquiries  Solicited 

WM.  L  ROSS 

Temporary  Addresa:  3728  Pine  Grove 
Avenue,  Obicago,  Illinois 


Vk  it  Personal  aervice  backed  with  80 
years  experience  in  the  West.  Arthur 
W.  Stypea,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran* 
ciico  5,  Calif. 


Pnblicatiou— Wa«tod 


BT  INDIVIDUAL — Daily  newspaper 
city  10,000  to  16,000  with  good  trade 
temtery,  plant,  etc.  Send  eopiee, 
prlee,  and  eemplete  details  flrit  letter. 
Bos  *410.  Editor  *  Publisher. 


HAVE  CASH  RESOURCES  and 
newspaper  experienee  to  bay  and 
operate  email  daily  in  middle  west 
or  Bonthem  sections.  Rofsrsneea. 
Box  6434,  Editor  A  ^blishsr. 


WILL  PAT  nod  prie#  for  ll!d*wsst 
small  daily.  Box  96,  Nowata.  Okla* 
homa.,  bank  refsreaoo. 


PaUicntiaas  For  Salo 


DEATH  OP  EDITOR  CAUSES  SALE 
of  weekly  newspaper  and  printing 
plant  for  *15,000.  Pajier  63  years  old 
and  fully  equipped.  Located  Hunter, 
New  York.  Tremendous  job  printing 
buiiness.  Write  or  phone  Joseph 
Jacobson,  Hunter  Review,  Hunter, 
New  York,  February  8th.  After  that 
to  19  Upham  Street,  Malden,  Maasa- 
chusetts. 


FOR  BALE — Two  midwest  dailies. 
5,000  elasa,  adjscsat  towns.  *50,000 
required.  Joint  operation  nets  owner 
*25,000. 

PALMER  *  PALMER,  INC. 

11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Ohieofo. 


FOR  SALE — Three  snbarban  weekliea, 
one  od  best  markets  in  Middle  West. 
Grosses  *110,000  with  eonunereial 
printing.  Excellent  plant.  Small 
down  payment  will  handle. 

Palmer  A  Palmer,  Inc.,  11  Sontb 
LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 


IP  YOU  KNOW  EDITING  and  pub* 
liahing  and  want  to  live  in  Florida  the 
year  round  here  is  a  real  opportunity 
for  yon  to  purchase  only  publication 
In  8eld  with  earning  capacity  of  eix 
thousand  dollars  or  more.  Reason 
for  selling  is  that  it  does  not  fit  Into 
present  operations.  Price  Rfteen 
thousand  dollars.  Wire  Box  Number 
6442,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mountain  state  daily,  cash  down  *25M. 

Western  state  daily,  «aah  down  *50M. 

Western  State  daily,  cash  down  *200M. 

Los  Angeles  Co.  weekly,  nst  *18M, 
the  down  payment  *22.000. 

Los  Angeles  Co.  weekly,  cash  down 
*25M. 

Oregon  weekly,  Weet  Coast,  *11,000 
cash  down,  ^oea  *20M. 

W.  H.  Glover,  Ventwrs,  OoUf. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


Making  *100,000 
protit  can  be 


purchased  with 
down  payment 


A  FUtLlSNII  tar  FehTNOrT  t.  1t«7 


Ten  years  to 
pay  balance. 

Eastern  state. 

Exclusive  field 

Box  6496,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAY’S  BULLETIN 

BECAUSE  OF  PROLONGED  ILLNESS 
OF  publisher,  mid*westeru  weekly 
with  over  8,000  paid  subscribers, 
modern  plant  including  own  brick 
neswpaper  building,  priced  at  *110,- 
000,  will  aell  for  *70,000  if  sale  is 
effected  within  30  days.  Oroas  bull* 
ness  last  year  over  *80,000;  for  Janu¬ 
ary,  1947,  was  *11,000.  Two  linos, 

2  cylinder^  4  jobbers,  1  Miller,  2 
Kluges,  33''  power  cutter,  *3,000  in 
paper  stock.  Net  la  22%  of  gross. 
PRICED  AT  *75,000,  evening  end 
Sunday  paper  in  Southern  county-aset 
town  of  10,000.  Making  money — a 
lot  of  money. 

MOUNTAIN  DAILY,  near  Salt  Lake. 

Sresaing  *65,000,  net  *14,000.  No  Job 
epartment.  Gross  for  1947  estlmatad 
at  *80,000.  Circnlation  2,500.  Un* 
oppoied  in  town  of  5,000.  Area  pop¬ 
ulation  30,000.  Price  *85,000,  terms 
half  down. 

EAST  OP  CINCINNATI,  highly  profit¬ 
able  afternoon  paper,  unopposed  in 
town  of  12,000.  Ocossing  *100,000, 
net  *34,000  and  priced  for  quick  tale 
at  *200,000.  Steady  record  of  high 
profits. 

GROSSING  *180,000,  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  city  of  60,000  with  more  than 
26,000  paid  snbscribers,  printing  44 
to  86  pages  weekly  on  huge  Hoe  press, 

4  linos,  Ludlow,  Elrod,  no  job  depart¬ 
ment,  net  income  *40,000.  Owner  re¬ 
tiring  after  long  incceatful  career. 
Price  *235,000  inclnding  *25,000  in 
quick  aesetc,  caeh  in  bank,  aeoonata 
receivable,  etc. 

INDIANA  WEEKLY  In  town  and  sur¬ 
rounding  community  of  35,000,  over 
400  bnsiness  honses,  grossing  *18,000 
with  short  help  and  *4,620  net,  Cir- 
cutating  2,200  copies,  1.000  paid  in 
advance;  potential  circulation,  5,000. 
Priced  at  *14,000;  terms  considered. 
TVA  COUNTRY  WEEKLY  in  town 
of  16,000  and  anrrounding  commnnity 
of  20,000.  Grossing  *18,000  with  four 
employes.  Competition  afternoon 
daily.  Priced  at  *18,000. 

ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  commercial 
printing  plants  in  Florida,  with  weekly 
newspaper,  grossing  better  than  *60,- 
000.  Housed  in  fine  modem  brick 
newspaper  bnildtng  of  its  own.  Priced 
without  bsildisg  at  *88,000;  or  build¬ 
ing  and  modern  home  inclnded  at  *58,- 
500.  Owner  desperately  ill. 
SOUTTIERN  MINNESOTA  WEEKLY 
in  fine  town  of  2,500,  grossing  better 
than  *25.000  and  net  *12,250.  Circu¬ 
lating  1.700  copies  at  *2.50.  Priced 
at  *45,000,  inclnding  solid  brick  news¬ 
paper  building  with  room  for  apart¬ 
ments  upstairs. 

IOWA  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY 
town  at  8,000,  circulation  8,000,  gross 
business  *25,000,  net  better  than 
$10,000.  Two-msehlne  modem  plant. 
Price  *81.500. 

CHANCE  FOR  DAILY  In  dty  of  12,- 
000,  where  nnoppoied  weekly  has 
4,000  paid  aubseribers.  Average  graaa 
over  ten  years  *68,000;  average  net 
$lS,eiL  Priced  at  $75,000,  half 
cash. 

MAY  BROTHERS 

Since  1824.  Binghamton,  N.  T. 

MocftxHcsI— EqnpMot  For  Sito 

ALTERNATING  CURRENT  PRESS 
Motor  Drive  50  h.p.  Waatingheuae 
Motor,  S20/8/00,  *00  r.p.m.  With 

Oontrollar  and  Oridi.  Jehu  OrMBtha 
Co.  Ine.,  IT  K.  4*  St.,  Row  York  It.  . 


FOR  SALE 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

32-PAGF.  HOE  QUAD 
Compl.  Stereo-2 1J4 -in.  cut-off  A.  0. 

AVAILABLE  SHORTLY 

32-PAGE  DUPLEX 
Metropolitan  Press  -  Semi  -  cylindrical 
Compl.  stereo — A.C.  equipment. 
32-PAGE  SCOTT 

Single.  Width — 4  Deck-color  press, 
22% -in.  cut-off  Stereo  D.C. 

40-PAGE  HOE 

Compl.  Stereo — 22% -in.  cut-off — D.C. 
GOSS  SEXTUPLE 

3  decks.  22% -in.  cut  off — A.O.  equip. 
GOSS  SEXTUPLE 

3  Units,  22% -in.  cut-off — A.C.  equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 16  page  Junior  Straight- 
line  Goee  Press,  excellent  eaadition, 
stereotype  equipment,  available  now. 
Price  *8.000.  Evening  Standard, 
Uniontown,  Pa.  _ 


GOSS  SEXTUPLE  High  Speed  double 
width,  8-deck,  4-p)ate  wide  Preae  No. 
939.  Quick  plate  lockup,  pair  of 
High  Speed  folderi,  cut-off  23  9/16 
inehea,  15-iiich  cylinder  diameter. 
Cline  Weetinghouae  75  hp  single  me- 
tor  drive  220-volt  three-phase.  Motor 
roll  hoist.  Gaa-fired  matal  pot.  Part- 
low  control,  two  double  cooled  hand- 
casting  boxes,  finishing  machine  and 
chipping  block.  Used  daily  until 
December  28th. 

W.  B.  PAPE 
Republican  and  American 


HOE  DOUBLE  SEXTUFL/B  to  nniw 
with  two  double  folders)  gnperapeed 
newspaper  Web  Perfecting  Preea, 
Serial  No.  2148.  Patented  Ink  pn^t. 
Cut  off  22%".  Magailne  reelr  Two 
Cutler  Hammer  drivee — two  D.  C. — 
100  H.  P.  motora.  Offer  will  be  cm- 
•  •dered  for  one  or  two  preaeea.  Box 
6490.  Editor  »  Publisher. 
vitfekAY  STEREOTYPE  SAW-TRUd- 
MER  with  1  HP  a.  c.  motor;  Ludwig 
electric  metal  pnmp  for  curved  platea 
with  a.  c.  motor;  Donbl® 
tnhir  with  steam  generator.  George  O. 
Heffelman,  408  W.  Ploa,  Loa  Angelaa 
1.5.  California.  _ 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

Standard  Qnality,  82  pound  baae  New- 
print.  15'.  19*,  20*.  24"  Jumbo  RoOa. 
Also  24  X  36  SheeU  in  Carload  Lot# — 
Wire  or  Phone  your  requirement#: 
Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall  Street.  New 

York  City.  Phone  HAnover  2-0165. _ 

the  best  in  new  EQUIPMENT: 
6  and  8-foot  Make-up  Tables;  Hall 
Form  Tablet  and  Dump  Tracks;  Hand 
and  Power  Balere;  Heavy  Doty  Sawa; 
Also  NEW  44"  National  Antomatlc 
Power  Paper  Cnttera,  prompt  delivery. 
Thomai  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd 
St.,  Now  York  18, _ 


SIX-UNIT  GOSS 
TWO  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 
KOHLER  REELS 
EQUIPPED  FOR  COLOR 

Running  Daily  Within 
100  Muee  of  Chicago 
Inspection  by  Appointment. 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

4126  N.  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago  18. 
Steel  TURTLES.  4*  Ball-Bearing  Caat- 
sTi,  24'x28'  Topi,  88"  height,  with  1 
adjustment.  *96.50  each. 

DODSON  PRINTERS  SUPPLY  CO. 
891  W.  Whitehall  St.  B.W.  Atlanta.  Ga. 
WOOD  8  TON  METAL  POT 
with  8  spare  pete 

OSTRANDER  SQUARINO  MACHINE 
WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE 
28  9/16*  Ckstcr  4b  Pump-DC  EqMp. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.  Rochostar  4,  N.  Y. 


MaclMnical — EqaipMBl  For  Sale 

WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY  Dry  Mat  Rol¬ 
ler,  fall  page  site,  with  A.  0.  motor, 
chain  drire.  Fine  Talae.  Box  6526, 
Editor  A  PnblUher. 


Newaparar  ProM  Fagiaaen 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moring 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 


LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Meckanical  Equipment  Wanta4 


DUPLEX  Flatbed  Press 
8  or  12  page  capacity 
Box  6518,  Editor  tc  Publisher 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE  or  Duplex 
Tubnlar  stereo  press,  21%  or  22\ 
cutoff,  220  volt  AC  60  cycle  drive, 
complete  stereo  equipment,  16-  to  24- 
page  rapacity.  Write  full  information 
airmail.  Hilo  Tribune-Herald,  Hilo, 
Hawaii.  Send  carbon  of  letter  to 
F.  J.  Fuller,  1041  W.  48th  St.,  Los 
Angeles  37,  who  has  gone  to  the  main¬ 
land  to  buy  equipment  for  us. 


URGENTLY  REQUIRED 
Router,  semi-cylindrical,  17/16”  plates, 
45  degree  bevel,  22  4i”  cut  off.  Write 
D.  M.  Alloway,  Daily  Times-Gasette, 
Oshawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Wanted — Color  Rotary  press  for  four- 
color  comic  supplements  16-page,  with 
necessary  stereotype  and  motor  equip¬ 
ment.  Give  full  particulars  speed, 
length  of  time  in  use,  location.  It 
must  be  in  good  working  condition. 
Box  6536,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WANTED:  LINOTYPE  MODEL  5  or  6 
state  aerial  number,  price. 

Box  6519,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WANTED:  NEWSPAPER 
PLANT 


Lease  with  option  to  buy  plant  with 
or  without  publication.  Suflcient  to 
print  extra  Sunday  edition,  16-page 
or  beMer  tabloid  within  100  miles  of 
York,  It*t  a  must  by  February 
28rd,  so  please  be  explicit  in  detail. 
Westchester  Sunday  Outlook,  Elma- 
ford.  New  York. 


8EV- 

ENTY  linear  feet  of  conreyor  belt  for 
uee  in  transportinit  printed  newgpa* 
pert  from  the  preti  to  our  mail  room. 
Please  trire  full  details  as  to  cost. 
aTajlabllity,  and  type  of  cooToyor 
^nipment  In  first  letter.  Southwest 
Times  Record.  Port  Smith.  Arkansas. 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT 


Newspaper  and  Mafaiine  Presses 
for  immediate  or  future  remoTal. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Gosa  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13%  inch  printing  diameter 
21 H  inch  cnt-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  fnll  details  and  prices.  Box 
1049,  Editor  ft  PubUsher. 


WANTED 


Newspaper  Presses  of  erery  deserlp 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 


Northern  Machine  Works 


Marshall  ft  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel 
phis  22.  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED— One  16-page  press  unit 
that  will  synchronise  with  three  Goa. 
units  we  now  have,  which  are  Model 
1927.  22 M -inch  cut-off,  .188  cylinder 
rat-out.  These  units  came  from  New 
York  News.  Write  Conway  Craig, 
^rpua  Ohristi  (Mller-Timaa,  Corpus 
Ohrlati,  Toxaa. 


Meckanical  Equipment  Wanted 


INTERTYPE  Three  or  four  magaiine. 
With  or  without  quadder.  With  or 
without  Mohr  Saw.  Box  6467,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


BnsiMss  Opportnnides 


PUBLISHERS  planning  new  buildings 
or  expansion  can  secure  total  low  cost 
Bnancing  insurance  company  funds. 
Full  details  to  responsible  parties 
through  H.  L.  Korda,  Palmer  ft  Palmer, 
Inc.,  11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Features  For  Sale 


DAILY  AVIATION  FEATURE  in 
homey,  conversational,  interesting  style 
by  winner  of  award  for  outstand¬ 
ing  writing  of  aviation  column.  Spe¬ 
cial  rates-arrangements  for  weeklies. 
Samples — sure  I  Box  6420,  Editor  ft 
Pnblisher.  _ 


•GENERALLY  SPEAKING” 
by  Guy  Stevens 


Weekly  Sport  Comment 
and 


•AROUND  HOLLYWOOD” 
by  Jimmy  Sanucci 


Weekly  feature  that  is  DIFFERENT 


For  combination  offer  write 
HOLLYWOOD  NAT'L  SYNDICATE 
P.O.  Box  2453.  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


LIGHT  EDITORIALS — daily,  weekly. 
Charming,  witty,  whimsical  edits  on 
world,  national,  local  news  pegs  will 
delight  readers.  Send  recent  tear- 
sheets  to  start  free  trial.  Box  6515, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MisceDanuous — For  Sale 


SLEEP  INDUCING  DEVICE.  No 
drug.  Stimulates  deep  breathing — Re¬ 
laxing.  ScientiBc.  Send  $2,  Reldaw 
50  West  32  New  York. 


Nusrspapur — SuruicM 


China  coverage  for  less  than  your 
copy  boy's  sMry.  Box  6298,  Editor 
ft  nblisher. 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU 


The  P  ft  P  Want  Ad  Service  comes  to 
you  with  the  unconditional  guarantee 
that  it  makes  you  money — or  it 
doesn’t  coat  you  a  cent. 

Write  for  details  of  our  Proflt-to-You- 
or-No-Pay-Plan. 


PARISH  &  PICKETT 
Dally  News  Tower 
Miami  36,  Florida 


Publishers.  The  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  You  More  Money 


Sckoola 


MANY  JOBS  seek  people  who  know 
Spanish  language  and  Latin-Americsn 
Affairs.  Mexico  City  College,  LA's 
only  English  language  college,  can 
prepare  you.  Spring  quarter  starts 
March  25.  Graduate  school  starts  in 
June.  Gl-approved.  Write  Registrar, 
San  Luis  Potosi  54,  Mexico,  D.  F. 


Help  Wanted  Advertiaiug 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  large  San 
Antonio  Texas  department  store  roust 
be  A1  man  thoroughly  experienced  all 
phases  heavy  volume  department  store 
advertising  and  promotion.  Ontstanding 
compensation  to  right  man.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  full  resume  of  experience  and  state 
salary  expected.  Box  6447,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN — Exper¬ 
ienced  in  copy  writing,  layout  and 
selling  in  small  city;  can  manage  ad¬ 
vertising  department  if  qualified;  good 
salary.  Position  open  February  15 
in  excellent  small  city.  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram,  Columbus,  Nebraska. 


Help  Wanted  Advertisinf 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED 
MANAGER 

Must  be  thoroughly  experienced  in 
Classified  selling  and  promotion.  Pre¬ 
fer  man  30  to  50  years  of  age  with 
pleasing  personality  and  neat  appear¬ 
ance.  Good  paying  position  on  large 
Mid-west  paper  with  excellent  chance 
tor  advancement.  Please  apply  by 
letter,  giving  experience  and  anap 
shot,  if  available.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  number  6486,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  head 
five  man  department  on  afternoon 
daily  in  Philadelphia  area.  Must  be 
energetic  and  promotion  minded.  Good 
salary  with  bonus  or  commission,  and 
excellent  prospects  for  future.  Box 
6532,  Editor  ft  Publisher^ _ 


SPLENDID  POSITION  on  our  6  man 
local  display  staff  for  experienced  man 
with  copy,  layout  and  sales  ability. 
50,000  city,  modem  plant,  six-day 
evening  in  upstate  New  York.  No 
opposition.  Rare  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Give  complete  background,  all 
facts,  family,  salary,  phone  number. 
Box  6431,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


TRAVELING  SALES  MANAGER.  Can 
you  select,  train,  work  with  and  build 
a  capable  sales  force,  selling  well 
known  cartoon  advertising  feature 
services!  Successful  applicant  must 
have  car,  be  free  to  travel  steadily, 
know  advertising  merits  and  pre-prove 
his  ability.  $15,000  to  $30,000  an¬ 
nual  income  potential. 

PUBLISHERS  FEATURE  SERVICE, 
INC. 

TAMPA  GAS  BLDG.  TAMPA.  FLA. 


WANTED— AN  EXPERIENCED  RE¬ 
TAIL  advertising  salesman  who  has 
the  ability  to  make  layouts,  write 
good  copy  and  service  major  accounts. 
Earnings  will  be  commensurate  with 
ability.  An  excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement  in  this  growing  market. 
The  Lorain  Journal.  Lorain,  Ohio. 


Help  Wauted — Circalafira 


"ARE  YOU  THE  MAN  WE'RE 
LOOKING  FOR!” 

A  growing  Middle-West  newspaper  Is 
looking  for  an  experienced  circulation 
or  sales  promotion  man  to  organise 
a  circulation  sales  staff.  The  man  we 
want  must  be  able  to  plan  and  execute 
carrier,  dealer  and  agent  sales  con¬ 
tests,  also,  train  and  supervise  men 
for  a  subscriber  insurance  program. 
This  is  a  permanent  position  with  good 
future  for  a  man  who  can  produce. 
Give  complete  information  about  your¬ 
self  and  past  employment,  record  in 
first  letter.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  6500,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


COUNTRY  ROADMAN  with  proven 
ability  and  training  in  handling  boys. 
Must  be  a  good  boy  promotion  man 
with  exceptional  eircnlation  increase 
record.  Salary,  Car  Allowance,  plus 
generous  bonus.  Future  for  the  right 
man.  Box  6392,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  proven 
ability,  capable  of  organising  daily 
circulation  Department  for  established 
southwest  paper  about  to  expand  into 
daily  operation.  Located  in  progres¬ 
sive,  large  city  with  ideal  climate 
and  living  conditions.  Projected  cir¬ 
culation  of  50,000.  Applicant  must  be 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  circulation  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Very  exceptional  opportunity 
for  right  man.  Write  fully  giving 
complete  details  of  past  experience, 
salary,  references  and  recent  photo 
of  self.  Box  6511,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SUBSCRIPTION  solicitor  for  Daily 
and  Weekly  Newspapers  in  rural 
county  up-state,  best  papers  in  county, 
permanent  position,  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  good  saleswoman  who  can 
sell  a  good  product.  Salary  $50.00 
per  week  plus  commission.  Write 
fully  for  appointment.  Box  6497, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WANTED — BY  MAY  1,  Circulation 
Builder  who  knows  motor  route,  mail 
and  carrier  organisation.  We’ll  handle 
inside  details.  Salary  and  bonus. 
Tribune.  Albert  Lea,  Minnesota, 


WANTED:  CIRCULA-nON  MANAGER 
for  Arkansas  newspaper,  with  5,000 
eircnlation.  Must  be  good  on  boy 
promotion  and  rural  solicitation.  Box 
6499,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Circ»l«*i.n 


VETERAN  WANTED;  As  Circ^^w 
Promotion  Manager,  leading  nioi!? 
service  publication  with  approxinutZi 
half-million  circulation  now. 
quarters  in  East.  Good  job  for  m 
man,  with  good  firm.  Give  military^ 
business  experience,  salary  reonih 
ments.  Write  Box  6516,  EdUori 
Publisher.  ' 


Help  WantaJ — Editorial 


NEED  THOROUGHLY  DEPENdIKI 
LEORAPH  Editor.  Give  age, 


TELEGRAP _ _ 

iications,  references,  saiary'*expMM 
Ideal  working  conditions.  Times  Hsn 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  ** 


CORRESPONDENTS,  vela,  for 
capital  and  major  city.  Veterans  aen 
and  feature  stories  on  rate  buii 
Write  VETERANS  NEWS 
GATE,  703  Market  Street,  S.  F.,  Ciij 
fornia.  ' 


COPY  READER — Afternoon  daily  gi 
Eastern  Seaboard  has  opening  for  fan 
accurate  desk  man.  State  full  detaik 
salary,  etc.  first  letter.  Box  Utt 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  ' 


EDITORIAL  Assistant,  young  man  « 
woman,  personable,  good  fast  writer 
college  grauuate,  will  find  large  hoii' 
sons  in  this  expanding  feature  syndi. 
cate.  Box  0521,  Editor  ft  Publiiko 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPEK~Ri 
porter.  $50  per  week.  Send  refer 
ences  and  picture  to  J.  C.  PhilUpi 
Borger  News-Herald,  Borger,  Texas. 


LOCAL  NEWS  REPORTERS  wsaM 
by  network  station  near  New  York, 
Must  be  experienced.  Send  sll  it- 
formation  first  letter.  Fifty  dollsti, 
44'hiiur  week.  Box  6452,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


MATURE  EDITORIAL  WRITER  witi 
Middlewestern  background  for  work  ea 
medium-size  daily.  In  initial  lettir 
please  give  age,  education,  experieaee, 
samples  of  work  and  salary  expectsi 
Box  6445,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE — Long  astsb 
lished  daily,  midwest  city  of  45,000, 
wants  experienced  deskman  to  serve  ii 
second  in  command.  Box  6498,  Editer 
ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER  AND  COPY  REAOU 
wanted  by  western  daily  newspaper. 
Give  full  experience,  education  ud 
enclose  recent  photograph.  Box  5441, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  small  daily.  Experi¬ 
ence  secondary  to  ambition.  Soatk- 
bridge.  Mass.,  Evening  News. 


REPORTER  —  general  or  sports  ■ 
combination  of  the  two,  a  daily  witk 
circulation  of  8,500  in  a  town  of  U 
thousand.  State  background,  married 
or  single,  and  salary  desired.  Pin 
Daily  'iS-ibnne,  Peru,  Indiana.  _ 


RIM  JOB  OPEN  on  Midwest  metre- 
politan  daily  for  experienced  copy 
reader  who  has  no  housing  problem. 
Top  salary  for  man  who  can  deliver. 
Box  6513,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WANTED  REPORTER  for  work  si 
Mississippi  afternoon  daily.  Give  a- 
perience  and  salary  expected.  Bet 
Publisher. 


6494,  Editor  ft 


WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  R! 

PORTER-DESKMAN  on  smsller  city 
dalljr  in  Central  Montana,  sslarly  opes. 
Lewistown  Democrat-News,  Mon  tans 


WANTED — YOUNG  MAN  with  ken 
sense  of  editorial  integrity — AND  A 
FLAIR  FOR  PROMCnON  AND 
SELLING.  Washington  newspaper  ei- 
perience  desirable.  Must  be  nssfriid 
to  take  responsibility  in  s  Wsshiit- 
ton  newspaper  service.  Exeellest 
long-pnll  opportunity  for  a  young  bis 
with  gtnff.  Give  plenty  of  detail  oo 
experience  and  bsckgronnd.  CeB- 
municationg  will  be  treated  witk  st- 
most  confidence.  Box  6377,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Meclamcil _ 

EXPERIENCED  PLANT  MACHINIST 
to  take  charge  of  19  machine  Ilse 
type  plant  In  South  Florida.  Modw 
8.  14,  26  and  30.  Give  references  snd 
salary  expected.  Box  6440,  Editor  u4 
Publisher. 


WANTED  EXPERIENCE  DAT  e«- 
posing  room  foreman  who  nnderstuoi 
ITU  laws.  Must  be  sober  and  mu 
recommended.  State  *»'*''y  wsslm 
and  all  other  information  in  , 

ter.  Write  Cecil  B.  Highland,  prosldsit 
Box  967,  (Harksbarg,  W.VA. 


IDITOR  &  PUILISHIRfor  Fcbriory  t,  1M7 
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HW»  W«*UilT-lleck«uc*l _ 

T^xypi  OPEKATOR,  afternoon 
Hn.  5  day  week,  union  or  eligible. 
Cod  Standard  Times,  Hyannis, 

^lHfffhii>6ttS« _ _ _ 

"  H»|g Wanted — Promotion 

sfoSOTlO-N  COPY  and  L.4YOUT 
with  imagination  and  creative 
Snity  to  write  copy  and  make  lay- 
‘St  for  sales  presentations,  sales 
^(•ts  direct  mail,  carrier  instruc- 
^  booklets,  and  edit  a  monthly  car- 
rto  paper.  Give  complete  information 
Iwmt  yourself  and  past  employment 
iJSrd  to  Box  6501,  Editor  &  Pub- 

liilier. _ _ _ 

wANTEB  Mperienced  promotion 
■iBsrer  familiar  with  advertising,  edl- 
and  circulation  promotion,  com- 
JJlitive  morning  paper  in  deep  south 
riT-  population  one  hundred  twenty 
SoMsnZ  Box  6457,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Biher. _ _ _ _ 


Help  Wanted — Salumen _ 

pJCTUBE  si'NDfC.VTE  requires  ex- 
wriesced  salesmen :  Salary  and  com- 
aiuion  to  proper  men.  Box  6514, 

Isitor  &  Publisher. _ 

fYNDlCATK  SACKSMEN  wanted— 
Prcfressive  young  syndicate  with  sev- 
good  features  seeking  agents, 
tsBmissiun  only;  specify  territories 
teiired,  reasons.  Box  6385,  Editor  & 

Piblisher _ 

WKLL  ESTABLISHED  producer  ^ 
Bit  leryices  for  newspapers  and  stores 
ku  opening  for  experienced  salesman 
is  loutheastern  territory.  Write  giving 
hll  details  of  experience  and  past 
wsnrctions.  Box  6530,  Editor  &  Fub- 

liilier. _ _ _ 

Service 


5EWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Ar- 
tielfi.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed, 
hrths  KIsusner,  130  E.  40th  St.  N.  Y. 

SiiialioBS  Wanted — Administrative 

advertising  director  or 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

Arailible  in  the  near  future,  a  sound 
kuineis  man  with  25  years  experi- 
IBM  on  small  and  medium  size  news- 
psincs.  Excellent  background  and 
■pinidid  record.  Now  employed  but 
'^ei  change  for  personal  reasons, 
iji  41,  family,  protestant,  member  of 
Hrml  civic  organizations.  Not  parti- 
tilsr  about  location,  but  newspaper 
aiit  be  a  progressive  aodid  organixa- 
tiss.  Prefer  salary  bonus  arrange- 
ant.  Will  appreciate  personal  in- 
liniev.  Write  Box  6456,  Editor  A 
Piblisher. 


KEW8PRINT  WORRYING  YOUt  Ex- 
inienced  News  Editor,  who  has  guided 
fTMcnt  paper  from  40  to  60,000  with 
SO  eslnmns  daily  during  last  5  years, 
leeki  similar  berth  offering  incentive 
(ompeniation.  No  subscription  freeze, 
mly  1  adless  paper.  Box  6502,  Editor 
t  hblisher. 


Sitnations  Wanted— Cartoonist 


CARTOONIST  Assistant  Comic  Strip. 
Whole,  part  time — 15  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  6522  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST — veteran,  25,  appearing 
in  26  magazines,  desires  connection 
with  Syndicate.  Strips,  panels,  spots, 
caricatures.  Box  6533,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Stmtions  Wanted— Advertisinf 
CLASHPIED  ADVERTTSINdritfAN- 
18ER.  Proven  snrcesaful  by  accom- 
^ksients  and  experience  on  Wash- 
D.  C.  paper.  Top  flight  refer- 
otsa  including  former  publieher.  Age 
M.  Available  now.  Box  6367,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 


Sitnations  Wantad — Editorial 


A  VALENTINE 
For  Unprejudiced  ME's  Only! 

Beskirted  newsman  4  years  night  edi¬ 
tor.  AP  radio  Boston  and  New  York 
City,  2  years  night  editor  North  Caro¬ 
lina  daily,  5  years  nation-wide  publi¬ 
city,  available  Feb.  14.  Newspaper 
preferred,  capable  reporter,  editor, 
feature  re-write,  telegraph  or  slot. 
New  York  City  or  overseas  preferred, 
but  will  go  anywhere.  Box  6483,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher, _ 

A  BIGHT  HAND  FOR  RIGHT  MAN 
Year  as  editor  aggressive  weekly; 
make-up;  copy  editing;  writing — mnn- 
icipal  A  other  news,  features,  editor¬ 
ials,  reviews;  campaigns  &  promotions. 
Interested  in  met  daily,  radio,  adver¬ 
tising,  brain-buyers  in  general.  P.  S. — 
AB  (at  10);  vet;  now  23;  a  worker. 
Box  6366,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

A  FEATURE  AND 
PICTURE  EDITOR 
AVAILABLE 

Years  of  work  on  Eastern  newspapers 
includes  top  jobs  as  chief  of  copy 
desk,  news,  makeup,  telegraph  and 
city  editor.  Box  6509,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASBESTOS-CLAD 

Reporter,  23,  Veteran,  M.  S.  Columbia 
Journalism,  "will  go  to  hell  and  back 
for  story".  Dailies  154  years.  Gen¬ 
eral  ataignment,  features,  all  beats, 
rewrite.  Box  6520,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CAPABLE  VET  wants  position  with 
small  daily  in  West  or  Southwest. 
Nineteen,  single,  and  eager  to  learn 
newspaper  work  from  bottom  up. 
Background  of  Army  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  and  college.  Box  6506,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher, _ 

CLEVER  REPORTER,  24,  speedy, 
personable,  wants  change  from  present 
dead-end  post  on  20,000  circulation 
daily.  B.  J.  Wisconsin,  overseas  army 
veteran,  now  single  but  have  chosen 
the  girl.  Now  writing  general,  police, 
courthouse  news,  occasional  features, 
have  dono  some  sport  writing.  Re¬ 
porting  or  rewrite,  will  go  anywhere. 
Box  6405,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Copyreader  31,  topnotch,  10  years’ 
experience,  now  on  big  metropolitan 
daily,  part-time  slot  man,  seeks  big 
city  desk  job,  small  city  executive  job. 
College  graduate,  married.  Box  6512, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR— Writer,  26,  Wellesley  grad¬ 
uate,  5  yearg’_  heavy  magaxine  experi¬ 
ence  (incloding  advertising  copy), 
seeks  job  requiring  imagination,  am¬ 
bition,  drive.  Box  6527,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SitaatioBs  Wanted — Circidalion  ENTIRE  STAFF  marine  advice  msga- 

ffm/mr  AfnrTr^T — - available  March  1.  Men  trained 

OSCULATION  MANAGER  or  as-  in  all  departments:  editorial,  photog- 
aitttt,  available  at  once.  18  years  raphy,  art,  advertising,  circulation, 
netful  experience,  on  large  and  Write  Box  903,  304  East  42nd  St., 
newspapers.  Fully  acquainted  New  York  City. 

vitk  all  departments,  morning,  evening  - Z - 

lid  Snndsy.  Proven  results,  best  ref-  EDITOR,  Writer,  Book  publishing, 
«*ee.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  6373,  jeporting  background.  Skilled  rewrite. 
Milor  A  Publisher.  University  gradnate.  Foreign  Langu- 

^ -  ages.  Box  6435,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnatiou  Wanted — Editorial 


girl  Writer  wanta  job  London  or 
Paris — now  national  news  magazine. 
Box  6371,  Editor  A  Publizher. 

GOOD  RADIO  or  newspaper  job 
wanted  by  qualified  reporter,  24.  A.  B. 
Vassar.  Best  experience  wire  service, 
newspapers.  Box  6529,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  THINK  I  EARN 
The  $10,000 

— which  I’m  being  paid  now, 
at  42,  as  the  editor  of  a  first- 
class  daily,  but  feel  that  a 
larger  city  would  offer 
greater  opportunity.  Twenty 
years  of  experience  —  re¬ 
porting,  editing,  editorial 
writing,  civic  relations.  Re¬ 
sponsible,  conscientious,  ad¬ 
aptable — and  get  along  well 
with  people.  Member  .ASNE, 
Phi  Beta  Kappa;  listed  in 
Who’s  Who.  I  could  be  the 
answer  to  one  of  your  prob¬ 
lems.  Write  Box  6523, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  USED  ’TO  BE 

A  NEWSPAPER  WOMAN  MYSELF 
I  want  to  change  that  past  tenge 
for  an  active  working  future.  3  years’ 
reporting  experience  with  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily;  network  newswriter.  Box 
6517,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN-CITY  DESK,  REWRITE. 
Reporter,  copy  desk,  make-up,  UP 
wire.  Prefer  New  England.  8  years’ 
experience.  Box  6508,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 


PEOVEN  DISTRICT  manager  and  EXPERIENCED  PHOTO  EDITOR, 
i^t  would  like  opportunity  to  work  now  employed,  wanta  new  poaition.  10 
Wh  nationally  known  circulator  as  years  of  world  wide  experience.  Make- 
i^tant  to  gain  more  experience.  De-  J^P*  desk  photography,  four  foreign 
Me  newspaper  of  60,000  or  greater.  langnagea,  Beat  references.  Write 

lezilable  30  days.  Best  of  references.  Box  6446,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

jw  6524,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  FEATURE  WRITER,  general  r^orter. 

Wo  MEN  experienced  in  Circulation  Experienced  on  all  bests.  Woman. 
Iwifement,  (Organization  and  Promo-  6433,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

^  Now  employed,  have  proven  re-  FREE  L.A.NCE  WRlTERr38— 20  years 
!~y-  R«»>fe  change.  Prefer  West  experience  Syndicate  secretary  to 
a^orthwest  location.  Want  to  con-  editorial  assistant  and  woman’s  fea- 
“zo  circulation  from  progressive  tnre  writer  seeks  snv  full  or  part-time 
nituner.  Box  6493,  Editor  A  Pub-  job  in  or  near  Philadelphia.  Box 

6535.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

>IITO  R  A  R  U  ■  L  i  S  H  E  R  for  Fabrvary  8,  1947 


SitaatioM  Wanted — EJilfihl 

WANT  to  handle  telegraph  re¬ 
port,  art  and  make-up  on  medium¬ 
sized  city  daily.  Salary  range  *75- 
$100,  depending  on  local  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Surroundings  and  iierm^ence 
of  job  primary  considerations.  Prefer 
Ohio  or  Southeastern  U.  S. 

ABLE  DESKMAN.  work  well 
with  composing  room ;  16  years 
city  and  metropolitan  papers;  age  44, 


about  March  1;  Reference  from  cur¬ 
rent  employer.  Box  6504,  Editor  * 
Publisher. 


POSITION  desired  with  newspaper  or 
feature  service.  Reporting  and  liter¬ 
ary  criticism  experience.  Knowledge 
reading  copy  and  proof.  Wiih  to 
change  from  school  teaching  to  news¬ 
paper  work.  Consider  outside  New 
York  City.  Intelligent,  industrious. 
-Age,  middle  thirties,  veteran,  married. 
Box  6507,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTING.  HEADLINE  Writing, 
make-up  ability.  Graduate  Rutgers 
June,  1947.  Start  and  Strlpea  ex¬ 
perience.  Age  25.  Prefer  paper  with 
10.000  or  more  circulation.  Box  6489, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  feature  writer,  7  yeara 
metropolitan  daily  experience,  single, 
age  29,  desires  position  at  reporter 
on  eastern  daily.  Box  6466,  Editor  * 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  two  yeara  experience; 
young,  single,  desires  poaition  small 
New  England  Daily,  Salary  subordi¬ 
nate  to  experience.  Now  employed 
National  News  Magazine.  Highest 
references.  Box  6335  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPOR’TER,  34.  Better-than-average 
writer.  Wants  genera)  beat  with 
chance  of  advancement  (for  woman) 
if  ability  warrants.  Some  desk  and 
rewrite  experience.  Now  in  North¬ 
west.  Box  6398,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


REPORTER,  25  years  thorough  ex¬ 
perience  on  large  and  small  midwest 
dailies,  seeks  change;  now  earning 
$70;  prefer  locate  sonth  permanently; 
give  facts.  Box  6480,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  seven  years  experience. 
Also  been  on  desk.  Desires  work  on 
weekly  or  small  dally  preferably  in 
New  England.  B.  A.  degree.  High 
nnaliflrations.  Recommendations.  Box 
6473,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WORKING  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT 
can  take  on  additional  assignment. 
Spot,  tnp-flight  features,  behind-the- 
news.  Interested  in  arrangement  with 
U.  S.  daily,  periodical  or  syndicate 
Four  years  AP.  NYC;  three  years 
.South.  Box  6363  Editor  A  PuMliher 

YOUNG  deskman,  skilled  copyreader, 
tops  at  headline  writing,  makeup,  ver¬ 
satile  experience,  best  references,  seeks 
executive  spot  medium  or  smsil-lized 
daily  or  desk  Job  larger  paper.  Now 
handling  busy  wire  desk  on  30,000 
circnlstion  daily.  Box  6528,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


Sitnatioua  Wauteil — Machamcal 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDEN’T 
and  composing  room  foreman,  execu¬ 
tive  capacity,  Metropolitan  experience, 
25  years  at  trade,  employed,  rejer- 
ences.  Box  6453,  Editor  *  Pubhaher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN:  Contem¬ 
plating  a  change,  desirea  connection 
with  progreaaive  newspapera,  mature 
judgment.  Can  develop  department  on 
sound  economic  productive  basis. 
Know  color.  All  negotiations  confi¬ 
dential.  Highest  references.  Box  6464, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SitMtions  Wanted— Pbotograpker 

photographer,  22  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience,  spot  news  and  pic¬ 
torial  features.  Have  owii  car  and 
camera  e<iuipment ;  available  immeai- 
ately.  Box  6402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

photographer— Three  years  daily 
newspaper  staff,  four  years  public  re¬ 
lations  and  industrial 
Veteran,  single,  27.  Box  6462,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

CAPABLE  Feature  and  News  Photog¬ 
rapher,  own  4x5  equipment,  desirea 
position.  For  particulars  write  Box 

6531,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER;  Veteran,  e^chlef 
cameraman  service  weekly. 

Mid-West,  Pacific  Coast  Job.  A.  ^ley, 
8216  6th  Ave.  N.,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
PHOTOGRAPHER  —  experienced  in 
commercial  and  aerial  work  demree 
position  U.  S.  A.  or  preferably  For¬ 
eign.  P.  M.  Cahill,  9401  Lake  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  — 

PHOTOGRAPHER— 4  years  experi¬ 
ence  spot  news,  feature.  Veteron,  age 
30,  single.  Own  Equipment.  Have  car, 
will  travel.  $50  aUrt.  Box  6491, 
Editor  A  Pnblisherj _ 


PHO’TOGRAPHER.  Veteran.  16  ye« 
experience  commerclnl,  portrait,  in¬ 
dustrial.  Free  to  travel.  Preference, 
in  or  vicinity  New  York  or  Boston. 
Smith,  c/o  Box  6505,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER:  Experience  on 

Hartford  and  Philly  papers.  Also  re¬ 
porter.  Willing  to  travel:  work  any¬ 
place.  Own  car.  press  photo  equipment, 
23,  single.  Paul  Shafer,  97  Thomaston 
Street.  Hartford,  Connecticut. _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Experienced  news, 
portrait  and  commercial,  wanta  con¬ 
nection  with  small  town  paper. 
equipment.  Go  anywhere.  Box  6510, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


ATTENTION  PICTURE 
EDITORS 

Experienced,  Professional  Photog¬ 
rapher,  fully  equipped,  leaving  for 
h^exico  for  indefinite  stay,  will  ac¬ 
cept  assignments. 

Excellent  connections  with  Mexican 
rim  and  political  circle.  Box  6534, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted — Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATTONS  DTRECTDR 
Outstanding  record  references:  News¬ 
papers — Colnmbus  Dispatch,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Express. 
Radio — Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  National  Broadcasting  Company. 
Government — Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  as  regional  director;  Army  pnblie 
relations  officer  rommended  for  11- 
state  eampalgn.  Corporation — now  dl- 
reetor  for  80-outIet  firm  in  Far  West. 
Edneation — Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Respon¬ 
sible — married.  Age.34.  Health — ex¬ 
cellent.  Salary  mnst  better  present 
$9200.  Box  6525,  Editor  A  Publisher 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

A  TOO  LITTLE-publicized  battle  c 
has  been  going  on  between  the  r 
Portsmouth  (N.  H. )  Herald  and  s 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  ^ 
over  state  law  fixing  the  rate  for  t 
political  advertising.  It's  impor-  1 
tant  enough  to  warrant  the  in-  i 
terest  of  every  publisher  and  k 
advertising  manager.  a 

In  1945  the  New  Hampshire  c 
state  legislature  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  newspapers  or  radio  f 
stations  in  that  state  from  charg-  f; 
ing  more  for  political  advertis¬ 
ing  than  for  commercial  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  same  character.  / 
What’s  more,  the  law  requires 
all  advertising  rates  of  newspa-  p 
pers  and  radio  stations  to  be  v 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  t 
for  inspection  aixl  states  that  i; 
any  rate  change  cannot  be  effec-  o 
tive  until  30  days  after  filing. 
The  objective  of  the  legislation  n 
was  to  attain  free  and  equal  i 
elections.  c 

Suits  were  brought  by  the  s 
Democratic  and  Republican  fi 
Committees  for  rate  charges  a 
over  the  commercial  rate  and  n 
the  state  supreme  court  ruled  n 
for  the  plaintiff  and  found  the  a; 
law  constitutional.  The  U.  S.  u 
Supreme  Court  has  already  dis- 
misaed  the  appeal  of  the  news-  f 
paper  on  the  grounds  there  was  r. 
not  a  substantial  federal  ques-  tJ 
tlon  involved.  A  petition  for  re-  tl 
bearing  was  turned  down. 

Every  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try  can  expect  its  political  ad-  P 
vertising  rates  to  be  broken  ai 
down  by  similar  state  laws  if  P 
the  N.  H.  statute  is  upheld.  ^ 
Political  advertising  rates  his- 
torkally  have  been  higher  than  ° 
other  rates  on  newspapers  be-  “ 
cause  of  the  increase  liability  ^ 
to  the  newspapers  in  handling  f: 
this  classification  and  the  greater 
care  in  handling  required  to  ^ 
avoid  libel  action.  Also,  many  ® 
newspapers  have  felt  that  polit-  " 
ical  parties  should  pay  more  . 
for  the  space  they  use  every  two 
or  four  years  in  contrast  to  the  “ 
regular  advertisers  who  are  in  y 
the  paper  week  in  and  week  out.  ^ 
We  agree  with  the  Portsmouth  ic 
Herald  that  this  legislation  is  b( 
discriminatory  and  a  threat  to  tt 
the  free  press  and  radio  in  that  sc 
state.  If  permitted  to  stand  and  oi 
if  adopted  in  other  states  it  will  ly 
be  a  threat  to  the  free  press  and  m 
radio  in  those  states.  to 

The  rates  of  outdoor  advertis-  c( 
ing,  widely  used  by  political  ti 
parties,  is  not  covered  by  toe  m 
statute.  What’s  more,  if  a  state  aj 
is  free  to  regulate  one  form  of 
advertising,  why  not  another?  in 
If  a  maximum  is  put  on  the  rate  w 
for  political  advertising  what  is  pi 
to  prevent  a  legislature  under  S] 
this  law  to  decide  that  classified  vi 
or  amusement  rates  are  too  high 
and  they  must  be  lowered?  Ad-  gi 
vertising  rates  generally  are  T 
based  on  the  value  of  services  te 
rendered.  Does  the  state  of  New  C: 
Hampshire  also  contend  It  can  w 
regulate  the  service  rates  charged  th 
by  repairmen  or  garage  me-  ti 
ehanics,  etc.?  k< 

Newspapers  are  not  common  w 


carriers.  They  are  not  under  the 
rate  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission. 
They  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  whims  of  succeeding  legis¬ 
lative  bodies.  If  this  legislation 
is  allowed  to  stand  the  door  will 
be  opened  for  state-controlled 
advertising  rates  and  a  state- 
controlled  press. 

The  Herald  can  use  some  help 
from  other  publishers  in  this 
fight 


A  CITY  solicitor  in  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.  Va.,  submitted  a  re¬ 
port  to  toe  city  council  dealing 
with  an  application  of  the  local 
telephone  company  for  a  rate 
increase.  The  report  said,  among 
other  things: 

"In  any  consideration  of  the 
matter  of  increased  rate  charges 
for  a  public  utility,  there  are 
certain  general  factors  which 
should  be  considered.  In  toe 
first  place,  a  public  utility,  as 
such,  is  a  non-competitive  busi¬ 
ness.  Any  advertising  which  it 
may  do  is  done  purely  in  toe 
spirit  of  creating  good  will  and 
is  uimecessary  to  its  operation.” 

Fortunately,  the  Morgantown 
Pott  spotted  this  slight  inaccu¬ 
racy  and  editorially  corrected 
toe  city  solicitor's  thinking  on 
the  economic  value  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

Anticipating  the  charge  that 
public  utility  advertising  is  de¬ 
signed  to  "sweeten  up”  news¬ 
papers  to  make  them  more 
amiably  disposed  toward  the  util¬ 
ity — in  other  words,  a  polite 
bribe — the  Post  points  out  toe 
utility  advertising  is  a  small 
percentage  of  its  total  volume 
and  toe  paper  would  survive  if 
it  was  withdrawn.  “We  are  cer¬ 
tain  that  if  we  are  going  to  be 
sweetened  up,  it  will  take  more 
money  than  toe  conmany  is  cur¬ 
rently  spending.  Our  sweeto 
tooth  is  bigger  than  that,”  says 
the  Post. 

As  for  toe  economic  aspects, 
the  ^itorial  states  that  even 
utilities  have  to  sell  their  serv¬ 
ice  and  only  advertising  has 
been  responsible  for  expanding 
toe  service,  getting  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  instructing  the  people 
on  how  it  can  be  used.  Second¬ 
ly,  “toe  telephone  company  has 
many  specific  messages  to  carry 
to  its  subscribers  which  can  be 
conveyed  to  them  more  effec¬ 
tively  and  more  economically  by 
newspaper  advertising  than  by 
any  other  method.”  Thirdly, 
“advertising  legitimately  spent 
in  building  up  a  justifiable  good 
will  toward  any  telephone  com¬ 
pany  is  a  sound  expenditure.” 
Specifically,  “public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

The  Post’s  editorial  was  a 
good  answer  to  the  city  solicitor. 
The  advertising  technique  of  toe 
telephone  companv  in  New  York 
City  and  many  electric  utilities 
will  provide  substantiation  for 
toe  arguments.  Through  adver¬ 
tising,  the  'phone  company  has 
kept  the  public  inform^  on 
why  they  could  not  obtain 


'phones  immediately,  why  the 
circuits  are  jammed  at  certain 
times,  what  the  company  is  do¬ 
ing  to  alleviate  the  situation,  etc. 
Public  reaction  has  been  favor¬ 
able. 

Power  companies  all  over  the 
country  have  found  that  by  ad¬ 
vertising  the  advantages  and 
low  rate  of  electricity  they  have 
been  able  to  assist  the  sale  of 
appliances,  increase  the  volume 
of  power  and  in  turn  keep  rate 
trends  downward. 

The  comments  of  this  one  city 
official  reflect  the  thinking  of 
many  millions  of  people  who  do 
not  understand  the  purpose  or 
the  effect  of  advertising.  The 
campaign  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  will  help 
to  educate  these  people  if  news¬ 
papers  will  wholeheartedly  sup¬ 
port  the  idea. 

■ 

Wm.  McNomee 
Chicago  H-A 
Ad  Chief,  Retires 

Chicago  —  William  M.  McNa- 
mee,  advertising  director  of  toe 
Chicago  Herald-American,  has 
announced  his  retirement,  ef¬ 
fective  on  his  60to  birthday, 
April  25. 

Announcement  was  made  at  a 
dinner  given  by  executives  of 
toe  Herald-American  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  completing  37  years 
with  toe  Hearst  organization. 
At  toe  same  time  he  named  as 
his  successor  P.  J.  Morrison,  for¬ 
merly  Sunday  retail  advertising 
manager. 

Adolf  Drey,  dally  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  both  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  departments. 

Mr.  McNamee  joined  the 
Hearst  organization  in  January, 
1910,  as  a  classified  advertising 
salesman  on  the  old  Chicago 
Examiner.  In  1913,  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  as  retail  advertising 
representative,  subsequently  be¬ 
coming  a  member  of  toe  na¬ 
tional  advertising  division.  In 
1921,  he  was  appointed  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  five  years  later,  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

He  has  agreed  to  serve  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

Mr.  Morrison  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  toe  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion  since  1925,  as  a  reporter, 
assistant  city  editor,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  and  manager 
of  the  Sunday  retail  department. 
During  the  war  he  was  a  major 
in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  Drey  has  been  with  toe 
Hearst  organization  in  July,  1932, 
as  promotion  manager. 


212  Reporters 
In  Yugoslavia 
During  1946 

By  Peter  Furst 

Bei.gr ADE — The  Yugo.«lav  au¬ 
thorities  announced  this  week 
that  more  than  200  foreign  cur 
respondents,  including  40  repre 
senting  American  news  agen¬ 
cies,  newspapers,  magazines  and 
radio  networks,  had  visited 
Yugoslavia  during  1946. 

The  Yugoslavs  said  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  total  of  211 
foreign  correspondents  travelled 
throughout  the  country  and 
more  than  half  remained  here 
longer  than  two  weeks. 

Among  American  agenda 
represented  were  the  Associated 
Press,  with  five  reporters  and 
two  photographers;  United 
Press,  with  four  correspondent! 
and  one  (Acme)  photographer; 
International  News  Service, 
with  three  reporters  and  one 
photographer.  and  OveraM 
News  Agency,  four  reporters. 

American  newspapers  and 
magazines  whose  corresponded 
visited  Yugoslavia,  accoMing  ti 
the  official  figures,  including  fix 
New  York  Times,  New  York 
Post,  New  York  Herald  Tribana, 
PM,  Chicago  Sun,  Chicspe 
Times,  Chicago  Tribune,  Chieogi 
Daily  Newt,  Washington  Pod, 
Time,  Life,  Newsweek,  Coi^i, 
Saturday  Evening  Pott,  Nm 
Republic  and  Pic. 

According  to  the  Yugoslsr 
statement,  24  of  the  40  Ameri¬ 
cans,  including  the  photog¬ 
raphers,  travelled  throughout 
the  country. 

Twenty-five  English  corre¬ 
spondents,  of  whom  12  travelled 
throughout  the  country,  also 
covered  Yugoslavia  during  1946, 
as  did  four  Palestinians,  two 
Canadians,  two  South  Africans, 
one  Indian  and  one  Australian. 

Other  countries  whose  news¬ 
papers  were  represented  is 
Yugoslavia  were  Czechoslovakia, 
with  26  reporters:  France,  with 
25;  Poland,  18;  Soviet  Union, 
18;  Bulgaria,  16;  Switzerland,  8; 
Hungary,  6;  Denmark,  5;  Italy, 
3;  Greece,  3,  and  China,  Brazil, 
Sweden,  Norway,  The  Nether¬ 
lands,  Austria  and  Rumania 
with  two  correspondents  each. 
m 

Linage  Correction 

December  linage  figures  (E  6 
P,  Feb.  1)  for  the  Fort  Worth 
CTex.)  Press  and  Sunday  Star- 
Telegram,  were  transposed.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  corrected  figures: 

1946  IMS 

Press-e  .  819,991  WH 

SUr-Telegram-S  ..  407.377  2M,56» 


QUESTIONING  A  "SAINT" 

Hew  did  St.  Valentine  orlainate?  What  ta 
Cupid's  life  hiatery?  Who  sent  the  Brat  aalaatlaj 
—and  why?  Can  YOU  ana  war  theae  qnaatj^* 
The  HnaMn  Infonaation  Service,  Waahinstew> 
ia  a  “yaar-throuch  valentine”  to  newapapar  effltw* 
deluded  with  reader-quariea. 

The  Fort  Dodto  HoMOongor 

tho  long  list  o/  dolly  nowtpaport  oootroeltot  nr 
Tho  HoaUm  Soooioo. 


IDITOR  ft  POBLISHIR  f*r  Nbraary  •.IN? 


The  only  printer  or  publisher  who  can’t  profitably  use 
a  Blue  Streak  Linotype  operates  a  plant  that  needs  no 
typesetting  machine  at  all. 

The  Linotype  line  extends  from  a  single-mag¬ 
azine  Model  5  to  the  versatile  Super  Display 
Model  36,  with  wide-standard  magazines 
capable  of  keyboarding  all  sizes  from 
5 -point  through  normal  36-point  faces. 
Yes,  there’s  a  Linotype  for  every  need. 

LINOTYPE  •  BROOKLYN  5  •  NEW  YORK 


One  Judge  could  be  wrong, 


But  40  Judges 
must  be  right 


The  BIRMINGHAM  POST 
gets  8  out  of  10  schedules! 


40— count  ’em — 40  judges.  Good  judges.  They  know 
intimately  the  important  facts  about  Southern  markets 
and  Southern  media,  because  these  judges  are  the 
Southern  advertising  agencies  and  regional  advertisers 
who  place  schedules  in  Birmingham  newspapers. 


It  is  a  significant  fact  that  better  than  EIGHT 
out  of  TEN  of  these  schedules  in  1945  were  carried 
by  the  Birmingham  Post.  Including  a  good  number 
of  schedules  carried  by  the  Post  alone. 

Pretty  good  proof,  isn’t  it,  that  the  Birmingham  Post 
—one  of  the  South’s  great  newspapers— is  also  a 
great  advertising  medium— in  a  great  market 


NCW  YORK  .  . 
ClfVilAND  .  . 
mrswiROH  .  . 
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. Pott  HOUSTON  .  . 
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